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The  Tradition 
Continues. . . 


Newsday  Patrick  Sloyan,  1991  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  international  reporting 

New  York  Newsday  Staff,  1991  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot 
news  reporting 

The  Hartford  Courant  Robert  S.  Capers  and  Eric  Lipton, 

1991  Pulitzer  Prize  for  explanatory 
journalism 

These  honors  continue  the  Times  Mirror  tradition  of  journalistic 
excellence,  bringing  the  total  of  Pulitzers  awarded  to  42-including 
18  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  12  for  The  Baltimore  Sun  Newspapers, 
10  for  Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday,  1  for  The  Hartford  Courant 
and  1  for  The  Advocate  (Stamford,  Conn.). 
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. .  An  editorial  cartoon  is  a  formidable 
weapon.  It  can  impact  the  way  voters 
thinL  It  can  also  make  politicians  think 
twice  about  the  issues.  For  that  matter, 
rd  be  content  if  they  would  just  think 
once  in  a  while  . . 


mm. 


Michael  Ramirez  is  like  a  fencer,  quick  to  find 
vulnerable  areas  and  take  a  stab. 

No  issues  or  sensibilities  are  safe  from  the  jabs  and 
spars  of  this  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
award  winner  and  cartoonist  for  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  Memphis,  TN. 

His  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  cartoonists 
—  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt,  David  Catrow, 

Mark  Cullum,  Bob  Correll,  Steve  Kelley, 

M.C.  Lord,  Mike  Ramirez  and  Mike 


Thompson  —  have  appeared  in  People  magazine, 
the  New  York  Times,  Time  and  Newsweek. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free 
sample  of  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  package,  avail¬ 
able  camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  reve¬ 
nues.  The  one  with  the  draw  of  our  controversial 
cartoonists. 


COPLEY 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

'Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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Dyner  &  Partners,  NYC 


Get  all  the  film,  paper  and  chemistry  you  \^0nt:  get  them  fast  and  get  them  cheap  (we  ^arantee  you  the 
lowest  prices).  Just  “LiflAbur-Finger"  and  Unique  Photo  will  serve  you  Kodak  USA  (no  grey),  Polaroid,  Ilford, 
Agfa  and  Fuji  in  35mm,  roll  and  sheet.  We'll  serve  them  fresfMlated  and  stored  consistently  below  55 
degrees.  No  flim-flam  film  from  us— we  have  a  45  year-okJ  reputation  to  protect. 

Our  multi-million  dollar  warehouse  is  stocked  high  and  wide  Everything  is  in  stock  for  immediate  shipping 
service  We  invite  comparison.  Just  dial  our 


‘‘Lifl;-\bur-Finger”  number:  1/800/631-0300! 
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The  professional  film  specialists. 


1/800/631-0300 

451  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Orange,  NJ  07050-1292 
Tel:  201/673-0100  Fax:  201/676-7577 
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they  want. 


When  you’re  dealing  with  a 
large,  diverse  market,  you 
need  more  than  award-winning 
journalism,  or  worldwide 
correspondents  to  remain  the 
leader.  We’re  #1  in  Tampa  Bay 
because  we  also  offer  the  best 
local  coverage  for  each  region 
we  serve. 

And  we’re  never  satisfied. 

Take  Hillsborough  County, 
home  to  the  city  of  Tampa,  and 
a  very  important  news  area  for 
our  readers.  We  recently  asked 
hundreds  of  people  throughout 
Hillsborough  what  they  liked 
or  didn’t  like  about  our 
Tampa  edition. 
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MAY 

3- 6 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Scottsdale  Plaza  Resort,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

4- 6— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

7-8—  Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Spring  Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Marriott  Executive  Park 
Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

8- 10 — The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Graphics  Conference,  The  Fairmont 

Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

9- 10 — Religion  Newswriters  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Brown 

Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

14-16  —  Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 
Sales  Conference,  The  Omni  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editors  and  Publishers 
Conference,  The  Ritz-Cartton  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

17-20 — International  Press  Institute,  Annual  Assembly,  Budapest,  Hungary. 
19 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation/Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists/Inter  American  Press  Association  Technical 
Section/Intemational  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)/ 
Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  in 
Education  International  Day,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

20-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Conference 
on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association,  Newspaper  Training  and  Organizational 
Development  Conference,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
23-26 — Association  for  Women  in  Sports  Media,  Annual  Convention/Job 
Fair,  The  Loews  New  York  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 


Their  answers  inspired  a  new 
edition  of  our  paper  —  simply 
called  The  Times —  featuring 
extensive  local  news 
throughout  every  section. 

The  Times  gives  Hillsborough 
readers  more  of  what  they 
want,  from  the  daily 
Community  Times  section 
dedicated  to  individual 
neighborhoods,  to  the  Weekend 
entertainment  guide  offering 
more  “Totally  Tampa”  pages. 

The  Times —  it’s  Hillsborough 
County’s  newspaper.  And 
just  one  more  way  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  continues 
to  offer  the  best  service 
possible  to  all  of  its  readers 
throughout  Tampa  Bay. 


^t^etcrsburg  0imes 

Tampa  Eiay  s  Lai^gest  Newspaper 


3-6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  “Leadership  in  the 
Advertising  Department”  Seminar,  The  Radisson  Pontchartrain 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

3-6 — American  Press  Institute,  New  Product  Development  Seminar,  API 
Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

3-6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Photo¬ 
journalism  Seminar,  The  Guest  Quarters  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

3- 7 — Poynter  Institute,  Design  and  Typography  for  Copy  Editors  Sem¬ 

inar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4- 8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Web  Offset  News¬ 

paper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston, 
Va. 

6- 8 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Lithographic  Relationships  and 

Variables”  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

7 —  Inland  Press  Association,  “Building  Market  Share  for  Classifieds” 
Seminar,  The  Holiday  Inn/French  Quarter,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

7- 8— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Effective  Scheduling  and  Prod¬ 

uction”  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

8 —  Inland  Press  Association,  “Building  Market  Share  for  Classifieds” 
Seminar,  The  Stapleton  Plaza  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

13-16 — Inland  Press  Association,  “Newsroom  Seminar  Set,”  The  Airport 
Hilton  Plaza  Inn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Improving  Our  Lines  of 
Communications”  Key  Account  Luncheon/Forum,  The  Marriott 
Hotel,  Burlington,  Mass. 

16—  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Classified  Staff 
Clinic,  The  Marriott  Hotel,  Burlington,  Mass. 
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Morton  Kondracke's  weekly  column  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate  reports  the 
news  directly  from  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  HilC  giving  readers  insight  into 
how  the  government  affects  their  lives. 

Kondracke  breaks  news  and  analyzes 
White  House-Congressional  relations, 
politics,  the  economy  and  foreign  policy 
in  a  clear  and  illuminating  style. 

Kondracke  Is  senior  editor  at 
The  New  Republic  and  a  regular 
panelist  on  public  television's 
"The  McLaughlin  Group." 

For  more  information 
on  Morton  Kondracke,  please  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  8()0-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


gS  UNITED  FEATURE 
HI  SYNDICATE 
200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNTIED  MEDIA 
A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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Advertising  News . 120 

Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette . 35 

Baltimore  Sun . 51 

Robert  N.  Bolitho  &  Associates . 80 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Limited . 33 
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Dallas  Morning  News . 43 
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FCC  International  Inc . 92 
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Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  International . 93 
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Media  General . 3 1 

MicroVoice  Applications  Inc . 7 1 

Muller  Martini  Corp . 39 
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New  York  Times . 5 
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Newsday . Cov.4 

Parade  ^blications . 52,53 

John  A.  Park  Jr.  &  Son . ; . 78 

Reuters . 57 

Rockwell  International . 91 

Seymour  Schneidman  &  Associates . 81 

Scripps  Howard  Newspapers . 49 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists . 77 

Spruce  Falls  Inc . 83 

St.  Petersburg  Times . 2 

State  Farm  Insurance . . . 61 

Thomson  Newspapers . 37 

Times  Mirror  Newspapers . Cov.  1 

Times-Picayune  (New  Orleans) . 10 

TV  Update . 25 

Unique  Photo . 1 

United  Media . 4,105,109 

Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc . 69 

Universal  Press  Syndicate . 95 

Gordon  Wahls  Executive  Search . 65 

Deane  Weinberg  Insurance  Agency  Inc . 67 

Youngs,  Walker  &  Company . 85 


About  Awards 


Paul  Miller  fellows  chosen.  Fifteen  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  have  been  awarded  1992-93  Paul  Miller 
Fellowships. 

The  winners  are:  Bunty  Anquoe,  the  Lakota  Times', 
Judith  Barra  Austin,  Gannett  News  Service;  Tony  G. 
Batt,  Donrey  Media  Group;  Jack  Deutsch,  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail',  Raul  G.  Guerrero,  El  Diario', 
Michael  Jeffrey  Hardy,  Newhouse  News  Service;  Daniel 
C.  Hoover,  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News',  Rosalind  Tack¬ 
ier,  the  Houston  Post,  Phyllis  W.  Jordan,  the  Virgini¬ 
an-Pilot  of  Norfolk;  Eugene  Kiely,  The  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J.;  Michelle  Mittelstadt,  the  Associated  Press; 
Jim  Myers,  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World',  Jim  Owen,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  Michelle  R.  Ruess,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Scott  Sonner,  the  Associated  Press. 
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“The  press  in 
our  free  country  is 
reliable  and  useful 
not  because  of  its 
good  character  but 
because  of  its  great 
diversity.” 


—  E.B.  WHITE 


JfeUr  Jlork 


WELCOMES  THE  I06TH  ANNUAL  ANPA  CONVENTION 
TO  NEW  YORK,  MAY  4-6,  1991. 
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Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 

Southboro,  Massachusetts  01772 
Telephone:  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 

Manutacturing  and  Engineerring 
2980  Avenue  B 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18017 
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U.K.  Sales  and  Sendee 
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Fax:  0793  619243 

International  Distributors 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  •  1959 


On  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 

The  future  of  the  newspaper  industry  is  brighter  today  than  it 
has  been  in  the  last  two  years.  It  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
which  new'ly  merged  sales  organizations  carry  the  promise  of 
more  efficient  marketing  to  all  the  industry’s  customers.  Instead 
of  departmentalized  and  compartmentalized  efforts  of  numerous 
organizations,  newspapers  can  expect  to  speak  with  one  loud  voice 
about  themselves — they  should  get  more  bang  for  the  buck. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  apparent  upturn  in  news¬ 
paper  revenues  and  new^spaper  earnings.  Hopefully,  the  recession 
for  newspapers  as  well  as  the  economy  is  coming  to  an  end.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  if  the  newly  created  organization — the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America — already  has  had  an  impact  even  though 
the  merger  will  not  be  effective  until  J une  1 . 

This  week — May  3-6 — will  mark  the  last  annual  meetings  of  the 
ANPA  and  the  NAB.  The  offices  and  staffs  of  those  and  six  other 
organizations  are  being  merged  into  N  A  A. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  has  been  accomplished  in  about  18 
months  with  relatively  few  glitches  in  the  process.  There  will  be 
some  staff  dislocations,  to  be  sure,  but  as  of  now  it  appears  the  con¬ 
solidation  will  take  place  as  planned  and  on  schedule.  The  problem 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  which 
will  not  join  the  merger,  has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Many  dozens  of  newspaper  executives  spent  countless  hours 
hammering  out  the  details  of  this  merger  in  the  last  18  months. 
They  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks.  As  we  said  then,  when  the  plan  was 
first  aired,  the  timing  was  right.  The  timing  today  is  also  right.  As 
the  economy  comes  out  of  the  doldrums,  a  more  efficient  industry 
representation  will  help  usher  in  a  new  era  for  newspapers. 


UNESCO — hard  to  believe 

The  transition  of  UNESCO  from  an  advocate  of  press  control 
under  a  New  World  Information  Order  to  a  supporter  of  world¬ 
wide  press  freedom  is  hard  to  believe. 

Assisted  by  the  collapse  of  communist  regimes  all  over  the 
world,  the  disappearance  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain, 
UNESCO,  under  its  new  secretary-general,  Federico  Mayor,  has 
become  an  advocate  of  freedom.  It  has  declared  May  3  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Freedom  Day,  stating  that  “a  free,  pluralistic,  and  in¬ 
dependent  press  is  an  essential  component  of  any  democratic  soci¬ 
ety.” 

Mayor  has  expressed  hope  that  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  now  meeting  in  Helsinki,  will  adopt  the 
“Charter  for  a  Free  Press”  (E&P,  April  18,  Page  4).  He  has  said: 

“I  want  to  reaffirm  UNE  SCO’s  readiness  to  act  in  concert  with 
all  media  associations  whenever  press  freedom  is  endangered  or 
suppressed.  I  am  confident  that,  by  dint  of  conviction  and  perse¬ 
verance,  great  strides  can  be  made  in  furthering  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  by  word  and  image.  And  that  is  one  of  UNE  SCO’s  major  con¬ 
stitutional  functions.” 

How  about  that! 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 

Audit  of  Circulations 

Bureau  ,,  . 

MQrnDor  A 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1991  —  25,558 

The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 

March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 

the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 

29, 1901;  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Takes  exception  to  Neuharth’s  RBOC  position 


Allen  Neuharth  must  feel  people 
aren’t  listening  to  him  anymore.  How 
else  to  explain  his  special  pleading 
for  the  RBOCs  except,  possibly,  that 
brilliant  people  often  are  blind  to 
simple  values  (E&P,  Mar.  28). 

For  a  change,  1  agree  with  the 
ANPA  in  its  statement:  “This  is  not 
a  First  Amendment  issue,  this  is  an 
antitrust  issue.”  Judge  Greene’s  orig¬ 
inal  decision  is  still  valid,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Appeals  Court 
yanked  his  judicial  thumb  out  of  the 
antitrust  dike. 

Except  for  those  with  self-interest, 
anybody  with  a  grain  of  common 
sense  can  see  that  a  legal  monopoly 
utility  should  be  prevented  from  com¬ 
peting  in  the  same  business  with  those 
who  must  use  its  transmission  lines  to 
exist. 

As  is  his  wont,  Neuharth  wraps  him¬ 
self  in  the  folds  of  the  First  Amendment, 
and  as  a  clever  wordsmith  who  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  his  own 
rhetoric,  he  pontificates  that  the  RBOCs 
“should  not  be  shoved  into  the  back  of 
the  free-press  bus.” 

As  publisher  of  a  free-circulation 
newspaper,  I  have  some  personal  expe¬ 
rience  in  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  free- 
press  bus,  but  that  is  not  the  issue. 

Neuharth  fails  to  make  the  simple  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  First  Amendment 
and  antitrust  law.  He  does  edge  toward 
reality — even  while  blurring  the  issue — 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
issued  an  order  freezing  the  base  price 
of  newsprint  at  $50  per  ton  “for  the 
duration”  to  avoid  a  threatened  sky¬ 
rocketing  market. 

Specifically  exempt  from  cost  con¬ 
trols  by  OPA  were  books,  magazines, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  press  associations  and  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  advertising  services. 

*  *  * 

Melville  Jacoby,  a  Time-Life  re¬ 
porter  who  escaped  with  his  wife  from 
Bataan,  was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash 
near  Australia.  Mrs.  Lea  Burdett,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  PM  and  wife  of 
Winston  Burdett,  a  CBS  reporter,  was 
killed  by  a  band  of  Kurds  in  northern 
Iran. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  2,  1942 


when  he  castigates  “Some  newspaper 
publishers  and  some  of  their  hired  hands 
[who]  seem  to  be  trying  to  make  a  case 
that  the  free-press  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  applies  only  to  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Although  this  bromide  is  transmuted 
from  A.J.  Liebling’s  “The  free  press 
belongs  to  those  who  own  one,”  it  is  true 
that  there  has  been  entirely  too  much  fo¬ 
cus  on  how  the  Bell  monopoly  can  dam¬ 
age  local  newspaper  access.  The  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  that  ruling  out  the  Bells 
rules  in  everybody  else — a  spectrum  of 
other  information  providers,  either  ac¬ 
tual  or  potential. 

Granted,  local  newspapers  have  the 
inside  track,  but  if  others  do  not  have  to 
compete  with  the  company  store,  a  vast 
array  of  print,  electronic,  and  specialty 
services  can  exist  and  grow.  As  the 
computer  business  has  shown,  that  is  the 
genius  of  the  free  enterprise  system  that 
can  best  serve  the  public. 

In  addition,  if  we  think  the  local  Bells 
pose  a  threat  to  a  free  market,  how  much 
greater  it  will  be  if  the  Bells  and  local 
newspapers  cut  sweetheart  deals  to  join 
forces!  Principle  could  lose  out  either 
way. 

Do  we  need  look  further  in  assessing 
this  temptation  than  the  astonishing  (but 
not  surprising)  case  of  ANPA’s  Tele¬ 
communication  Committee  chairman 
proudly  announcing  his  “unique  mutu¬ 


ally  beneficial  relationship”  with  Bell’s 
US  West,  while  he  leads  the  charge  na¬ 
tionally  opposing  such  collaboration. 

As  to  Neuharth’s  fears  of  government 
involvement,  has  he  forgotten  his  own 
long-running  campaign  to  obtain  gov¬ 
ernment  approval  of  the  JOA  in  Detroit? 
Nor  did  it  deter  him  from  trampling 
smaller  competitors  such  as  the  free 
weekly  in  Salem,  Ore.,  in  the  name  of 
an  unfettered  free  press. 

Some  50  years  ago  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  raised  the  free  press  banner  in  its 
holy  war  against  the  fledgling  Chicago 
Sun 's  attempt  to  gain  AP  membership. 
When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  the  denial,  a  more  credible  de¬ 
fender  of  the  First  Amendment,  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  declared,  “Freedom  of  the 
press  from  governmental  interference 
under  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
sanction  repression  of  that  freedom  by 
private  interests.” 

In  spoofing  what  he  calls  the  “myth 
about  the  Baby  Bell  monopoly,” 
Neuharth  asks  sarcastically,  “Can  you 
imagine  the  gall  of  any  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  or  publishers  screaming  ‘monopoly’ 
at  anyone  else?”  Right  on,  Allen!  But 
where  were  you  when  we  needed  you? 

Victor  Jose 

(Jose  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Graphic,  Richmond,  Ind.) 


Is  Communism  Dead? 
Abilene  Wants  to  Know. 


So  does  Trenton.  Oakland.  Minot.  Honolulu. 


That’s  why  readers  throughout 
America  are  turning  to  the  editorial 
page  byliner  who’s  suddenly  captured 
attention  like  no  other  in  recent  history 
—  Mikhail  Gorbachev.^ 


This  commentary  —  by  one  of  the  key 
world  leaders  of  the  20th  century  —  is 
a  running  personal  interpretation  of  the 
key  political  events  shaping  the  world. 


For  more  information,  call  John  Brewer 
at  1-800-972-3550  or  fax:  212-645-3949. 


^Within  one  week,  we  had  placed  this 
exciting  column  in  more  than  100  papers. 
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Elach  year  millions  of  tons  of 
toxic  pollution  permeate 
Louisiana’s  air,  water  and  land. 
And  Eilthough  there  are  more 
than  600  abandoned  toxic 
dumps  throu^out  the  state, 
Louisiana  continues  to  be  the 
leading  importer  of  other  states’ 
hazardous  waste.  Shocking 
figures, "to  say  the  least. 


^  Thcjrunes-Pica)mne 

docqmenh^  lllie  Sony  atate  o^ 
environment  in  a  special 
14-part  report,  ‘Tiouisiana  in 
Perf.’^lnie  series  by  reporters 
JiSihes  OnSyme  and  Mark 
Sdtleifstein  and^oU^rapher 

shOdi.  our  read^^it 


against  polluters,  and 
s]^kra  corporations  and  state 
government  to  tighten 
environmental  protection 


Far  ^Lonfeiana  in  Peril,” 

The  Times-Picayune  has  been 
banored  with  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Award  for  environ¬ 
mental  journalism  by  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 
^d  was  named  a  finalist  this 
3^ar  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
’^planatory  journalism. 


UhttnM»s-‘ 
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The  Louisiana  state  capitol  building.  Baton  Rouge. 
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Plotting  for  future  success 

The  underlying  theme  of  this  year’s  ANPA  convention  in 
New  York  City  will  be  how  newspapers  can  do  business  better 


“Challenging  Conventional  Wis¬ 
dom”  is  the  theme  of  this  year’s 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  annual  convention  to  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  May  3-6. 

It  will  be  the  last  convention  un¬ 
der  the  ANPA  name  because  the 
membership  on  April  24  voted  916 
to  18,  with  one  abstention,  in  favor 
of  merging  the  association  with  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
several  industry  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  new  newspaper  industry  as¬ 
sociation  will  begin  operating  under 
the  new  name.  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (NAA),  on  June  1. 

The  other  groups  involved  in  the 
merger  are  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  the  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
the  Newspaper  Research  Council,  the 
Newspaper  Co-op  Advertising  Net¬ 
work,  and  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

The  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  originally  was 
also  to  be  part  of  the  new  NAA,  but 
a  legal  technicality  has  prevented  its 
joining  {E&P,  April  25,  P.8). 

This  year’s  convention  will  ad¬ 
dress  many  of  the  key  issues  facing 
newspapers,  such  as  diversity  (reach¬ 
ing  more  women  and  minorities);  the 
clash  between  marketing  and  Jour¬ 
nalism;  the  changing  advertising 
marketplace;  and  the  role  of  news¬ 
papers  in  shaping  public  policy. 

In  addition,  two  presidential  can¬ 
didates,  one  U.S.  ambassador  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  will  appear  before  the 
publishers,  while  President  George 
Bush  will  address  them  via  telecon¬ 
ference. 

Sunday 

In  a  different  twist  this  year,  the 
convention  will  offer  one  session  on 


Photo  provided  by  New  York  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 


Sunday,  May  3  —  an  8:30  a.m.  work¬ 
shop  entitled  “Big  ideas  for  small 
newspapers.”  Among  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  are  revenue  generating, 
cost  containment  and  new  products, 
and  the  discussion  will  be  geared  for 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
75,000  or  less. 

Monday 

“Early-bird”  workshops  will  be 
held  each  day  with  the  first  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  4  beginning  at  7  a.m.  Fre¬ 
quent  reader  programs  and  imple¬ 
menting  total  quality  management 
will  be  the  topics  of  the  first  two 
concurrent  sessions. 

An  early-bird  reception  sponsored 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  held  at 
7:30  a.m. 

Outgoing  ANPA  chairman  Robert 
Erburu,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Times  Mirror  Co.,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  convention’s  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  at  an  8  a.m.  breakfast,  followed 
by  a  report  from  ANPA  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Cathleen 


Black. 

The  Associated  Press  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  10  a.m.,  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  appearance  of  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  Terry  An¬ 
derson.  It  will  be  his  first  public  ad¬ 
dress  since  being  released  earlier  this 
year  by  Islamic  extremists  after  be¬ 
ing  held  hostage  for  nearly  seven 
years. 

Robert  Strauss,  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Moscow,  will  speak  at  the  AP  lun¬ 
cheon  following  its  meeting. 

The  first  of  four  major  roundtable 
discussions  will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  on 
May  4.  The  topic  to  be  discussed  is: 
“Our  business  requires  us  to  reflect 
our  diverse  readers  and  markets.  Why 
are  minorities  and  women  essential 
to  newspapers?” 

Ten  writers,  columnists,  editors, 
and  newspaper  executives  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  discussion. 

Tuesday 

Concurrent  early-bird  workshops 
(See  PROGRAM  on  page  12) 
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Program 


( Continued  from  page  II) 


will  begin  at  7  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May 
5.  One  will  discuss  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  (RBOCs)  and 
the  other  will  discuss  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act.  OSHA,  and  in¬ 
dependent  contractors. 

Independent  presidential  candi¬ 
date  H.  Ross  Perot  will  address  a 
breakfast  session  at  8  a.m.  on  May  5 
and  he  will  be  followed  by  the  annu¬ 
al  business  meetings  of  ANPA  and 
the  Ad  Bureau. 

The  second  roundtable  discussion 
of  the  convention  will  be  held  at  9: 1 5 
a.m.  on  May  5.  The  topic  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  will  be  “All  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives,  editors  included,  today  face 
real  bottom-line  challenges.  Does  ag¬ 
gressive  marketing  taint  good  jour¬ 
nalism?” 

Jeff  Greenfield  of  ABC  News  will 
be  the  “provocateur”  of  an  eight-per¬ 
son  panel  that  includes  columnists, 
editors,  publishers,  and  a  professor. 

Concurrent  workshops  on  “How  to 
do  Advertorials,”  “The  Promise  and 
Perils  of  Zoning,”  and  “Audiotex: 
Print  and  Voice  Working  Together” 
will  follow. 

Democratic  presidential  hopeful 
Bill  Clinton  will  speak  at  a  1 2:30  p.m. 
luncheon  on  May  5  and  convention 
attendees  will  then  be  bused  to  the 
United  Nations,  where  they  will  hear 
remarks  by  Chancellor  Kohl  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Wednesday 

More  early-bird  concurrent  ses¬ 
sions  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  will  be 
conducted  by  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  executives  and  will  dis¬ 


Terry  Anderson 
Will  speak  at  AP  meeting 


cuss  different  aspects  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  third  roundtable  discussion 
will  begin  at  8  a.m.  on  May  6  and  will 
discuss  “How  newspapers  can  work 
with  our  advertisers  to  deliver  to¬ 
day’s  hard-to-reach  consumer.” 

The  10-member  panel  will  include 
several  newspaper  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  and  some  retail  and  ad  agency 
execs,  but  no  editorial  types. 

The  fourth  roundtable  will  follow 
immediately  and  will  examine  how 
hard  newspapers  should  push  in  shap¬ 
ing  public  policy.  This  panel  will  in¬ 
clude  some  U.S.  congressmen,  lobby¬ 
ists,  and  two  newspaper  publishers. 

More  concurrent  workshops  will 
follow  at  1 1  a.m.  and  will  touch  on 
marketing,  lobbying,  and  public  pol¬ 
icy  issues. 


Henry  Cisneros,  former  mayor  of 
San  Antonio,  will  give  a  pre-lun¬ 
cheon  address  at  12:15  p.m.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  President  Bush  who  will 
give  a  teleconference  address. 

The  convention  will  adjourn  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Bush  speech. 

4:  *  * 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee  will  hold  its  biennial  meeting 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  at  2  p.m.  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


AP  board  election 

Associated  Press  members  will 
elect  six  members  to  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  during  its  annual  meeting  on 
Monday,  May  4. 

Incumbents  seeking  re-election 
from  cities  over  50,000  population  in¬ 
clude  David  Bradley  Jr.,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  Gazette;  William 
Burleigh,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer;  and  Har¬ 
old  Lifvendahl  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel. 

John  Montgomery  of  the  Junction 
City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union,  is  the  incum¬ 
bent  from  cities  under  50,(XX)  popula¬ 
tion. 

Seeking  election  along  with  the  in¬ 
cumbents  in  the  over  50,(X)0  popula¬ 
tion  group  are  Andrew  Barnes,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  William  Boyd, 
Central  New  Jersey  Home  News;  David 
Easterly,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News; 
Robert  Maynard,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  Erwin  Potts,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee;  and  John  Wolfe,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Thomas  Byrd  of  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Star  will  oppose  Montgomery  in 
the  under  50, (XX)  category. 


Receptions  during  the  ANPA  convention 


In  conjunction  with  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association’s  106th  annual  convention  in  New 
York  City  this  week,  a  number  of  organizations  will 
hold  cocktail  parties,  dinners,  and  assorted  entertainment 
events. 

Admittance  to  these  events  is  usually  by  invitation 
only.  Among  the  social  events  being  held  this  year  are: 

Sunday,  May  3 

New  York  Times  and  Newsday  —  champagne  brunch, 
fashion  show,  and  entertainment  —  10  a.m.  at  Macy’s, 
West  34th  Street  and  Broadway. 

Parade  magazine  reception  —  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  —  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
Starlight  Roof. 

King  Features  Syndicate  reception  featuring  Vic  Da- 


mone  —  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  —  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  7  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m..  East  Foyer;  concert  8:30 
p.m..  Grand  Ballroom;  coffee  and  desserts,  9:30  p.m.  to 
10:30  p.m..  Jade  Room  and  Astor  Salon. 

Monday,  May  4 

Early-bird  reception  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  magazine,  7:30  a.m.,  Waldorf-Astoria,  East  Foyer. 

New  York  Times  —  buffet  reception  —  5:30  p.m.  to 
8:30  p.m.  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

USA  Weekend  reception  —  11:45  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
—  Waldorf-Astoria,  East  Foyer. 

Times  Mirror  and  Newsday  reception  —  5  p.m.  at  the 
United  Nations  with  special  guest  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
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Best  and  most  challenging  of  times 

Hearst  CEO  Frank  Bennack:  ANPA’s  last  chairman,  NAA’s  first 


By  George  Garneau 

Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.  has  been  de¬ 
bating  with  himself:  Is  it  the  best  of 
times  to  be  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  “the  most  challenging  of 
times”? 

“The  answer  to  both  is  yes,”  says 
the  president  and  CEO  of  Hearst 
Corp. 

At  ANPA’s  annual  convention 
May  3-6  in  New  York,  Bennack,  59, 
becomes  the  last  chairman  of  the  106- 
year-old  ANPA.  A  month  later,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  first  chairman  of  the  new 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
a  blend  of  ANPA,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  and  six  associations 
of  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  and  research  executives. 

It  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  Bennack’s 
outlook  that  he  avoids  uttering  “the 
worst  of  times”  in  his  allusion  to 
Dickens.  In  a  radical  surgery  on  the 
newspaper  industry’s  associa¬ 
tions — occurring  during  the  worst 
newspaper  recession  since  World 
War  11 — he  sees  not  an  attempt  to 
solve  industry  problems,  but  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

“I  view  it  less  as  correcting  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  more  as  taking  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  bring  all  the  talent 
together  so  the  entire  organization 
can  speak  with  one  voice  and  exer¬ 
cise  all  our  energy,”  Bennack  said  re¬ 
cently  in  a  telephone  interview  from 
Hearst’ s  New  York  headquarters. 

He  concedes  that  the  divided  struc¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  industry  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  past  led  to  duplicated  ef¬ 
forts,  especially  among  the  two 
biggest  organizations,  ANPA  and 
NAB,  and  left  neither  able  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  maximum  clout  when  need¬ 
ed. 

Not  so  under  the  new  NAA,  he 
says. 

“For  the  first  time,  one  industry  as¬ 
sociation  will  bring  together  all  the 
talent  the  industry  can  muster,”  Ben¬ 
nack  said. 

Unabashedly  upbeat  about  NAA, 
Bennack  nonetheless  hints  at  nostal¬ 
gia  over  the  end  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
name. 

“My  feelings  are  overwhelmingly 
positive,”  he  said.  “Of  course,  the 
passing  of  that  distinguished  name 


Frank  Bennack 


that  has  served  the  industry  so  well 
has  a  certain  sadness  to  it,  but  NAA 
will  be  a  vigorous  and  successful  or¬ 
ganization  that  I  believe  is  going  to 
do  a  better  job  for  the  industry.” 

With  the  “strongest  and  best  fi¬ 
nanced  industry  organization  we  ever 
had”  in  place  after  a  year  of  wrench¬ 
ing  restructuring,  NAA  will  focus  on 
the  programs  that  forward  the  indus¬ 
try’s  agenda,  Bennack  said. 

“I  now  have  the  task  of  fulfilling 
the  promise  that  NAA  can  achieve  the 
industry’s  goals,”  he  said.  “Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  formal  merger,  the  by¬ 


On  the  agenda  is  the  continued  ef¬ 
fort  to  bar  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  (RBOCs)  from  be¬ 
coming  providers  of  electronic  in¬ 
formation.  After  losing  a  prolonged 
court  battle,  ANPA  spent  at  least  $2.4 
million  last  year  lobbying  Congress 
to  support  bills  prohibiting  RBOCs 
from  providing  information  as  long 
as  they  control  the  phone  lines  that 
move  it. 

Under  a  new  vice  president  and 
chief  legislative  affairs  counsel,  John 
Sturm,  NAA  will  focus  on  national 
and  state  legislative  matters,  battling 
heavy  RBOC  lobbying  and  heading 
off  overzealous  state  regulators. 

Another  goal  is  making  newspa¬ 
pers — their  staffs,  content,  and  read¬ 
ers — more  accurately  reflect  the  na¬ 
tion’s  racial  and  ethnic  diversity. 

“I  take  very  seriously  the  indus¬ 
try’s  commitment  to  diversity,”  Ben¬ 
nack  said.  “This  is  a  principal  ob¬ 
jective  and  an  opportunity  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  we  have  got  to  work  hard 
on  it.” 

Another  key  program  is  develop¬ 
ing  techniques  to  improve  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  newspapers  to  readers  and 
advertisers. 

Admitting  that  newspapers  will 
never  be  unanimous  on  anything, 
Bennack  found  “substantial  unanim¬ 
ity  in  the  belief  that  we  have  to  be 
more  effective  in  representing  news¬ 
paper  interests  in  Washington,  that 


“i  take  very  seriously  the  industry’s  commitment  to 
diversity,”  Bennack  said.  “This  is  a  principal  objective 
and  an  opportunity  for  newspapers,  and  we  have  got 
to  work  hard  on  it” 


word  is  going  to  be  program.” 

He  aims  to  build  no  single  hall¬ 
mark,  but  to  press  a  multifaceted 
agenda.  He  wants  to  be  judged  on 
the  progress  of  a  spectrum  of  efforts, 
not  on  any  one  program. 

The  chairman’s  main  role  will  be 
to  provide  leadership  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  the  help  of  NAA  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black  and  the 
board,  said  Bennack,  who  headed  the 
search  committee  that  selected  Black 
and  wants  to  be  known  for  recruiting 
world-class  leadership  to  fill  other 
key  NAA  positions. 


we  have  to  be  more  effective  in  de¬ 
veloping,  promoting,  marketing,  and 
selling  newspapers. 

“One  of  the  charms  of  our  business 
is  we  have  a  diversity  of  views,  and 
rugged  individualists,  but,  in  the  last 
analysis,  what  most  of  us  want  to  do 
is  supported  by  the  overwhelming 
majority.” 

Except  for  some  “innovations  and 
fine-tuning,”  he  foresaw  no  “major 
new  surprises”  at  NAA. 

Bennack’s  bright  outlook  for  the 
newspaper  industry’s  future  is  tem- 
(See  BENNACK  on  page  105 
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The  tab  for  ANPA’s  CEO  switch:  $2  million 

New  head  of  publishers’  association  gets  $1  million 
compensation  package  for  first  year  of  a  three-year  contract 


By  George  Garneau 

It  cost  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  about  $2  mil¬ 
lion  to  replace  its  top  officer  last 
spring,  according  to  sources  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  move. 

When  ANPA  asked  its  top  exec¬ 
utive  of  16  years,  Jerry  Friedheim, 
to  resign,  it  paid  him  $900,000  to 
$1  million  in  severance  and  replaced 
him  with  USA  Today  publisher  Cath- 
leen  Black  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  first  year  of  a  three- 
year  contract,  according  to  sources 
familiar  with  the  matters. 

ANPA  met  Black’s  $600,000  USA 
Today  paycheck  and  added  $100,000 
in  benefits  and  allowances,  bring¬ 
ing  her  pay  to  between  two  and  three 
times  what  Friedheim  earned. 

ANPA  also  reimbursed  Black  for 
$300,000  worth  of  stock  rights  she 
gave  up  by  leaving  Gannett  Co., 
sources  said. 

The  total  tab  to  replace  low-key 
association  manager  Friedheim  with 
dynamic  saleswoman  Black:  about 
$2  million. 

The  issue  has  left  ANPA  with  its 
own  small-scale  version  of  the  na¬ 
tional  controversy  over  CEO  com¬ 
pensation. 

Several  newspapers  have  quit 
ANPA  to  protest  Black’s  compen¬ 
sation,  saying  they  could  not  justi¬ 
fy  it  to  their  staffs — especially  dur¬ 


Cathleen  Black 


ious  other  benefits  whose  total  is 
consistent  with  the  position  of  this 
important  job  and  with  her  salary  at 
Gannett.” 

“Cathie  Black  is  certainly  a  well- 
paid  executive  of  world-class  abil¬ 
ities,”  he  said.  “We  believe  she  earns 
what  is  a  top  salary  and  is  paid  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  job,”  Bennack  said. 

Bennack,  who  chaired  the  search 
committee  that  chose  Black,  said 
there  has  been  grumbling  about  her 
salary,  which  was  disclosed  to  and 


“After  all,  we’re  not  in  the  newspaper  business. 
We’re  in  the  association  business.’’ 


ing  a  time  of  layoffs  and  cutbacks 
during  the  worst  newspaper  reces¬ 
sion  in  40  years  (see  story  on  fac¬ 
ing  page). 

Friedheim  was  replaced  because 
ANPA  wanted  a  new  and  more  dy¬ 
namic  image,  and  a  more  visible 
representative.  He  was  earning  about 
$250,000  a  year — $240,000  in  salary 
plus  $10,000  in  benefits  and  al¬ 
lowances. 

Incoming  ANPA  chairman  Frank 
Bennack  Jr.,  president  and  CEO  of 
Hearst  Corp.,  confirmed  that  Black 
earns  $400,000  in  salary  and  a 
$200,000  bonus  but  said  it  would 
be  “inappropriate”  to  specify  “var¬ 


discussed  by  ANPA’s  board.  But 
people  who  have  been  exposed  to 
her  work  at  ANPA  and  NAB  “have 
admired  and  supported  her,”  he  said. 

“My  own  view  is  that  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  required  an  executive  of 
exceptional  ability  and  experience 
and  Cathie  Black  fits  the  bill,”  Ben¬ 
nack  said. 

Gannett  reported  in  its  proxy  state¬ 
ment  that  when  she  left  she  was 
granted  3,914  shares  of  stock  as  her 
prorated  portion  of  a  stock  incen¬ 
tive  plan,  in  which  executives  ac¬ 
cumulate  rights  to  shares  to  be  col¬ 
lected  in  four  years,  if  they  stay  on. 

Black’s  compensation  puts  her 


among  the  highest-paid  association 
executives  in  Washington — in  the 
ranks  of  the  folks  representing  Hol¬ 
lywood,  doctors,  record  studios,  se¬ 
curities  traders,  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

According  to  National  Journal,  in 
a  1990  article  based  on  1989  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  figures.  Jack 
Valenti  of  the  Motion  Picture  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  led  the  pack,  with 
base  pay  of  $673,000,  followed  by 
the  American  Medical  Association’s 
James  H.  Sammons  with  $623,000, 
Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America’s  Jason  S.  Berman  with 
$551,000,  Securities  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Edward  I.  O’Brien  with 
$511,000,  and  American  Insurance 
Association’s  Robert  E.  Vagley  with 
$474,000. 

Bennack  said  Black’s  salary  should 
be  viewed  in  that  context:  She  is 
competing  with  representatives  of 
powerful  interest  groups  to  influence 
matters  of  vital  importance. 

Black  earns  more  than  the  vast 
majority  of  publishers  of  ANPA- 
member  newspapers.  By  ANPA’s 
own  figures,  the  publisher  of  an  av¬ 
erage  15,000-circulation  ANPA- 
member  paper  earned  under  $85,000 
in  salary  and  bonus  last  year.  Pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  biggest  papers,  over 
500,000  circulation,  earned  $560,000. 

But  a  former  ANPA  executive, 
suggesting  that  newspaper  and  as¬ 
sociation  salaries  do  not  necessari¬ 
ly  relate,  said,  “After  all,  we’re  not 
in  the  newspaper  business.  We’re 
in  the  association  business.” 

While  Black’s  compensation  dwarfs 
the  salaries  of  ANPA  board  mem¬ 
bers  from  most  papers,  others  earn 
over  $1  million  a  year  in  salary, 
bonus,  and  stock  as  chief  executives 
of  the  nation’s  largest  media  com¬ 
panies. 

Black  will  undoubtedly  have  more 
responsibility.  She  will  have  a  big¬ 
ger  title,  president  and  CEO,  com¬ 
pared  with  Friedheim’ s  president. 
And  when  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  is  created  June  1 
with  the  merger  of  ANPA,  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  and  six 
other  associations  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing,  circulation,  and 
research  executives,  she  will  lead 
( See  TAB  on  page  111) 
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Little  voices  of  dissent 

Some  small,  independently  owned  newspapers  feel  the  new 
high-powered,  high-profile  ANPA  is  too  rich  for  their  blood 


By  George  Garneau 

Scratch  the  surface  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  new  super  associa¬ 
tion,  whose  stated  goal  is  to  “speak 
with  one  voice,”  and  you  hear  tiny 
voices  of  dissent,  y 

They  come  from  small,  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  newspapers — the  mini¬ 
ature  dinosaurs  of  an  industry  domi¬ 
nated  by  giant  corporations — and 
they  are  protesting  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
tactics  in  reinventing  itself  as  a  high- 
powered,  high-profile  Washington 
player  called  Newspaper  Association 
of  America. 

As  the  nation’s  largest  newspaper 
associations  merge  into  NAA  to  pro¬ 
mote  newspapers  through  one  orga¬ 
nization  speaking  in  a  single  voice, 
the  sounds  of  dissent  are  heard  in  the 
patter  of  footsteps,  as  a  few  disgrun¬ 
tled  publishers  vote  with  their  feet. 
Feeling  lost  in  an  association  fi¬ 
nanced  and  controlled  mainly  by  big 
companies,  several  small-town  pub¬ 
lishers  are  leaving  ANPA. 

What  sent  them  packing  was 
ANPA’s  hiring  last  year  of  USA  To¬ 
day  publisher  Cathleen  Black  to  be 
president  and  CEO  of  ANPA  and,  ul¬ 
timately,  NAA.  It  was  not  Black;  it 
was  her  paycheck,  widely  reported 
at  over  $600,000  a  year.  That  figure 


does  not  include  $100,000  in  bene¬ 
fits  and  allowances,  including 
limousines.  (See  related  story  on  fac¬ 
ing  page.) 

Incoming  ANPA  chairman  Frank 
Bennack  Jr.  defends  the  compensa¬ 
tion  as  entirely  appropriate  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  comparable  with 
pay  at  other  major  associations. 

The  pay  package  offended  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  some  publishers  of  mod¬ 
est  means  partly  because  of  the  tim¬ 
ing — amid  widespread  layoffs  and 
cutbacks  during  the  worst  newspa¬ 


than  complain.  He  quit  ANPA  last 
year  after  20  years  in  the  group. 

So  did  Pete  Eyerly,  the  third-gen¬ 
eration  publisher  of  the  Press-En¬ 
terprise  in  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

“Being  that  we’re  a  small-town 
newspaper  trying  to  fight  a  tough 
economic  battle,  we  didn’t  feel  it 
sent  a  good  message  to  the  member¬ 
ship,”  he  said  of  Black’s  pay. 

Few  publishers  are  willing  to  criti¬ 
cize  their  peers  publicly  at  ANPA, 
which  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
merge  eight  independent  associations 


ANPA  has  spent  at  least  $2.4  million  in  the  iast  year 
on  seven  iobbying  and  consulting  firms,  the  unbud¬ 
geted  costs  wiping  out  a  budgeted  $1  million  operat¬ 
ing  surplus. 


per  industry  recession  in  40  years. 

“I  just  find  it  very  difficult  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  extraordinary  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits  package  awarded  to  Ms.  Black. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  times  that  are 
so  difficult,  it’s  hard  to  justify  to  our 
staff,”  said  Campbell  B.  Niven,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  1 5,000  cir¬ 
culation  Times  Record  in  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Niven — a  self-described  “strong 
believer”  in  associations — did  more 


peacefully  and  has  downplayed  dis¬ 
sent. 

Privately,  however,  several  pub¬ 
lishers  resent  the  appearance  of  man¬ 
agement  arrogance.  ANPA’s  board 
more  than  doubled  its  chief  execu¬ 
tive’s  pay — putting  Black  among  the 
highest-paid  association  executives 
in  Washington — and  one  member 
could  not  get  an  explanation. 

A  Midwest  publisher  who  also  quit 
(See  DISSENT  on  page  102) 


The  final  deadline? 

UPl’s  assets  to  be  auctioned;  anything  not  sold  will  be  liquidated 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  may  be 
facing  its  final  deadline;  but  then, 
again,  this  is  UPI. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  12,  when 
the  assets  of  UPI  are  to  be  auctioned 
in  court  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  the  85-year- 
old  wire  service  will  either  be  sold 
intact  or  in  pieces.  Anything  that  is 
not  sold  will  be  liquidated. 

UPI  asked  Judge  Francis  G.  Con¬ 
rad  for  an  auction  date  before  May  1 5, 
the  next  time  staffers  get  paid  or  it 
would  “have  to  cease  operations  due 
to  an  inability  to  meet  its  payroll.” 

Company  executives  reportedly 
told  staffers  that  UPI  projections 


showed  it  could  meet  payroll  through 
that  date. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  Ver¬ 
mont  because  that  is  where  Conrad 

—  who  has  presided  over  earlier  mo¬ 
tions  on  this  case  in  New  York  City 

—  is  based. 

Creditors  committee  attorney  Den¬ 
nis  O’Dea,  however,  said  the  credi¬ 
tors,  while  pleased  the  company  will 
finally  be  put  up  for  sale,  were  not 
happy  with  the  location  nor  with  the 
speed  with  which  the  auction  had 
been  planned. 

O’Dea  said  the  creditors  suggest¬ 
ed  months  ago  that  UPI  hire  a  pro¬ 
fessional  auctioneer  who  could  set  a 
proposal  for  the  best  way  to  market 


and  auction  the  property. 

Further,  he  wondered  why  UPI 
was  “so  insensitive  to  public  rela¬ 
tions”  by  painting  such  a  dramatic 
and  desperate  picture  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  it  is  trying  to  sell. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  the  credi¬ 
tors  committee  and  UPI  were  planning 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  auction 
setup  and  resolve  other  questions. 

“We  do,  of  course,  have  the  re¬ 
course  to  object,  but  we  don’t  want 
to  destroy  a  viable  auction,”  said 
O’Dea  of  Keck,  Mahin  &  Cate  in 
Chicago.  “We  do  want  to  see  the 
company  offered  for  sale,  but  we’re 
troubled  that  when  UPI  does”  agree 
(See  UPI  on  page  104) 
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A  ‘Camelot’  newspaper  company 

Independent  publisher  puts  public  interest  ahead  of  profit 


By  George  Garneau 

Joe  Smyth  gave  up  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  stock  to  create  his  dream:  a 
“public  trust”  newspaper  company 
that  puts  public  interest  ahead  of 
profit  and  is  designed  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  financially  driven  corpo¬ 
rate  owners. 

After  20  years  of  planning,  Smyth 
has  created  a  new  and  unique  corpo¬ 
rate  structure  for  a  newspaper,  with 
advice  from  an  expert.  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter,  whose  St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
set  a  standard  for  excellence  and  in¬ 
dependence  because  of  how  he  set 
up  his  estate. 

Smyth  (pronounced  like  Smith), 
50,  established  a  non-stock,  non¬ 
profit  membership  corporation,  INI 
Holdings  Inc.,  to  be  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  that  owns  and  controls  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  small 
Delaware-based  newspaper  company 
whose  stock  he  contributed  or  sold 
back. 

The  holding  company’s  charter 
says  it  “shall  be  operated  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  exercise,  promote,  and  help  pre¬ 
serve  the  principles  contained  in  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.” 

“What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  some¬ 
thing  that  would  endure  through  the 


Joe  Smyth 

tain  an  independent  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  through  generations,  Barnes 
said,  but  Smyth  “has  taken  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  hopeful  course.  In  these 
days  of  corporate  journalism,  we  very 
much  need  to  have  some  bastions 
like  those  created  by  Poynter  and 
Smyth  that  are  different  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  another  way  of  doing  things.  Be¬ 
cause  in  these  times  of  change,  jour¬ 
nalism  is  so  important  to  communi¬ 
ties  that  we  can’t  allow  it  to  be  seen 
as  just  a  business.” 


“What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  something  that  would 
endure  through  the  ages,”  Smyth  said.  “We  hope  to  set 
a  good  example  for  the  rest  of  the  industry.” 


ages,”  Smyth  said.  “We  hope  to  set 
a  good  example  for  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.” 

It  will  take  generations  to  find  out 
but,  if  it  works,  Smyth  will  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  where,  with  few  exceptions, 
publishers  have  largely  failed  to  find 
a  formula  to  guarantee  that  public  ser¬ 
vice  journalism  survives  in  the  Dar¬ 
winian  business  world  in  which 
newspapers  operate. 

“Anytime  you  find  an  owner  who 
essentially  will  give  up  ownership  for 
long-term  service  to  the  communities 
.  .  .  you’ve  got  something  remark¬ 
able,”  said  Andy  Barnes,  who  con¬ 
trols  Poynter’ s  St.  Petersburg  legacy 
and  who  advised  Smyth. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  main¬ 


Ben  Bagdikian,  press  critic  and 
retired  dean  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia-Berkeley,  called  Smyth’s  set¬ 
up  “a  very  creative  idea.  Its  goals 
clearly  are  to  ensure  that  profits  from 
the  newspapers  are  returned  to  the 
community  in  the  form  of  improved 
newspapers,  and  the  community  is 
served  rather  than  becoming  the 
property  of  a  corporation  that  has  oth¬ 
er  goals.” 

Bagdikian  liked  the  idea  so  much 
he  took  a  seat  on  INI  Holdings — 
breaking  his  rule  about  avoiding  ties 
to  media  companies  to  avoid  conflicts 
of  interest. 

“One  reason  I’m  on  the  board  is 
everybody  knows  I  don’t  think  mas¬ 
sive  corporate  ownership  of  commu¬ 


nity  newspapers  is  a  good  idea,”  he 
said. 

Smyth  watched  along  with  every¬ 
body  else  as  independent  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  slowly  absorbed  by 
newspaper  groups,  many  publicly 
held  corporations  owned  by  stock¬ 
holders  whose  interest  was  finan¬ 
cial — not  journalistic.  The  trend  has 
left  all  but  about  300  of  the  nation’s 
1,600  dailies  owned  by  groups. 

He  worried  that  Independent 
Newspapers — founded  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  bought  a  Dover,  Del.,  weekly  in 
1952  and  turned  it  daily — would 
eventually  suffer  the  same  fate,  be¬ 
coming  one  more  property  in  a  giant 
corporation’s  portfolio. 

Since  1969,  when  he  and  his  three 
sisters  bought  out  their  father.  Jack 
Smyth,  Joe  Smyth  dreamed  of  a  way 
to  preserve  Independent  Newspapers 
as  the  “public  trust”  he  considered  it. 

Under  his  management,  the  com¬ 
pany  expanded  beyond  the  Delaware 
State  News  to  include  the  Cambridge, 
Md.,  Daily  Banner  and  22  non¬ 
dailies  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Flori¬ 
da,  and  Arizona. 

Smyth,  who  bought  out  his  sisters 
in  1975,  kept  searching  for  an  alter¬ 
native  ownership  structure  that 
would  protect  the  company.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  his  dream  through  three  law 
firms,  the  last  being  Johnson  &  Gibbs 
of  Austin,  Texas,  where  he  found 
Thomas  Brorby. 

The  problem  was  that  there  was 
no  other  model  on  which  to  pattern 
a  new  corporate  structure.  Smyth  re¬ 
jected  all  available  options  because 
they  all  could  eventually  allow  the 
company  to  fall  prey  to  a  buyer: 

•  Selling  would  not  guarantee  that 
new  owners,  despite  their  good  in¬ 
tentions,  would  not  sooner  or  later 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

•  Keeping  it  in  the  family  rarely 
lasts  more  than  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions.  Ownership  eventually  spreads 
among  heirs  who  rarely  agree  on  run¬ 
ning  a  company  and  usually  settle 
by  selling  out  and  dividing  the  mon¬ 
ey.  Also,  inheritance  usually  requires 
heirs  to  pay  heavy  estate  taxes  and 
deprives  them  of  their  own  career 
choices. 

•  Employee  ownership  simply 
transfers  to  employees  the  temptation 
to  maximize  their  self-interest  and 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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•  Ownership  by  a  charitable  orga¬ 
nization  requires  the  charity  to  give 
away  5%  of  its  assets  every  year  and 
to  sell  assets  that  are  not  producing 
enough  income.  Independent  News¬ 
papers  is  too  small  to  start  a  non-prof¬ 
it  educational  institution  such  as  the 
Poynter  Institute. 

Finally  a  plan  emerged.  The  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  gave  it  a  green 
light. 

What  Smyth  settled  on  was  a  non¬ 
profit,  non-stock  membership  corpo¬ 
ration. 

He  formed  INI  Holdings  Inc.  last 
year.  He  contributed  20%  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers’  stock — the 
maximum  IRS  allowed — to  INI  Hold¬ 
ings.  He  sold  80%  of  Independent 
Newspaper  stock  back  to  the  compa¬ 
ny,  which  borrowed  to  buy  the  shares 
and  then  retired  them,  leaving  INI 
Holdings  in  sole  control  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers. 

Citing  advice  of  attorneys,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  disclose  dollar  amounts  of 
any  of  his  dealings. 

INI  Holdings  is  owned  by  no¬ 
body — as  Smyth  said,  “When  you 
don’t  have  any  shareholders  you 
don’t  have  any  dissidents’’ — but  con¬ 
trolled  by  five  “members.”  Hand¬ 
picked  by  Smyth,  they  function  as  a 
cross  between  a  charity’s  trustees 
and  a  regular  corporation’s  direc¬ 
tors. 

Members  are  prohibited  from  prof¬ 
iting  financially  from  their  position. 
They  have  the  flexibility  to  sell  as¬ 
sets  if  necessary  and  buy  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Members  may  be  paid,  but  at  the 
first  meeting  in  January  they  voted 
to  take  no  pay. 

They  vote  for  the  three-member 
board  of  directors  that  controls  In¬ 
dependent  Newspapers.  Serving 
staggered  terms,  they  vote  for  their 
successors  and  cannot  serve  succes¬ 
sively.  Like  Poynter’s  system,  it  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  they  will  se¬ 
lect  members  who  are  similarly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  company’s  goals. 

Smyth  remains  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers,  but  since  the  new 
ownership  took  effect  last  October, 
he  can  be  replaced  by  the  members. 

Independent  Newspapers  remains 
as  a  for-profit,  taxpaying  corporation. 
Without  shareholders  to  take  profits, 
it  returns  earnings  to  its  newspapers. 

The  new  structure  sets  up  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  so  that  “nobody 
can  rip  it  off  for  their  own  self-in¬ 
terest,  and  it  has  a  clear  charter  that 
it  will  be  operated  as  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise,”  Smyth  said  in  an  interview. 

In  a  column  in  an  employee  pub¬ 
lication  he  wrote:  “We  have  created 
one  little  ‘Camelot’  of  a  newspaper 


publishing  company  that  will  be  able 
to  maintain  its  independence  even  if 
all  the  rest  are  unable  to  do  so. 

“Independent  will  remain  free  to 
serve  its  communities  through  your 
dedication  to  conscientious  journal¬ 
ism.  It’s  up  to  us  who  work  here,  and 
those  who  will  follow  us,  to  make 
sure  we  take  full  advantage  of  this 
unique  opportunity  to  publish  truly 
independent  newspapers,  as  a  public 
trust  and  purely  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.” 

Everybody  acknowledges  it  won’t 
be  easy. 

Frank  Gannett  left  his  newspaper 
empire  in  the  hands  of  a  charity  de¬ 
signed  to  run  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communities  where  it  operated.  But 
Gannett  Foundation  lost  control  of 
Gannett  Co.,  which  eventually  went 
public.  Gannett  Foundation  last  year 
changed  its  name  to  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  and  sold  its  10%  Gannett  Co. 
stake. 

Until  the  Washington  Post  went 
public  in  1971,  a  panel  was  designed 
to  ensure  that  owners  operated  in  the 


public  interest.  The  Washington  Post 
Co.  now  has  two  tiers  of  stock,  with 
controlling  stock  held  by  the  Gra¬ 
ham  family. 

Nelson  Poynter  had  a  more  con¬ 
crete  plan.  He  created  the  Poynter 
Institute,  a  journalism  training  insti¬ 
tution,  to  run  Times  Publishing  Co. 
But  the  company  was  almost  taken 
over  by  investors,  led  by  Robert  Bass, 
who  acquired  a  40%  stake  from  Poyn¬ 
ter  heirs. 

As  the  newspaper  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  consolidate,  “the  only  ways 
to  stay  independent  are  to  have  ac¬ 
tive  management  with  majority 
shareholder  positions  or  through  cre¬ 
ative  trust-type  structures  such  as 
what  Dover  has,”  said  Drew  Marcus, 
vice  president  of  Henry  Ansbacher 
Inc.  His  company  represented  the 
Bass  group  that  gave  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  its  closest  scrape  with  a  hos¬ 
tile  takeover. 

Smyth  dismisses  the  suggestion 
he  did  anything  magnanimous  by  giv¬ 
ing  up  an  estimated  $8  million  to  $  10 
million  worth  of  stock  to  create  the 
new  ownership. 

“We  give  to  things  we  believe  in,” 
he  said.  “People  give  to  United  Way. 
I  don’t  think  I’m  doing  anything 
that’s  not  in  my  best  interests.  I’m 


doing  something  I  believe  in.” 

Smyth  insists  journalism  history  if 
full  of  editors  and  publishers  who  did 
things  against  their  own  financial 
interest,  including  editors  who  take 
unpopular  positions  and  owners  who 
publish  better  papers  than  they  have 
to. 

Profit  margins  at  Independent 
Newspapers  are  usually  “below  in¬ 
dustry  standard,”  he  says,  but  prof¬ 
its  have  been  healthy  enough  to  fi¬ 
nance  its  expansion. 

Smyth  admits  he  could  have  sold 
the  company  for  more  to  a  responsi¬ 
ble  owner  and  could  have  gotten 
more  tax  breaks  by  giving  it  to  char¬ 
ity,  but  neither  would  have  provided 
the  assurances  he  wanted. 

Smyth,  who  grew  up  in  Delaware 
and  now  lives  near  Phoenix,  said 
none  of  his  six  grown  children  en¬ 
tered  the  business,  and  none  expect¬ 
ed  to  inherit  it.  He  said  he  tried  to 
provide  for  his  family  by  investing 
outside  the  company. 

What  does  the  company’s  founder 
say  to  its  being  handed  over  to 


strangers? 

“I  think  it’s  great,”  says  Jack 
Smyth,  77,  who  says  he  has  seen  too 
many  communities  hurt  when  their 
papers  were  sold  to  large  newspaper 
chains.  To  avoid  that,  an  independent 
panel  charged  with  producing  the 
best  papers  is  “the  only  way,”  he 
said. 

Joe  Smyth  says  no  acquisition 
binge  is  pending,  but  “if  we  see  a 
situation  where  we  can  be  helpful  and 
put  out  a  good  newspaper,  we’d  con¬ 
sider  it.”  The  company  has  no  obli¬ 
gations  to  shareholders  that  would 
force  expansion  to  increase  profits, 
he  points  out. 

Will  Smyth’s  scheme  work? 

Bagdikian  rated  chances  “very 
good.” 

Smyth  said  only  time  will  tell  but 
was  optimistic  that  his  setup  has  im¬ 
proved  on  past  attempts  by  other  pub¬ 
lishers  who  tried  to  assure  that  after 
they  died  their  papers  remained  de¬ 
voted  to  public  service. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  “I’m  hav¬ 
ing  a  real  good  time.  I  feel  real  good 
about  the  ownership  structure  and 
I’m  looking  forward  to  helping  the 
company  progress — as  long  as  the 
holding  company  members  think  I’m 
doing  a  good  job.” 


Smyth  dismisses  the  suggestion  he  did  anything 
magnanimous  by  giving  up  an  estimated  $8  miiiion 
to  $10  miiiion  worth  of  stock  to  create  the  new 
ownership. 
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The  go-go  years  are  gone 

The  frenzy  of  takeovers  and  megadeals  that  kept  newspaper 
brokers  and  investment  bankers  busy  during  the  1980s  is  over 


By  George  Garneau 

In  the  go-go  years  of  the  late 
1980s,  when  his  companies  were  gob¬ 
bling  up  newspapers,  William  Dean 
Singleton  fielded  three  or  four  calls 
a  day  from  brokers  and  investment 
bankers  pitching  deals. 

No  more. 

“I  just  don’t  hear  from  brokers  that 
much  anymore,”  he  said  recently. 

The  days  are  over  when  brokers 
and  investment  bankers  scurried  to 
close  the  next,  perhaps  bigger,  news¬ 
paper  deal  during  a  national  frenzy 
of  takeovers  and  megadeals  that  re¬ 


er  in  sealed  bid  auctions.  It  seemed 
the  good  times  would  never  end. 

But  they  did.  How  things  changed 
in  five  years. 

The  1990s  kicked  off  with  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  worst  news¬ 
paper  recession  since  World  War  II. 
Economic  growth  sputtered.  Con¬ 
sumer  confidence  plummeted.  Ad 
revenues  dried  up  as  department 
stores  went  bePy-up,  awash  in  debts 
they  could  not  pay.  Newspaper  prof¬ 
its  went  into  a  tailspin — a  painful  re¬ 
minder  how  vulnerable  newspapers 
are  to  economic  cycles. 

The  decline  of  department  stores. 


Last  year  only  35  dailies,  valued  at  $315  million, 
changed  hands.  In  contrast,  when  the  buying  frenzy 
peaked  in  1986,  87  dailies  worth  $3  billion  changed 
hands,  according  to  Paul  Kagan  Associates  Inc. 


structured  U.S.  business — boosting 
corporate  indebtedness  and  bankrupt¬ 
cy. 

Deals  were  plentiful.  Classified 
advertising  was  rising  in  double  dig¬ 
its.  Newspaper  industry  profits  rose 
to  record  levels.  So  did  the  prices 
newspaper  companies  fetched. 

Facing  no  foreign  competition,  and 
all  but  a  few  facing  no  direct  com¬ 
petitors,  daily  newspapers  were  in 
such  demand  that  buyers  bid  up 
prices,  competing  against  one  anoth¬ 


the  traditional  base  of  newspaper  rev¬ 
enue,  and  growth  of  competing  me¬ 
dia,  including  catalogs  and  direct 
mail  grew,  signaled  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  trends — not  cyclical  shifts — 
that  dimmed  prospects  for  future 
newspaper  revenue  growth. 

The  market  for  newspapers  dried 
up. 

Last  year  only  35  dailies,  valued 
at  $315  million,  changed  hands.  In 
contrast,  when  the  buying  frenzy 
peaked  in  1986,  87  dailies  worth  $3 


billion  changed  hands,  according  to 
Paul  Kagan  Associates  Inc.  The  av¬ 
erage  price  per  paper  dropped  from 
$34.4  million  in  1986  to  $9  million 
last  year.  Since  1986  no  papers  over 
100,000  circulation  have  sold. 

Two  years  running  of  lower  prof¬ 
its  and  cash  flow  have  made  most 
publicly  traded  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  shy  of  acquisitions  for  fear  of  di¬ 
luting  already  lower  earnings.  For 
private  companies,  banks’  tighter 
credit  policies  have  crimped  their  ac¬ 
cess  to  financing.  Investors  from  out¬ 
side  the  industry  who  saw  newspa¬ 
pers  as  profitable  investment  tar¬ 
gets — Adler  and  Shaykin  buying 
Chicago  Sun  Times  and  Warburg  Pin- 
cus  taking  over  Ralph  Ingersoll’s 
junk  bond-financed  papers — have 
largely  left  the  scene. 

On  the  selling  side,  papers  that 
survived  the  recession  are  reluctant 
to  sell  at  prices  about  half  what  they 
were  five  years  ago. 

“There’ s  not  a  lot  for  sale  and  there 
aren’t  many  people  buying,”  Single- 
ton  says.  “In  newspaper  mergers  and 
acquisitions  it  has  been  as  quiet  in 
the  last  two  years  as  I’ve  never  seen 
it.  There  aren’t  any  sellers  who  real¬ 
ly  need  to  sell  and  those  thinking 
have  been  reluctant  to  put  them  on 
the  market  in  this  economic  envi¬ 
ronment  for  fear  they  won’t  get  their 
price.” 

The  1980s  saw  such  venerable 
names  change  hands  as  the  Louisville 
( See  DEALING  on  page  110) 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Robert  Bolitho 


Drew  Marcus 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 

By  Thomas  Winship 


Why  do  I  think  it  has  been  a  particularly  heady  spring 
for  journalistic  efforts,  some  that  inspired  and  some  that 
misfired? 

For  starters,  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors  Convention  had  its  normal  fare  of  highs  and  lows. 

Stouthearted  president  David  Lawrence  set  a  terrific 
tone  of  convincing  optimism.  He  took  a  mighty  swipe  at 
trash  reporting,  pleading  for  passionate  newspaper  at¬ 
tention  to  the  real-life  issues  of  its  readers,  passionate¬ 
ly  presented.  Said  the  prez: 

“There  is  no  substitute,  nor  will  one  ever  be  found, 
for  in-depth  reporting,  meaningful  investigations,  local 
profiles,  and  provocative  columns.  How  we  present  the 
news  is  important,  but  great  graphics  will  not  be  worth 
a  damn  if  we  forget  what  readers  really  need  —  gen¬ 
uinely  authoritative  reporting:  Reporting  that  you  can 
believe  in.  Reporting  that  you  can  act  upon.  Reporting 
that  you  can  retain  as  a  frame  of  reference.  That  sort  of 
reporting  is  to  be  found  in  many  forms  —  a  legislative 
expos,  a  guide  to  child  care,  an  analysis  of  how  munic¬ 
ipal  bonds  are  peddled,  a  how-to  guide  to  environmen¬ 
tally  kind  lawn  care.” 

Another  ASNE  high  was  Ellen  Goodman’s  early-bird 
writing  awards  session  about  the  real  stuff  —  good  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  relationship  between  writers  and  editors. 
Washington  Post’s  Henry  Allen  stole  the  show. 

Fine  writing  took  two  hits  in  recent  years,  Allen 
moaned.  First,  “It  was  bad  news  for  good  writing  when 
they  brought  good  management  into  the  newsroom,”  then 
electronic  messaging  “did  more  damage  by  eliminating 
the  bull  session.”  Allen  survived.  So  did  the  other 
ASNE  awards  winners  —  Russell  E.  Eshleman  Jr.  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Colin  Nickerson  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  John  Kenslerwald  of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Mon¬ 
itor.  Excerpts  were  read  aloud.  They  sang. 

O,  that  there  were  more  how-to  sessions  and  case  stud¬ 
ies  on  making  papers  more  fun,  more  vital;  brimming 
with  soul.  There  were  a  tad  too  many  couch  sessions  for 
my  taste  on  how  we  should  talk  to  each  other,  connec¬ 
tiveness  —  a  new  entry  in  an  editor’s  vocabulary  —  and 
chalk  talks. 

On  connecting  better  with  our  readers.  Burl  Osborne 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  said  it  all,  “I  don’t  know 
how  to  listen  too  much.” 

Pardon  the  parochialism,  but  the  day  at  Howard  and 
Georgetown  universities  also  was  not  exactly  the  high 
of  last  year’s  trailblazing  day  at  Harvard. 

Then  President  George  Bush  showed  up,  gave  a  stale 
speech,  and  almost  made  news,  thanks  to  his  flaks.  All 
week  prior  to  the  Bush  appearance,  aides  insisted  that 
the  president  would  not  take  editors’  questions  contrary 
to  a  sturdy  ASNE  tradition.  The  excuse  was  fear  that 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Glohe,  is 
president  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in 
Reston,  Va.  His  column  appears  monthly). 


editors’  questions  would  blunt  the  president’s  message. 
The  message  —  his  justification  for  aid  to  Russia  — 
had  been  announced  a  couple  of  days  earlier.  Only  plead¬ 
ings  by  society  member  Herb  Klein  saved  Bush  from  the 
headline:  “President  gags  nation’s  editors.” 

Nifty  crack-of-the-convention  award  went  to  Gannett- 
turned-Freedom  Forum  guru,  John  C.  Quinn,  who  told 
his  brethren,  “The  press  has  nothing  to  fear  but  the  press 
itself.” 

However,  the  biggest  real  news  of  the  ASNE  week  was 
the  fact  that  women  and  minorities,  still  small  in  num¬ 
bers,  dominated  the  panels  and  swept  the  election  for  di¬ 
rectors. 

*  :):  4! 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Pulitzer  ranch,  another  cur¬ 
mudgeonly  thought:  How  can  anyone  feel  anything  but 
deep  sorrow  for  two  entries  that  missed  out  on  a  prize 
—  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  “America:  What  Went 
Wrong?”  series  and  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  ’  premier 

digging  job  on  its  state  university. 

Failing  to  recognize  the  best  coverage  so  far  of  the 
Reagan  Revolution  is  the  equivalent  of  the  board  failing 
to  recognize  the  Washington  Post  for  its  Watergate  cov¬ 
erage.  At  least  Bill  Moyers  rescued  the  Philadelphia  sto¬ 
ry  in  a  magnificent  two-part  tv  documentary  based  large¬ 
ly  on  the  Inquirer’s  tour-de-force. 

*  *  * 

Finally,  we  are  continually  flagellating  ourselves  for 
not  explaining  the  role  of  the  press  better  to  our  readers. 
Yet,  when  editors  do  uncork  really  fine  talks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  no  one  prints  them.  We  have  become  so  goddamn 
uptight.  Here  are  two  examples  of  journalists  on  jour¬ 
nalism  that  should  be  printed  in  full.  Ask  for  them. 

Enter  Eugene  Patterson,  editor  emeritus,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  at  the  first  Ewing  Lecture  on  Values  in 
Journalism,  Duke  University,  April  3. 

“When  the  press  commits  itself  to  illuminating  more 
brightly  the  courses  a  self-governing  people  may  want 
to  take,  in  addition  to  examining  the  ditches  they  have 
run  into,  it  will  have  moved  beyond  half  an  effort  to  a 
whole  journalism.” 

Enter  Geneva  Overholser,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  the  Press-Enterprise  Lecture  series, 
Feb.  6: 

“Let  us  embrace  openness,  with  all  its  rough  edges, 
all  its  individual  inconveniencing.  Let  us  concoct  a  rich 
stew  of  wide-openness,  of  good  news,  bad  news,  fright¬ 
ening  news,  news  of  hope  and  success,  little  victories 
and  grand  failures,  humble  news,  high-flown  news,  tales 
of  crime,  tales  of  everyday  lives,  gossip  of  celebrities, 
inner  workings  of  government. 

“Let  us  brew  that  feisty  mash  from  which  good  infor¬ 
mation  will  drive  out  the  bad.  Let  us  cease  our  self-cen¬ 
sorship,  quit  worrying  about  being  liked,  and  believe  that 
the  American  public  can  be  trusted  with  information.” 
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Cost  of  covering  the  Olympics 

On  the  heels  of  a  pricey  Winter  Games’  location,  sky-high  Barcelona 
prices  have  media  eyeing  the  bottom  line  for  Summer  Games’  plans 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  year  or  so  ago,  a  sports  editor 
for  a  big-city  paper  went  to  Barce¬ 
lona,  Spain,  to  scout  out  living  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  1992  Summer 
Olympic  Games  coverage. 

Apartment  living  might  be  nice,  he 
thought. 

“Apartments  in  Barcelona  started 
at  $19,000  a  week  for  a  four-bed¬ 
room,  and  you’d  need  them  for  three 
weeks.  Add  on  that  $2,000  in  a  rental 
agent  fee  plus  a  deposit — and  you 
know  you’re  never  going  to  get  that 
back — and  you’re  talking  25  grand!” 
said  the  sports  editor,  who  asked  not 
to  be  identified. 

Needless  to  say,  the  newspaper’s 
staff  will  be  staying  at  the  Olympic 
Village. 

For  more  than  a  year,  news  orga¬ 
nizations  around  the  country  have 
been  coping  with  Barcelona  sticker 
shock  as  they  plan  Olympic  cover¬ 
age  in  a  year  of  austerity. 

What  is  worse  is  that  Barcelona 
follows  a  Winter  Olympics  at  Al- 


pair  quickly  found  some  much  cheap¬ 
er  local  dining  spots. 

Food  prices  were  stiff  even  at  the 
press  center,  Chicago  Tribune  out¬ 
doors  writer  John  Husar  wrote  from 
Albertville. 

“Missed  breakfast  at  the  hotel,”  he 
wrote  in  an  open  memo  to  his  editor. 
“Had  the  petit  dejeuner  at  the  press 
center.  A  glass  of  water,  juice,  one 
croissant,  one  hunk  of  French  bread, 
and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Fifty  francs. 
That’s  10  bucks.” 

Consider  that  Husar  was  just  one 
of  nine  reporters  or  columnists  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  sent  to  Al¬ 
bertville,  and  a  picture  begins  to 
emerge  of  the  extent  of  expenses  that 
a  news  organization  can  run  up. 

For  whom  the  bill  tolls 

It  will  be  especially  easy  to  run  up 
expenses  at  the  Summer  Games, 
which  begin  July  25. 

Barcelona  is  generally  considered 
the  second-most  expensive  city  in 
Europe.  Reuters  sports  editor  Steve 
Parry,  who  is  based  in  London,  goes 


“Apartments  in  Barcelona  started  at  $19,000  a  week 
for  a  four-bedroom,  and  you’d  need  them  for  three 
weeks.  Add  on  that  $2,000  in  a  rental  agent  fee  plus  a 
deposit . . .  and  you’re  talking  25  grand!” 


bertville,  France,  that  was  no  cheap 
date,  either. 

“Albertville  was  very  expensive,” 
Detroit  News  sports  editor  Phillip 
Laciura  said.  “We’re  still  going 
through  the  expenses  now.” 

Those  expenses  include  a  $60  cab- 
fare  to  take  News  sportswriter  Var¬ 
tan  Kupelian  the  barely  four  miles 
from  the  hockey  venue  to  the  press 
center. 

For  Kupelian  and  colleague  Joe 
Falls,  the  Albertville  meter  started 
running  from  their  very  first  meal  in 
the  village. 

The  restaurant  looked  like  noth¬ 
ing  special,  the  orders  were  for 
steak — and  the  tab  was  $60  each. 

“We  started  saying,  yikes,  at  this 
rate  we’re  going  to  run  out  of  mon¬ 
ey,”  said  Kupelian,  who  added  the 


so  far  as  to  call  it  the  second-most  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  world. 

Right  from  the  start.  Parry  said, 
Reuters  knew  that  it  needed  to  keep 
expenses  in  mind  for  the  Summer 
Olympiad. 

“There  was  never  any  real  thought 
given  to  going  anywhere  but  the 
Olympic  Village,”  Parry  said  of 
Reuters’  housing  plans. 

“As  far  as  hotels  in  Barcelona  go,” 
he  added,” ‘A,’  there  aren’t  very 
many  of  them.  ‘B,’  they’re  all  booked 
up,  or  supposedly  all  booked  up,  and 
‘C,’  they  cost  the  earth.” 

Reuters  is  one  of  several  big  news 
organizations  that  said  they  intend  to 
bring  slightly  fewer  people  to  this 
Olympics  compared  with  the  1988 
Games  in  far-cheaper  Seoul,  Korea. 

While  40  journalists  covered  Seoul, 


3 1  will  be  assigned  to  Barcelona,  Par¬ 
ry  said. 

“We’re  trying  to  cover  the  same 
amount  of  ground,  but  do  it  more  eco¬ 
nomically,”  he  said. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
smaller  team,  more  reporters  will  be 
assigned  roving  roles.  They  will  be 
assigned  at  the  last  minute  to  cover 
events  of  high  drama  or  interest. 

“It’s  high-risk  stuff  because  you 
can  never  be  sure  that  it  won’t  be  the 
[event]  where  you  do  not  have  some¬ 
body  that  will  be  the  place  where 
things  are  happening,”  Parry  said. 

“It’s  high-risk,”  he  repeated,  “but 
in  these  financially  straitened  times, 
you  do  what  you  have  to.” 

Few  news  organizations  know  that 
as  well  as  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al. 

“Obviously,  given  UPI’s  Chapter 
1 1  [bankruptcy]  filing,  we  are  not 
planning  to  field  a  humongous  force 
of  reporters,”  executive  editor  Steve 
Geimann  said. 

Plans  are  still  being  finalized, 
Geimann  said,  but  UPI  expects  to 
have  about  two  dozen  reporters  and 
correspondents,  including  six  free¬ 
lancers  who  will  be  traveling  to 
Barcelona  at  their  own  expense. 

In  addition  to  U.S.  sportswriters, 
the  UPI  contingent  will  draw  from 
Unipressers  in  its  Latin  American 
and  European  sports  bureaus, 
Geimann  said. 

“What  we’ve  done  is  looked  at 
our  needs  for  covering  the  major 
events,”  he  said. 

UPI  has  already  been  given  an  ear¬ 
ly  warning  about  Barcelona  prices, 
Geimann  said.  A  technician  who 
traveled  to  Barcelona  to  scout  facil¬ 
ities  paid  $42  for  a  meal  that  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  salad,  fish,  ice 
cream,  and  two  beers. 

“That  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
big  dinner,”  Parry  said.  “Obviously, 
costs  are  something  we  are  trying  to 
watch  very,  very  closely.” 

So  long,  Seoul 

Barcelona’s  costs  are  particularly 
galling  to  news  organizations  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  Seoul  Summer 
Olympics — held  in  the  relatively 
flush  year  of  1988 — was  consider- 

(See  OLYMPICS  on  page  24) 
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eadership  for  readership 


Meeting  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 

That’s  the  goal  of  Gannett’s  NEWS  2000  program, 
and  leading  the  effort  are  the  men  and  women  who 
publish  Gannett’s  newspapers. 

To  accomplish  the  goal,  publishers  and  editors 
developed  programs  to: 


Listen 

Newspapers  surveyed  residents,  held  town  meetings, 
convened  focus  groups,  and  met  -  one-on-one  -  with 
everyday  people.  Companywide,  newspapers  have  heard 
from  100,000  of  those  people.  The  listening  continues. 

Respond 

Each  newspaper  devised  a  plan  to  better  cover  the  issues 
and  topics  deemed  important  by  people  in  each  community. 

Change  ' 

The  newspapers  developed  new  beats  and  new  approaches 
to  each  community’s  key  topics.  Some  began  new  sections 
or  new  features.  All  are  working  to  anticipate  changes 
that  may  affect  readers’  lives. 

Lead 

All  newspapers  renewed  our  commitment  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  responsibilities  by  doing  more  stories  that  investigate, 
explain  and  suggest  solutions.  All  have  done  more  to  better 
reflect  diversity,  to  provide  essential  information,  to  interact 
with  readers  and  to  lead  the  community  editorially. 
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Leadership  from  the  top  means  more  readership  for  all. 

The  Gannett  publishers  providing  that  leadership  are  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  following  pages.  With  their  editors,  they  see  to 
it  that  our  newspapers  listen,  respond,  change  and  lead  - 
all  to  better  serve  readers  in  the  1990s  and  beyond. 
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Olympics 

( Continued  from  page  20) 
ably  cheaper. 

“Housing  in  Barcelona  is  two  to 
three  times  what  it  was  in  Seoul. 
Floor  space  [in  the  press  center  and 
at  venues]  is  up  to  10  times  more  in 
Barcelona.”  said  Darrel  L.  Christian, 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Nevertheless,  Christian  says  AP 
plans  to  spend  less  on  coverage  than 
it  did  for  the  Seoul  Games. 

For  one  thing,  technological  ad¬ 
vances  will  allow  the  wire  service  to 
take  a  slightly  smaller  staff.  The  con¬ 
tingent  of  about  50  will  include  10 
fewer  writers  and  editors  than  were 
in  Korea,  Christian  said. 

In  addition,  AP  will  not  be  pro¬ 
viding  daily  coverage  of  such  lower- 
interest  sports  as  table  tennis  or  Tae 
Kwan  Do. 

The  smaller  staff  will  not  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  taking  people  from  Euro¬ 
pean  bureaus  or  hiring  free-lancers, 
Christian  said. 

“Our  European  bureaus  are  fully 
squeezed  as  it  is,”  he  said. 


As  far  as  free-lancers  go,  Christian 
added,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  telling  an  AP  staffer  that 
they  cannot  go  to  the  Olympics  but  a 
free-lancer  can.” 

For  AP,  and  other  wire  services, 
even  the  clock  is  not  giving  a  break. 

The  six-hour  time  difference  is 
very  convenient  for  the  production 
cycles  of  daily  newspapers,  but  no 
particular  advantage  for  AP,  Chris¬ 
tian  says. 

“The  deadline  pressures  we  es¬ 
cape  for  a.m.  papers,  we  just  incur 
all  over  again  for  p.m.’s,”  he  said. 

‘Barcelona  Today’ 

Of  the  hundreds  of  American 
dailies  that  will  be  sending  at  least  a 
few  people  to  the  Olympics,  USA  To¬ 
day  is  the  paper  operating  most  like 
the  wire  services. 

“Our  coverage  philosophy  in 
Barcelona  will  be  the  same  as  it  has 
always  been  for  the  Olympics:  Every 
score,  every  day;  every  sport,  every 
venue,”  said  managing  editor/sports 
Gene  Policinski. 

As  in  past  Olympics,  USA  Today 
will  produce  a  separate  12-page  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Olympics  every  day. 


Still,  Policinski  echoes  the  AP’s 
Darrel  Christian  in  saying  the  time 
difference  does  not  necessarily  help 
his  paper. 

“With  Barcelona,  you  have  very 
much  an  Olympics  packaged  for  tv, 
so  we  have  to  do  as  much  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next  day’s  competition 
as  covering  what  happened.  If  we 
just  do  yesterday’s  events,  we  would 
be  presenting  news  12  to  24  hours 
after  everybody  has  seen  it  on  tv,” 
Policinski  said. 

Nevertheless,  USA  Today  is 
preparing  for  late-night  closings.  Ad¬ 
ditional  shifts  of  25  people  will  be 
working  from  8  a.m.  to  3  a.m.  in  the 
paper’s  Arlington,  Va.,  headquarters 
to  produce  the  special  sections. 

“We  can  close  into  3  a.m.  to  4  a.m. 
Eastern  time  to  hit,  at  least,  most  of 
the  West  Coast  editions,”  Policinski 
said. 

USA  Today  is  also  preparing  for 
big  expenses. 

The  paper  is  sending  about  50  peo¬ 
ple  and  figures  their  expenses  for  the 
Olympiad  will  run  about  $8,000  each, 
Policinski  says.  By  contrast,  Seoul 
cost  about  $6,500  per  journalist,  he 
said. 


Those  figures  include  only  direct 
expenses  such  as  travel,  food,  and 
lodging.  Satellite  charges,  phone 
lines,  transportation,  floor  space 
rental,  and  other  expenses  look  to  be 
heftier  at  Barcelona. 

USA  Today  began  preparing  for 
the  ’92  Olympics  literally  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Seoul  Olympics  concluded. 
In  fact,  an  advance  team  visited 
Barcelona  three-and-a-half  years  ago. 
(Similarly,  USA  Today  planners  will 
be  going  to  Lillehammer,  Norway, 
this  month  to  prepare  for  the  1994 
Winter  Olympics.) 

The  early  arrival  allows  the  paper 
to  get  good  housing  situations,  which 
was  particularly  important  in  the  un¬ 
usually  spread-out  Winter  Games  in 
Albertville. 

However,  bringing  a  big  journal¬ 
istic  and  technical  staff  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  clout  at  the  Games, 
Policinski  said. 

“Having  more  people  just  makes 
it  that  much  more  expensive.  When 
you  have  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  at  these  Games,  our  50  are  just 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,”  he  said. 

With  so  much  prep  work  complet¬ 
ed,  Policinski’s  biggest  concern  as 


the  Olympics  near  is  a  prosaic  one: 
traffic. 

“I’m  worried  that  while  [journal¬ 
ists]  can  get  back  and  forth  from 
venues,  they  will  not  get  there  fast 
enough.  [Authorities]  are  going  to  try 
to  control  traffic,  but  it’s  a  wide-open 
city.  I  understand  it’s  like  rush  hour 
in  Washington  there,”  he  said. 

“When  you  have  invested  this 
heavily  in  coverage,  and  you  can’t 
get  it  into  the  newspaper,  well,  I  wor¬ 
ry  about  that.  We’ve  set  up  an  elab¬ 
orate  system  we  hope  will  eliminate 
that  problem,”  Policinski  said. 

On  the  cheap 

At  the  newspaper  that  USA  Today 
founder  A1  Neuharth  loves  to  hate, 
the  Washington  Post,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/sports  George  Solomon 
mock-seriously  poses  the  question  of 
how  to  uphold  quality  while  holding 
down  expenses. 

“One  may  well  ask,  will  the  Post 
be  doing  something  like  this  on  the 
cheap?  And  the  answer  is  yes!” 
Solomon  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view. 

The  Post  will  be  sending  an  edi¬ 
tor,  photographer,  copy  editor,  and 
about  10  other  journalists,  Solomon 
said. 

That  is  almost  exactly  the  number 
that  went  to  Seoul. 

The  difference  this  time,  Solomon 
said,  is  that  “we  will  try  to  do  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  extravagantly.” 

In  fact,  Solomon  said,  the  Post’s 
total  bill  will  not  be  all  that  outra¬ 
geous. 

“To  be  honest  with  you,  if  you 
stay  at  the  Olympic  Village  and  you 
get  good  airfares  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance,  it’s  not  too  extravagant.  It’s 
not  as  bad  as  you  think.” 

The  Post  plans  to  cover  the  major 
events,  and  is  sending  its  NBA  writ¬ 
er  for  the  first  time  because  Ameri¬ 
can  pros  will  be  on  the  U.S.  basket¬ 
ball  team. 

Other  than  that,  he  said,  “My  main 
goal  will  be  to  keep  our  three  colum¬ 
nists  from  writing  on  the  same  topic 
every  day.” 

There  is  at  least  one  exception  to 
the  more  austere  coverage. 

Dallas  Morning  News  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Dave  Smith  said  the  paper  plans 
to  send  two  more  journalists  than  the 
eight  sent  to  Seoul. 

“I  think  there’s  more  interest  in 
this  Olympics,”  Smith  said. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  local  interest  in  Michael  John¬ 
son,  the  world  record  holder  in  the 
200-  and  400-meter  sprints. 

The  paper  is  planning  eight  pages 
of  Olympic  coverage.  Smith  said. 

(See  OLYMPICS  on  page  111) 
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Your  Readers  Are  Watching  Cable  ... 

Are  You  Covering  It? 


"With  multiplexing  and  pay  per  view,  cable  systems  are  having  a  difficult 
time  delivering  all  of  their  program  choices  to  the 
viewer.  At  TV  Update,  we  view  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  our  newspaper  clients  and  the 
cable  systems  In  the  market  to  become  the  most 
complete  source  of  TV  information.  This 
achievement  will  Insure  that  television  viewers  will 
need  and  want  to  refer  to  the  newspaper  to  find  out 
just  what  is  on  TV." 


TV  Update 

We  just  keep  getting  better. 


Dennis  O'Neill,  President 


Writer’s 

Workshop 

By  Jack  Hart 


A  manner  of  speaking 


You  finish  a  long  day  in  the  newsroom,  head  home, 
and  happily  detour  into  the  corner  tavern.  You  settle  onto 
a  stool,  and  glance  up  at  the  tv  flickering  behind  the  bar. 
On  the  screen,  crowds  surge  through  narrow  streets  and 
somber  men  face  one  another  across  large  conference 
tables.  The  guy  hunched  over  the  bar  next  to  you  gives 
you  a  nudge.  “Whaddaya  think  about  all  dis?”  he  asks, 
his  eyes  locked  on  the  screen. 

You  sit  up  and  turn  to  face  him.  “Increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  about  Hindu-Moslem  violence  in  the  disputed  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kashmir,  at  the  border  between  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan,  the  State  Department  has  moved  to  expel  the  lead¬ 
er  of  a  Kashmiri  separatist  group  visiting  the  United 
States.” 

“I’ll  be  damned,”  he  says,  pushing  his  baseball  hat 
back  on  his  head  and  taking  another  drag  on  his  Camel. 
“I  never  woudda  guessed.” 

You  decide  to  change  the  subject.  “In  arguing  for  pas¬ 
sage,”  you  continue,  “supporters  of  the  resolution  said 
the  availability  of  health  care,  including  rights  to  abor¬ 
tion  and  family-planning  services,  could  have  a  serious 
impact  on  the  family  and  work  lives  of  union  members.” 

“Yeah,”  he  says.  “I  kinda  figured  that.” 

Then  he  rises  from  his  stool,  slowly  pours  his  beer  in 
your  lap  and  saunters  out  the  door. 

:|c  4c  4; 

Hardly  anybody  would  suffer  such  nonsense  in  a  face- 
to-face  conversation.  Yet  print  journalists  routinely  in¬ 
flict  it  on  readers.  Each  of  the  leaden  responses  our  imag¬ 
inary  drinker  unloaded  on  his  bar  partner  recently  moved 
on  the  wire  and  appeared  in  American  newspapers. 

They  are  examples  of  journalese,  a  pattern  of  language 
that  never  appears  in  normal  conversation  but  that  fills 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  contagion  displays  two 
symptoms.  William  Zinsser,  the  author  of  On  Writing 
Well,  focuses  on  the  form  he  defined  as  “a  mixture  of 
cheap  words,  made-up  words,  and  cliches.”  Thoughtless 
references  to  heated  debates,  hot  pursuits,  stormy  ses¬ 
sions,  clashing  protesters,  and  trendy  eateries  fill  the 
pages  of  the  typical  newspaper. 

Journalese  is  also  strange  forms  of  syntax  that  trash 
the  natural  rhythms  of  everyday  conversation. 

At  some  point  in  their  careers,  journalists  learn  that 
they  can  cram  more  information  into  a  sentence  if  they 
begin  with  a  long  phrase.  So  they  start  backing  in,  launch- 

(Jack  Hart,  reporter,  editor,  and  journalism  school 
professor,  is  the  staff  development  director  and  writ¬ 
ing  coach  at  The  Oregonian  of  Portland.  He  wel¬ 
comes  comments  and  published  examples  —  identi¬ 
fied  by  publication,  date,  and  page  —  at  1320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201.) 


ing  their  stories  with  puzzling  strings  of  prepositions  and 
participles. 

This  backassward  form  is  especially  common  in  leads. 
Writers  apparently  feel  trapped  between  the  healthy 
urge  to  produce  a  one-sentence  lead  and  the  impulse  that 
calls  for  cramming  the  lead  full  of  explanations,  quali¬ 
fications,  and  deviations.  So  they  seize  on  a  structure 
that  allows  them  to  pile  on  the  additional  information. 

Despite  its  air  of  self-importance,  this  mutant  English 
spills  out  without  any  real  thought.  Its  hackneyed  struc¬ 
ture  is  so  predictable  that  a  machine  could  generate  it. 

Typically,  such  a  sentence  begins  with  a  preposition, 
usually  “in.”  Then  it  presents  the  journalist’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  something  happened  or  what  its  significance 
might  be.  Then  it  finally  introduces  the  main  clause,  and 
the  reader  finds  out  what  actually  happened. 

Leads  unthinkingly  patterned  after  this  form  invari¬ 
ably  make  for  difficult  reading  if  only  because  they  are 
so  long.  Often,  such  sentences  creep  along  until  they 
reach  unreadable  lengths  of  50  or  60  words. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  off  the  national  wires: 

•  In  a  landmark  speech  that  shocked  both  black  and 
white  South  Africans,  President  F.W.  de  Klerk  on  Fri¬ 
day  lifted  the  30-year-old  ban  on  the  Africa  National 
Congress  ....  (the  entire  lead  contained  57  words) 

•  In  the  city’s  biggest  independently  organized  politi¬ 
cal  rally  in  40  years,  thousands  of  Bulgarians  assembled 
on  the  steps  of  a  Bulgarian  Orthodox  church  Satur¬ 
day  ....  (34  total  words) 

A  closely  related  form  of  journalese  substitutes  a  par¬ 
ticiple  for  the  introductory  preposition.  The  stuffy  jour¬ 
nalist  in  the  neighborhood  bar  used  one  of  those  strange 
constructions  when  he  began  a  comment  with  “increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  about  Hindu-Moslem  violence.”  Wire 
services  moved  both  of  these  examples  over  the  past  cou¬ 
ple  of  years: 

•  Delivering  his  first  State  of  the  Union  address  before 
a  joint  session  of  Congress,  Bush  made  the  surprise  pro¬ 
posal  as  he  described  the  cataclysmic  changes  of  1989  that 
produced  what  he  called  a  “singular  moment  in  history.” 

•  Bowing  to  pressure  from  political  rivals  in  his  own 
party.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  agreed  Wednes¬ 
day  to  be  bound  by  their  hard-line  conditions  for  con¬ 
ducting  peace  negotiations  with  the  Palestinians. 

A  related  form  often  shows  up  in  newspaper  copy,  as 
well.  It  is  simply  a  version  of  Timestyle,  the  backward- 
ran-sentences-’til-reeled-the-mind  affectation  introduced 
in  Time  magazine.  Here  is  one: 

•  Arrested  there  on  an  accusation  of  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  was  Uchechi  D.  Loud,  20. 

Note  that  whatever  the  variant,  the  form  almost  always 
(See  WORKSHOP  on  page  111) 
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How  Hearst  New^apers  exclusively  uncovered  the  extent 
of ‘friendly  fire’  casualties  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 


February  3, 1991: 

Hearst  Newspapers’  Stewart  M. 
Powell  and  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  Charles  J.  Lewis  begin  an 
inquiry  into  friendly  fire  casualties 
early  in"Desert  Storm." 


February  3,  1991 
*BC-Friendly  Fire< 

^Friendly  Fire  dales  Eight  of  First  Twelve  U.S.  Dead  in  7 
By  STEWART  M.  POW£LL^< 

Hearst  News  Service»< 

RIYAlXi,  SAUDI  ARABIA  —  Eight  of  the  first  12  Aeerican  ca^ 
killed  in  action  in  the  gr™’' '  '  *aai —  ’  ' 

fire"  ’  -"''.hed  bv 


AHmy.  N.Y. 


After  a  four-month  investigation, 
Powell  and  Lewis  reveal  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  friendly  fire  losses  for  the 
first  time  in  a  four-part  series, 
“Killing  Our  Own:  Friendly  Fire  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.” 


□High-tech 
weaponry  often  led 
to  U.S.  fratricide. 


ly  fire,  accordiiit  to  a  Near  mUtlaijr 
officer  fainiUar  wte  the  stady. 

FrieodlT  Are  iaddeols  ipooMd 
the  war,  from  aa  Air  Fora 
Tlwaderliolt  aoti4uik  atrc-'*' 
vertently  itr»"~-  * 
dee  ' 


By  Stewart  M.  Sewell 
and  Ctiarlee  J.  Lewie 

TimM  Union  WBOhmgion  bur— u 

Washington  -  Ameticao  a-' 

(tiers  were  killed  * 

"friendly  fire"  *• 


August  14, 1991: 

Pentagon  breaks  its  silence  and  con¬ 
firms  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  suf¬ 
fered  friendly  fire  casualties  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  Powell  files 
21  more  friendly  fire  stories  for 
Hearst  Newspapers  over  the  next 
four  months. 


Friendly  fire  cited 
in  17%  of  U.S.  gulf 
war  casualties 

Past  wars’  rate  estimated  at  2% 

■»8tewBrtll.neere«  <«etofliidaet 


Albany  Times  Union  •  Beaumont  Enterprise  •  Edwardsville  Intelligencer  •  Houston  Chronicle 
Huron  Daily  Tribune  •  Laredo  Morning  Times  •  Midland  Daily  News  •  Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Plainview  Daily  Herald  •  San  Antonio  Light  •  San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


View  from  the  Top 

Where  will  newspapers  be  in  10  years? 


By  Milt  Rockmore 


Newspapers  have  had  other  recessions  but  this  one  is 
different.  Besides  the  death  of  long-established  papers, 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  historic  loss  of  jobs — 20,000 
in  14  months,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics.  It  has  seen  the  economy-driven  wedding  of  the  Ad 
Bureau  and  the  ANPA  while  other  industry  groups  con¬ 
sider  shrinkage  by  amalgamation.  Emerging  technolo¬ 
gies  threaten  the  status  quo.  Just  a  few  years  ago  news¬ 
papers  were  being  hailed  as  cash  cows.  Now  many  are 
fighting  for  survival.  In  past  recessions  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  was,  “When  will  the  economy  improve?"  Now  it  is, 
“Will  the  industry  change?  Can  it  survive?  How?"  Here 
are  five  views: 

Donald  L.  Shaw 

Professor  of  journalism 

University  of  North  Carolina 

In  1920,  there  were  1.34  newspaper  subscriptions  per 
household.  In  1986  there  were  .70  subscriptions  per 
household.  Historically,  the  slide  has  been  downhill  for 
70  years  and  it  shows  no  sign  of  slackening.  Media  go 
through  periods  in  which  they  strive  for  maximum  mar¬ 
ket  penetration,  a  period  on  top,  and  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  downward  slide.  Like  radio,  most  survive, 
but  some,  such  as  black-and-white  commercial  film,  do 
not. 

Leaders  emerge  and  attempt  to  expand  the  displaced 
medium  to  the  largest  audience  possible.  They  may  ex¬ 
periment  with  content,  distribution,  or  in  other  ways.  His¬ 
tory  teaches  us  that: 

•  No  medium,  once  it  has  lost  its  dominant  position, 
has  ever  returned  to  the  top. 

•  The  process  of  change  is  becoming  more  rapid. 

•  Content  alone  will  not  attract  audiences  back  after 
they  leave;  convenience,  habit,  interest,  and  many  oth- 

(Rockmore  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


er  factors  are  involved. 

•  Media  that  are  flexible  and  adjust  can  find  a  prof¬ 
itable  segment  of  the  audience. 

•  The  concept  of  “mass  media”  is  obsolete.  Audiences 
are  not  loyal,  they  exercise  choices  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  in  ways  that  suit  them  best. 

Now,  having  said  that,  let  me  add  that  I  am  optimistic 
about  newspapers.  Qualitatively,  they  are  better  than  ever 
today.  The  people  who  work  on  them  are  better  educat¬ 
ed,  with  better  backgrounds,  they  are  more  profession¬ 
al  and  knowledgeable  in  the  use  of  data-based  systems 
than  ever  before. 

Newspapers  are  evolving  toward  a  vital  and  impor¬ 
tant  niche  in  the  marketplace.  Never  again  will  they  be 
the  jazzy,  spicy  vehicles  of  the  ’20s  and  ’30s.  They  will 
be  more  in-depth,  more  useful,  more  like  daily  maga¬ 
zines,  experimenting  in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  serve  audi¬ 
ences  in  different  ways. 

Their  numbers  will  decline  and  those  that  remain  will 
have  to  re-engineer  themselves  to  be  more  creative.  They 
will  have  to  become  less  hierarchal  and  more  horizon¬ 
tal  by  listening  less  to  government  sources  and  more  to 
themselves  and  to  people  at  the  bottom.  Newspapers  have 
the  potential  for  highly  creative  re-engineering  if  they 
would  just  do  it. 

John  Naisbitt 

Author  of  Megatrends 

Newspapers  of  the  future  will  be  more  knowledgeable 
and  literate.  They  will  also  have  to  buy  into  the  concept 
of  information  as  entertainment.  It  is  pointless  to  try  and 
recapture  readers  who  get  their  news  from  television. 
Those  who  read  newspapers  will  constitute  a  far  more 
influential  and  affluent  audience.  Newspapers,  therefore, 
will  have  to  concentrate  more  on  being  important  than 
on  being  popular. 

(See  VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  on  page  30) 


John  Naisbitt 


Joseph  Ostrow 


Burns  Roper 
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Tte  Power 
.of  Ideajs . 
in  Media. 


For  innovative  ideas,  expertly  executed,  companies  in 
the  media  industry  continue  to  turn  to  First  Boston. 

Our  dedicated  team  of  media  specialists  have  global 
industry  knowledge  and  expertise  in  all  fecets  of  metiers, 
acquisitions  and  corporate  finance.  Whether  working  with  a 
private  company  in  a  single  industry  or  a  public  corporation 
that  operates  globally,  we  create  ideas  which  lead  to  success. 
Since  1988,  First  Boston  has  advised  its  media  industry 
clients  on  over  $75  billion  of  public  and  private  financings 
and  metiers  and  acquisitions.  The  featured  1991  and  first  quarter  1992  transactions  exemplify  the  range 
of  our  expertise  in  different  segments  of  the  media  industry. 

Media  Group  1991  8c  First  Quarter  1992  Transactic^ 

First  Boston  Client  ^ 


Grupo  Televisa  S.A.  de  C.V. 

Taft  Broadcasting  Partners 

TVX  Broadcast  Group,  Inc. 

CoI.ead  Manager  of  Global  Depository  Shares  (Europe) 

Sale  of  Station;  Recapitalization  with  investment  by  Tnbune 

Sale  of  reruaiiiing  shares  to  Paramount  Ckrmmunications,  Inc. 

$250,000,000 

62,400,000 

75,000,000 

Cable 

American  Television  &  Communications  Corp. 
Gablevision  Industries,  Inc. 

Cablevision  Industries  Coiporation 

Lenfest  Communications,  Inc. 

Mutual  of  New  York  (MONY) 

The  Providence  Journal  Company/Kelso 

TCI  Central,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Advice  with  resptect  to  offer  by  Time  Warner  Inc.  for  Remaining  Interest 

Senior  Notes  due  2(X)1 

10%%  Senior  Notes  due  2002 

Senior  Notes  due  2(X)  1 

Sale  of  Cable  Television  Partnership  Interests 

Acquisition  of  King  Brtjadcasting  Company 

Senior  Notes  due  2(X)1 
lOWfc  Senior  Notes  due  200 1 

9%%  Senior  Notes  due  1998 

9.65%  Senior  Notes  due  2{X)3 

9.80%  Senior  Debentures  due  2012 

9%%  Senior  Notes  due  2(X)2 
\0^%  Senior  Debentures  due  2022 

$1,250,000,000 
66,000,0(X) 
300,(XX),000 
100,000,000 
Not  Disclosed 
Not  Disclosed 
75,000,000 
1(X),000,000 
100,000,000 
150,0(X),0(X) 
600,000,000 
2<X),(XX),000 
150,000,000 

Cellular 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications,  Inc. 

Greek  Government 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

1,882,(XX)  shares  of  Class  A  common  .stock 

PrivaUzaUon  Advisory  (pending) 

Joint  Venture  and  Relate  Transactions  with  Cellular  Communications,  Inc. 

$  48,273,000 

Not  Disclosed 
Not  Disclosed 

Entertainment 


BET  Holdings 

Gaylord  Entertainment 

Paramount  f  Communications 

TPI  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Iniual  Public  Offering 

IniUal  Public  Offenng 

7M2%  Senior  Notes  due  2(X)2 

Paitnership  Formation  for  Exhibition  Enterprises 

$  83,000,000 

212,(XX),000 
250,000,(XX) 
I28,(XX),(XX) 

Publishing 

Affiliated  PublicaOons,  Inc. 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Enquirer/Star  Group,  Inc. 

Enquirer/Star  Group,  Inc. 

Enquirer/Star  Group,  Inc. 

Enquirer/Star  Group,  Inc. 

Estate  ofjames  L.  Knight/Knight  Ridder 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Marvel  Entertainment  Group,  Inc. 

Reed  Publishing  (USA)  Inc. 

Wolters  Kluwer 

2,240,(XX)  shares  of  Class  A  common  stock 

Senior  Notes  due  1993-2(X)1 

Iniual  Public  Offering 

Secondary  Stock  Isjsuance 

Warrant  Exchange  for  Common  SttKk 

Senior  Subordinated  Notes  due  2(X)2  (pending) 

135,()()0  Unit  consisung  of  Zero  Coupon  Senior  Subordinated  Notes  due  1997 
with  Warrants  (pending) 

EvaluaUon  ofSecuriues  held  by  F.state 

Senior  Notes  due  1996 

7%%  Notes  due  1998 

4,0()0,(X)0  Shares  of  Class  A  Common  Stock 

Acquisiuon  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jtrvanovich,  Inc. 

Iniual  Public  Offering 

9%  Notes  due  1996 

(%%  Sub.  Converuble  Notes  due  1999 

$  17,920,000 

175,000,000 
189,0(X),000 
36,000,000 
23,000,000 
1(X),000,000 
I(X),0(X),(XX) 

Not  Disclosed 
50,000,000 
1(X),0(X),(XX) 
97,000,0(X) 
1,5(X),(XX),000 
79,200,000 
125,(XX),000 
Dfl  200,000,0(X) 

Satellite  Services 

CommunicaUons  Satellite  CorpotaOon 
Communicadons  Satellite  CorporaUon 

IDB  CommunicaUons  Group,  Inc. 

8.95%  Notes  due  2001 

8^^%  Debentures  due  2004 

Primary  Stock  Issuance 

$  75,(XX),(XX) 

160,(XX),000 
34,00(),(XX) 

First  Ideas, 
Then  Results. 


First  Boston 

a  CS  First  Boston  Company 


View  from  the  Top 

(Continued from  page  28) 

In  a  way,  today’s  stark  newspaper  climate  may  be  a 
godsend.  For  a  long  time  newspapers  could  afford  to  be 
stuffy — the  only  really  innovative  things  I  have  seen  in 
my  62  years  are  the  op-ed  pages  and  the  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tions.  Suddenly  newspapers  were  being  challenged  and 
they  became  introspective.  Now  they  are  really  thinking 
hard  about  where  they  are  heading  next  and  that  is  good. 

I  see  their  big  problems  as  classified  advertising  and 
their  dependence  on  sports.  Newspapers  are  quite  right 
to  be  concerned  about  the  Baby  Bells.  As  classified  ads 
become  electronic,  readers  will  just  call  up  individual 
areas  of  interest  without  being  burdened  by  pages  of  ir- 
relevancies.  I  would  tell  newspapers  to  start  planning 
now  to  make  up  the  loss  of  classified  in  some  other  way. 

I  recently  wrote  about  “high  tech,  high  touch,”  which 
means  the  more  technology,  the  more  we  will  rebalance 
with  human  things.  Technology  is  anti-human,  it  breeds 
a  kind  of  dissonance.  That  is  why,  I  believe,  a  flat  screen 
will  never  replace  newspapers. 

There  is  a  renascence  in  the  fine  arts  going  on  that 
threatens  to  replace  sports  as  the  dominant  leisure  ac¬ 
tivity  of  society.  Newspapers  driven  by  sports  should 
think  about  that.  Sports  are  the  entertainment  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  era. 

In  the  ’20s,  ’30s,  and  ’40s  the  most  popular  sport  was 
boxing.  In  1940  we  created  the  quintessential  industrial 
sport — professional  football  with  22  gladiators  on  the 
field.  Now  with  the  industrial  era  about  over  and  with 
half  our  work  force  women,  we  are  moving  from  sports 
to  the  arts.  Today  millions  more  are  spent  on  the  arts  than 
on  sports.  Television  viewing  of  sports  is  declining  and 
it  is  an  increasingly  downscale  audience  that  watches  it. 
Many  papers  are  building  up  their  sport  sections  at  a  time 
when  interest  in  sports  is  on  the  decline. 

Burns  W.  Roper 

Chairman 

Roper  Organization  Inc. 

While  I  will  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  some  tech¬ 
nological  developments  such  as  home  printouts  or  video 
screen  newspapers — I  doubt  this  will  happen  in  the  next 
10  years — I  believe  newspapers  will  still  have  a  bright 
future,  much  as  radio  did  after  the  premature  report  of 
its  death.  Newspapers  will  have  to  adapt  to  television, 
the  same  way  magazines  and  radio  adjusted. 

When  newspapers  were  prospering  in  the  last  decade 
or  so,  it  was  due  more  to  technology  than  natural  growth. 
They  got  their  costs  down  more  than  they  got  their  rev¬ 
enues  up.  Now  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  line  on 
that  approach.  I  believe  their  future  growth  is  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  providing  more  analysis  and  information,  and 
fun  and  games.  I  believe  they  will  fall  some  place  be¬ 
tween  the  old  newspapers  of  the  ’30s  and  ’40s  and  mag¬ 
azines — sort  of  a  daily  information  analysis  and  a  fun- 
and-games  kind  of  vehicle. 

As  I  see  it,  the  future  of  newspapers  will  not  be  in  the 
delivery  of  the  news  but  more  in  the  delivery  of  other 
information.  I  think  they  will  best  function  as  a  deliv¬ 
erer  of  ads,  of  fashion,  health  and  entertainment  infor¬ 
mation.  Headline  news  and  breaking  news  will  come  from 
a  screen. 

Newspapers  will  become  the  encyclopedias  people  will 
use  to  find  what  they  are  looking  for  on  a  selective  ba¬ 
sis.  Despite  cooking  shows,  you  cannot  get  a  great  many 
of  recipes  from  tv  nor  will  you  be  able  to  get  such  things 
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as  detailed  market  or  business  analysis  from  television.  « 
Can  you  imagine  a  recital  of  obituaries  on  television? 

That  is  where  newspapers  will  shine.  They  will  look  more 
like  a  daily  magazine.  Many  are  already  trending  in  that 
direction  and  trying  to  find  out  what  their  readers  want. 

If  I  were  running  a  newspaper  today  I  would  want  to 
take  regular  readings  on  what  my  readers  particularly 
latched  onto. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  inherent  in  anyone’s  nature  to  be 
creative  when  things  are  going  well,  but  the  current  cli¬ 
mate  can  act  as  a  spur  to  creativity.  I  would  recommend 
that  newspapers  constantly  experiment  to  find  ways  of  ; 
complementing  the  broadcast  media. 

Roger  F.  Fidler  j 

Director  of  New  Media  Development  i 

Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Media  stories  increasingly  treat  newspapers  as  relics 
of  the  past  about  to  be  replaced  by  fax  machines  and  com¬ 
puter-delivered  news.  This  is  not  the  first  time  obituar¬ 
ies  have  been  written  about  them.  In  the  ’50s  and  ’60s 
television  was  the  terminator,  in  the  ’70s  and  ’80s  it  was 
videotex.  Instead  of  killing  them,  new  technologies  ac¬ 
tually  helped  to  save  newspapers  and  make  them  more 
profitable  than  ever.  Now  there  is  hand-wringing  again. 

I  do  not  expect  newspapers  to  disappear  in  the  next 
decade  or  two,  but  they  cannot  survive  as  they  are.  They 
will  have  to  change.  On  the  horizon  is  a  new  electronic 
medium  with  the  potential  of  making  the  printing  press 
obsolete.  It  is  a  very  high  resolution  flat  panel  screen 
that  combines  video,  sound,  and  computing  capability. 
Prototypes  are  already  in  existence  and  they  should  be 
coming  on  the  market  by  1995.  By  2010,  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  and  distribution  systems  should  be  competitive 
with  most  mechanical  printing  presses. 

Obviously  newspapers  will  have  to  change.  Some 
will  probably  go  out  of  business.  Survival  will  demand 
innovation  and  a  radical  change  in  thinking.  They  will 
have  to  forgo  tying  their  futures  to  the  printing  presses. 

They  will  have  to  undergo  what  I  call  “mediamorpho- 
sis” — a  creative  transformation  into  a  new  electronic 
medium.  To  become  relevant  to  the  new  age,  journalists 
will  have  to  change  their  concept  of  what  a  newspaper  is. 

Newspapers  have  many  strengths.  Their  greatest  asset 
is  not  the  printing  press — it  might  soon  become  their  big¬ 
gest  liability — but  rather  the  news-gathering  and  market¬ 
ing  skills  of  the  people  who  work  for  them. 

Future  success  will  depend  on  how  the  industry  adapts 
these  skills.  It  may  be  painful,  but  I  believe  newspapers 
must  pursue  the  “mediamorphosis”  from  ink-on-paper  to 
an  electronic  medium  if  they  are  to  remain  viable  and 
essential  to  the  21st  century.  Instead  of  trying  to  keep  the 
horse  before  the  cart,  the  industry  must  find  ways  to  retire  | 
the  horse.  { 

(See  VIEW  on  page  112)  I 
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Think  of  it  as  a  university 

...making  masters  of  journalism.  The  Tampa  Tribune  is  a  fast¬ 
growing  newspaper  where  new  and  seasoned  journalists  alike  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  in 
one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  news  training 
programs  offered  by 
any  newspaper. 

We  help  our  news 
people  perform  a 
superior  service  to  the 
community  by  requir¬ 
ing  such  courses  as 
Ethics  in  Government 
and  Sensitivity  Train¬ 
ing.  And  electives 
such  as  Beginning 
Spanish,  Advanced 
Computer  Literacy, 
and  more  than  a 
dozen  other  courses. 
Completion  of  our  entire  curriculum  is  equivalent  to  two  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  college.  Post-graduate  studies,  if  you  will.  All 
designed  to  produce  excellence  in  journalism.  We  know  better 
journalists  make  a  better  newspaper.  And  we're  committed  to 
this  course. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


Nashville  clash 

Tennessean  takes  pizza  chain  to  task  for  not  deiivering  to  biack 
areas;  weekiy  paper  then  reports  Tennessean  won't  deiiver  there  either 


By  Tony  Case 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  known 
for  its  strident  editorial  stance  dur¬ 
ing  the  racially  charged  1960s,  has 
come  under  fire  for  policies  which 
some  have  deemed  discriminatory. 

A  controversy  was  ignited  after  the 
Gannett-owned  newspaper  ran  a  Page 
One  story  about  local  pizza  compa¬ 
nies  that  refused  to  deliver  to  crime- 
prone  and  predominantly  black  areas 
of  town. 

The  article  prompted  letters  to  the 
editor,  opinion  columns,  explana¬ 
tions  from  newspaper  staffers,  and  an 
investigation  by  Nashville’s  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  paper  which  found  that 
the  Tennessean  had  implemented 
some  questionable  delivery  policies 
of  its  own. 

The  Tennessean’s  April  6  story, 
“Woman  feels  bite  of  pizza  delivery 
ban,’’  reported  that  Fannie  Sevens, 
who  is  black,  was  told  upon  ordering 
a  pizza  from  Domino’s  that  the  store 
would  not  bring  food  to  her  neigh¬ 
borhood  because  its  drivers  were 
afraid  to  deliver  there. 


the  year  show  North  and  East 
Nashville  far  ahead  of  most  areas  of 
town.” 

After  the  story  was  published  the 
Tennessean  ran  several  letters  to  the 
editor,  some  of  which  were  rife  with 
anger,  asserting  that  the  pizza  stores 
and  the  Tennessean  were  racist. 

“1  have  often  noted  that  people 
charge  the  Tennessean  with  promot¬ 
ing  its  own  petty  special  interests  at 
the  expense  of  more  crucial  issues,” 
wrote  one  reader.  “These  charges 
have  been  solidified  as  evidenced  by 
your  extremely  biased  portrayal  of 
the  ‘pizza  delivery  ban.’  ” 

The  letter  contended  that  “race  is 
not  the  issue  in  this  story.  By  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  issue  maybe  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tennessean  are  the  real 
racists.” 

Still  another  letter  reads,  “In  my 
61  years  of  life  as  a  black  man,  I 
thought  I  had  experienced  every  form 
of  racism  known  to  God  or  man,  but 
the  article  ...  on  ‘pizza  racism’  takes 
the  cake.” 

He  continued,  “It  is  time  for  black 
people,  who  have  allowed  violent 


The  story  also  disclosed  that  the  Tennessean’s 
circulation  department  had  coded  poor  neighborhoods 
in  its  computer  system — with  a  “U”  for  “undesirable.” 


Bevens,  who  resides  in  North 
Nashville,  which  is  mostly  black,  de¬ 
cried  Domino’s  policy  as  racist,  and 
the  Tennessean  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  “census  figures  support  the  claim 
that  ‘banned’  neighborhoods  fall  in 
predominantly  black  parts  of  town.” 

North  Nashville,  according  to  the 
1990  census,  is  91%  black,  the  paper 
reported. 

“Managers  of  stores  serving  North 
Nashville  and  East  Nashville  related 
stories  of  robberies  from  drivers  at 
gunpoint  and  knifepoint,”  the  story 
read.  “A  few  said  they  knew  of 
drivers  who  had  been  shot  or  kid¬ 
napped.” 

While  the  local  police  department 
does  not  keep  statistics  on  crimes 
against  those  who  deliver  pizzas,  the 
Tennessean  reported,  “statistics  on 
robberies  for  the  first  three  months  of 


blacks  to  take  over  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  to  stand  up  and  recognize  the 
enemy:  black  criminals.” 

After  relating  that  he  had  served 
in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  the 
reader  writes,  “1  survived  in  the  war 
by  being  able  to  recognize  the  ene¬ 
my.  Members  of  the  black  commu¬ 
nity:  It  is  not  the  pizza  man.” 

One  reader  who  sided  with  Domi¬ 
no’s  called  Fannie  Bevens’  charges 
“off  base”  and  suggested  that  she 
and  her  neighbors  “direct  their  ener¬ 
gies  toward  making  Nashville  safer 
for  everyone,  not  fussing  at  a  pizza 
manager  only  trying  to  take  care  of 
his  own.” 

Another  wrote,  “Not  ever  having 
to  deliver  pizzas  for  a  ‘living,’  nei¬ 
ther  I  nor  anyone  else  can  appreciate 
the  anxiety  that  one  would  go  through 
for  a  measly  $10.” 


Ten  days  after  the  pizza  story  was 
published,  the  weekly  Nashville 
Scene  dropped  its  bombshell,  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  Tennessean  had  chided 
the  pizza  stores  for  policies  that  ac¬ 
tually  mirrored  the  policies  of  its 
own  circulation  department. 

In  the  Scene  story,  “Ready,  Aim, 
Backfire,”  editor  Bruce  Dobie  writes, 
“If  you  are  poor,  black,  or  living  in 
a  high-crime  area,  the  Tennessean’s 
circulation  department  doesn’t  care 
much  about  you.” 

Dobie  says  his  paper  found  that 
low-income  readers  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  many  of  whom  are  black, 
are  “systematically  discouraged” 
from  getting  the  paper. 

He  reports  that  Tennessean  news- 
racks  can  scarcely  be  found  in  black 
neighborhoods  and  on  predominant¬ 
ly  black  college  campuses  such  as 
Tennessee  State  University  and  Fisk 
University.  In  the  area  surrounding 
the  private  and  mostly  white  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  however,  “it  looks 
like  racks  are  falling  from  the  sky.” 

The  story  also  disclosed  that  the 
Tennessean’s  circulation  department 
had  coded  poor  neighborhoods  in  its 
computer  system — with  a  “U”  for 
“undesirable.” 

Dobie  disclosed  that  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  makes  subscribers  who  live 
in  low-income,  mostly  black  neigh¬ 
borhoods  pay  for  their  papers  in  ad¬ 
vance  whereas  in  other  parts  of  town 
customers  are  billed  after  they  have 
begun  receiving  the  paper. 

Tennessean  circulation  director 
Tommy  Knowles,  during  a  brief  tele¬ 
phone  interview  with  Dobie,  main¬ 
tained  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
the  policies  in  question  as  they  had 
been  instituted  before  he  arrived  at 
the  paper.  Dobie  writes  that  he  could 
not  get  into  specifics  with  Knowles, 
however,  because  Knowles  hung  up 
the  phone  on  him. 

Dobie  said  that  the  only  person  at 
the  paper  he  could  reach  to  discuss 
the  situation  was  deputy  managing 
editor  Teresa  Wasson,  who  told  him 
that  the  policies  were  “not  a  racial 
decision”  but  “an  economic  deci¬ 
sion.” 

Wasson  pointed  out  to  Dobie  that 
a  newspaper  subscription  is  not  an 
(See  NASHVILLE  on  page  34) 
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THE  NEW  STANDARD 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  proudly  introduces  our 
comprehensive  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®,  created 
to  meet  your  recycled  newsprint  needs. 

Quickly  off  the  mark 

In  just  two  years,  we  have  constructed  new  de-inking 
pulp  plants  at  our  two  largest  newsprint  mills  to  effi¬ 
ciently  produce  recycled  content  newsprint.  These  mills 
are  now  producing  newsprint  with  20%  to  40%  post¬ 
consumer  content  —  more  than  enough  to  meet  all 
current  government  regulations  to  the  year  2000. 

900,000  tonnes  of  Recycled  Newsprint 

That’s  how  much  recycled  newsprint  our  two  mills  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  year.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  our  corpo¬ 
rate  affiliates  to  provide  us  with  a  steady  supply  of  high 
quality  waste  paper  —  old  newspapers  and  magazines 
only  —  allowing  us  to  assure  you  of  a  guaranteed 
contract  supply  of  recycled  content  newsprint. 


335,000  tonnes  Recovered 

At  these  volumes,  you  will  be  a  partner  in  the  removal  of 
335,000  tonnes  of  paper  from  the  waste  stream,  annually. 

Get  the  facts! 

We  believe  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program* ,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  available.  See  for  yourself  To  receive 
a  brochure  detailing  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®, 
call  your  local  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  office. 

Seattle  1-800-776-0779  Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737  Atlanta  404-255-0705 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Nashville 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

inexpensive  purchase,  and  that  clear¬ 
ly  newspapers  and  pizzas  are  not  cre¬ 
ated  equal. 

They  differ  “because  you  can  take 
out  a  newspaper  for  up  to  a  month 
without  having  to  pay  for  it,”  she 
said.  “Viacom  [cable]  television 
makes  you  pay  in  advance.  South 
Central  Bell  makes  you  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance.  More  and  more  utility  sorts  of 
businesses  require  you  to  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Our  newspaper  is  unusual  in 
that  you  can  pay  in  arrears.” 

Circulation  director  Knowles  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  the  paper’s  policies 
or  the  Scene  story  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  referred  questions  to  Craig 
Moon,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Tennessean. 

Moon  related  that  the  paper 
“makes  circulation  decisions  many 
times  for  safety  reasons.  There  are 
many  areas  we  won’t  deliver  to  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  want  to  jeopardize 
[paper  carriers’]  safety.” 

He  confirmed  that  the  paper  had 
coded  neighborhoods  in  its  comput¬ 


He  continues,  “The  paper,  which 
still  thinks  of  itself  as  a  crusading 
beacon  of  progressive  thought, 
pushed  into  print  the  pizza  story  with¬ 
out  mentioning  its  own  questionable 
policies.  As  the  paper  headed  to  press 
with  the  story  on  the  front  page,  sure¬ 
ly  some  people  in  the  newsroom 
knew  about  their  paper’s  delivery 
policies.  And  yet,  nothing  was  said.” 

Dobie’s  “beacon”  remark  refers  to 
the  Tennessean’s  handling  of  sensi¬ 
tive  race  issues  in  the  sixties.  While 
tensions  in  the  Tennessee  capital  dur¬ 
ing  that  era  might  not  have  been  as 
pervasive  or  as  widely  reported  as  in 
other  Southern  cities,  Nashville  was 
not  immune  to  civil  strife,  and  the 
Tennessean  editorialized  at  length  on 
relations  between  the  races. 

Following  a  civil  rights  demon¬ 
stration  in  1964,  during  which  acts 
of  violence  were  attributed  to  both 
the  protesters  and  the  police,  a  Ten¬ 
nessean  editorial  called  for  an  end  to 
“useless  law  violations”  and  to 
“needless  insults  to  citizens  who  de¬ 
serve  respect.” 

It  maintained,  “Every  day  that  this 
city  indulges  in  the  false  theory  that 
everything  is  going  to  be  fine,  and 
that  the  crisis  will  disappear,  it  risks 


Craig  Moon  confirmed  that  the  paper  had  coded 
neighborhoods  in  its  computer  system,  as  the  Scene 
had  alieged,  but  said  this  system  is  used  for  teiemar- 
keting  purposes. 


er  system,  as  the  Scene  had  alleged, 
but  said  this  system  is  used  for  tele¬ 
marketing  purposes. 

“We  have  areas  we  would  like  to 
solicit  in,  and  areas  we  don’t,”  he 
explained,  noting  that  coded  neigh¬ 
borhoods  are  not  necessarily  non¬ 
delivery  zones. 

Dobie  questioned  the  Ten¬ 
nessean’s  decision  to  print  the  pizza 
delivery  story  in  light  of  its  own  poli¬ 
cies.  In  his  piece,  which  was  subti¬ 
tled,  “Like  pizza  companies,  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  doesn’t  like  delivering  to 
low-income  blacks,  either,”  Dobie 
asks,  “Isn’t  that  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black?” 

The  editor  wonders,  “Was  the  piz¬ 
za  story  that  big  a  deal?  And  is  this 
how  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  treat¬ 
ing  stories  about  race?  No  doubt  the 
editorial  department  felt  that  it  had 
engaged  in  a  civil  rights  slugfest  on 
behalf  of  all  pizza-deprived  black 
people  and  emerged  on  the  moral 
high  ground.  But  aren’t  there  bigger 
issues,  better  stories,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  ways  to  look  at  the  issue  of 
race  today?” 


an  explosion  that  can  come  from 
racial  hatred.” 

After  a  black  city  councilman’s 
house  was  bombed  in  1960,  the  pa¬ 
per  offered  that  Nashville’s  racial  tur¬ 
moil  was  “a  community  problem,  and 
the  leadership  must  come  not  from 
one  or  two  segments,  but  many.”  It 
called  for  the  formation  of  a  biracial 
committee  to  work  toward  ending 
the  discord. 

Also  in  1960,  blacks  staged  lunch- 
counter  sit-ins  in  Nashville,  and  a 
Tennessean  editorial  derided  the 
city’s  mayor  for  asserting  that  the 
protesters  were  the  merchants’  prob¬ 
lem. 

“The  onus  of  responsibility  can¬ 
not  be  put  solely  at  the  mayor’s 
door,”  the  editorial  read,  “and  neither 
can  it  be  put  on  the  merchants  alone. 
As  a  group  sensitive  to  many  pres¬ 
sures,  the  latter  are  not  in  the  best  of 
positions  to  fill  the  role  of  deciding 
the  question  of  social  change.” 

The  recent  flap  concerning  pizza 
and  newspaper  delivery  prompted 
Tennessean  reader  advocate  Frank 
Ritter  to  write  a  column,  “When  the 


press  itself  is  the  news,”  which  was 
published  in  the  paper’s  April  19 
edition. 

While  opinion  columns  do  not  al¬ 
ways  support  the  official  position  of 
the  paper,  Craig  Moon  pointed  out, 
the  Tennessean  concurs  with  the  as¬ 
sertions  made  in  Ritter’s  piece. 

“Whether  or  not  one  believes 
racism  is  involved,”  Ritter  wrote  of 
the  pizza  delivery  story,  “the  dispute 
is  news,  and  the  Tennessean  was 
right  to  report  that  news.” 

He  maintains  that,  while  some 
have  criticized  the  paper  for  not  re¬ 
porting  its  own  delivery  policies  in 
the  story,  “news  about  the  Ten¬ 
nessean’s  policies  was  not  withheld 
deliberately.  Editors  say  it  didn’t  oc¬ 
cur  to  anyone  involved  to  put  the 
Tennessean  into  the  story.” 

Ritter  writes  that  the  Tennessean 
previously  had  published  stories 
about  cab  drivers,  banks,  and  real 
estate  firms  that  blacklisted  certain 
neighborhoods,  and  notes  that  those 
instances  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
pizza  delivery  article,  either. 

He  admits  that  top  news  staffers 
at  the  Tennessean  “conceded  that 
readers  would  have  been  better 
served  if  the  pizza  story  had  been 
more  complete  and  inclusive,  giving 
a  broader  picture  of  the  problem  that 
exists  in  this  city”  whenever  a  busi¬ 
ness  appears  to  discriminate. 

“In  such  a  story,  it  was  acknowl¬ 
edged,  our  own  policies  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,”  he  writes. 

Ritter  calls  critics  who  charge  the 
Tennessean  with  hypocrisy  for  not 
having  reported  those  policies 
“wrong,”  however. 

He  explained,  “I  have  worked  for 
this  newspaper’s  news  and  editorial 
departments  for  32  years.  Yet,  I  don’t 
know  intimate  details  about  the  poli¬ 
cies  that  govern  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  and  business 
departments.  There  is  a  good  reason 
for  this — the  best  of  reasons:  The 
newspaper  tries  to  separate,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  business  side  from 
the  news  and  editorial  side.” 

Nonetheless,  Ritter  determines,  in 
order  to  “preserve  credibility,”  the 
Tennessean  must  report  news  about 
itself — even  if  it  is  unfavorable. 

“If  pizza  stores’  policies  in  re¬ 
gards  to  serving  certain  neighbor¬ 
hoods  is  news,”  he  concludes,  “then 
the  Tennessean’s  policies  also  are 
news.  That  news  should  be  reported 
by  us.” 

Switch  to  a.m. 

The  Daily  News  of  Faribault, 
Minn.,  has  switched  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication. 
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We  welcome  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 


Paul  Greenberg 
of  the  Democrat-C 

Paul  Greenberg,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Pine  6/mj^  (Arkansas)  Commercial  for 
almost  30  years,  has  joined  the  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page. 

Greenberg  won  a  Pulitzer  for  editorial 
writing  in  1969  and  was  a  finalist  for  a 
Pulitzer  in  1978  and  1986.  He  has  received 
numerous  other  national  awards,  including 
the  H.  L.  Mencken  and  the  William  Allen 
White  Awards.  He  also  writes  a  syndicated 


as  our  new  editor 
tette  editorial  page 

column  for  more  than  50  newspapers 
nationwide. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Greenberg  has  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
journalism  and  a  master’s  degree  in  history. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books,  “Resonant 
Lives”  (1991)  and  “Entirely  Personal”  (1992). 

Paul  Greenberg  will  play  a  key  role  at  the 
Democrat-Gazette  as  we  fulfill  our  journalistic 
responsibilities  as  Arkansas’  statewide 
newspaper. 


Arkansas '  Newspaper 

191,573  daily,  339,919  Sunday 

Ai  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit,  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 1992. 


Gossip 


Three  New  York  City  columnists  discuss  what  has 
become  a  bona  fide  commodity  to  newspapers 


By  Tony  Case 


Gossip,  gossip,  gossip.  It  is  as  old 
and  as  powerful  as  Suetonius  and  his 
“Lives  of  the  Caesars.” 

In  this  day  and  age  of  allegations — 
sexual  and  otherwise — about  politi¬ 
cal,  entertainment,  and  sports  figures, 
gossip  appears  to  have  become  most 
esteemed  as  it  is  routinely  reported 
on  the  front  pages  of  respected  daily 
newspapers. 

Rumors,  heresay,  and  secrets  have 
established  a  niche  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  gossip  columns  and  super¬ 
market  tabloids.  Gossip  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  idle  chit-chat — it  is  a  bona  fide 
commodity  to  newspapers  whose 
readers  have  turned  to  them  for  dish 
and  dirt  as  well  as  the  news  of  the 
day. 

Three  prominent  New  York  gos¬ 
sip  columnists  met  at  a  recent  forum 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Com¬ 
munication  to  discuss  the  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  and  future  of  their  brand  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Moderator  Neal  Gabler,  an  enter¬ 
tainment  writer  who  is  currently  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  about  erstwhile  gossip  king 
Walter  Winchell,  maintained  that  gos¬ 
sip  is  not  only  a  commodity  but  is  also 
“a  sensibility  .  . .  and  that  sensibility 
has  created  a  whole  culture.” 

Still,  Gabler  wondered  where  the 
line  is  drawn  between  information 
that  is  reported  in  gossip  columns  and 
news  that  ends  up  on  Page  One — for 
example,  stories  about  the  alleged 
adulterous  relationships  of  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Gary  Hart. 

Despite  the  obvious  influence  of 
gossip — both  on  the  news  pages  and 
on  the  consciousness  of  many  read¬ 
ers — the  columnists  generally  down¬ 
played  the  importance  of  their  jobs. 

Frank  DiGiacomo,  who  co-edits 
“Page  Six”  in  the  New  York  Post, 
said  he  did  not  grow  up  wanting  to 
be  a  gossip  columnist — he  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  be  a  psychiatrist. 

He  pointed  out  that  some  odd  jobs 
he  held  before  becoming  a  powerful 
columnist  prepared  him  for  his  cur¬ 
rent  post,  however;  that  of  a  snake 
tender  at  a  museum  proved  especial¬ 
ly  valuable. 

Noting  that  he  was  “a  guy  from 
Ohio,”  DiGiacomo  admitted  that  he 
has  “always  enjoyed  getting  beneath 


Newsday’s  “Inside  New  York’’ 
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New  York  Post’s  “Page  Six” 

the  veneer  of  celebrities,  and  what’s 
really  going  on  in  their  lives.” 

He  related,  “I’m  fascinated  by 
celebrity  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  don’t 
think  we  should  be  so  fascinated  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
are  just  people  like  you  and  me.  I 
think  that  celebrities  are  often  ele¬ 
vated  to  positions  of  royalty  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Newsday's  Linda  Stasi,  editor  of 
the  column  “Inside  New  York,”  said, 
“I  don’t  take  any  of  this  seriously. 
This  is  not  the  cure  for  cancer,  you 
know.  People  take  it  all  so  serious¬ 
ly.” 

She  observed  it  was  interesting 
that  her  type  of  reporting  is  called 
“gossip”  when  that  word  is  defined 
as  “unsubstantiated  rumor.” 


“You  cannot  write  unsubstantiat¬ 
ed  rumors,”  she  said,  “unless  you 
want  to  be  sued  from  now  until  next 
Christmas.  Everything  has  to  be 
checked,  recheciced,  and  double- 
checked,  for  the  most  part,  and  when 
you  do  sneak  a  little  thing  through 
because  it’s  six  o’clock  and  every¬ 
body’s  yelling  at  you,  you’re  in  trou¬ 
ble  the  next  day.” 

Michael  Musto,  who,  in  the  week¬ 
ly  Village  Voice,  chronicles  New 
York’s  nightlife  in  “La  Dolce  Mus¬ 
to,”  told  the  gathering,  “I’ve  always 
loved  the  idea  of  being  called  a  ‘gos¬ 
sip  columnist.’  I  have  no  problem 
with  that  word.” 

He  continued,  “It  is  gossip,  it  is  of¬ 
ten  unsubstantiated,  it  is  often  opin¬ 
ion,  and  I  love  being  in  a  position  to 
be  able  to  emit  my  opinions  on  peo¬ 
ple  that  I  admire  or  revile.  I  love  be¬ 
ing  able  to  knock  down  celebrities 
that  I  don’t  like,  and  I  love  being  able 
to  applaud  some  that  I  do  like.” 

While  gossip  reporting  may  not 
be  research  science,  Stasi  maintained 
that  it  is,  nonetheless,  a  “relentless 
job,”  and  DiGiacomo  added  that  it  is 
one  with  a  “high  burnout  rate.”  Not 
only  do  these  two  columnists  have 
to  fill  gargantuan  amounts  of  space 
every  day — on  deadline — but  when 
night  falls  and  most  working  folk  call 
it  a  day,  they  have  to  hit  the  party 
and  club  circuit.  (Call  it  research.) 

Being  a  gossip  columnist  is  not 
all  fun  and  games,  the  panelists  con¬ 
curred.  They  frequently  break  big 
news  stories,  primarily  because  of 
their  extensive  lists  of  contacts  in 
places  as  diverse  as  City  Hall,  the 
White  House,  and  Hollywood. 

In  many  cases,  DiGiacomo  said, 
“we  sort  of  make  the  crack,  find  the 
chink  in  the  armor,  and  it  lets  the 
rest  of  the  press  sort  of  get  into  it 
and  investigate  it.  That’s  why  I  think 
there’s  definitely  a  need  for  gossip 
columns.” 

Stasi  recalled  a  recent  story  she 
broke  about  a  group  of  New  York  Po¬ 
lice  Department  officers  who  re¬ 
portedly  stole  $15  million  worth  of 
evidence.  She  wondered  why  the  sto¬ 
ry — which  she  called  “the  biggest 
heist  since  the  French  Connection” — 
did  not  receive  more  attention. 

(See  GOSSIP  on  page  38) 
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Gossip 


(Continued  from  page  36) 


“Now,  if  I  said  that  Marla  Maples 
had  bought  some  of  the  evidence,  it 
would  have  been  front  page  every¬ 
where,”  she  said.  “This  is  gigantic  to 
me  that  nobody  cares  about  the  real 
stuff.  It  was  like  nobody  cared  about 
the  real  news  because  there  were  no 
movie  stars  in  it.” 

Moderator  Gabler  offered  that  the 
reason  the  story  was  ignored  might 
have  been  that,  as  critics  charge, 
columnists  have  trivialized  the  news 
to  the  point  that  readers  are  interest¬ 
ed  only  in  personalities  and  gossip. 

Contacts  and  the  information  they 
provide  the  columnists  are,  of  course, 
crucial  to  their  work — as  they  are  to 
the  work  of  most  reporters. 

Stasi  sounded  off  on  the  Senate’s 
recent  interest  in  leaks  to  the  press 
prior  to  the  confirmation  of  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

“When  you  watched  those  ridicu¬ 
lous  hearings,”  she  said,  “the  [mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  panel]  were  say¬ 
ing  things  like.  Well,  can  we  all  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  was  a  leak?  They  were 
saying  it  like  it  was  a  filthy  word. 

“What  do  they  mean  when  they  say 
‘leak’?  I  mean,  it’s  just  somebody 
revealing  a  story  that  other  people  are 
trying  to  keep  hidden.  What  is  the 
role  of  a  journalist?  You’re  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  say  if  something  is  being 
hidden?  I  don’t  know  where  that  line 
is  drawn.” 

Incidentally,  Stasi  noted  that  a 
White  House  source  of  hers  had  told 
her  before  Hill’s  allegations  were 
disclosed  that  there  was  a  possible 
scandal  brewing. 

“The  real  stuff’  aside,  Stasi  said 
that  her  main  goal  is  to  entertain  be¬ 


The  Voice’s  “La  Dolce  Musto” 

publicists,  those  defenders  of  celebri¬ 
ty  known  for  going  to  great  lengths 
to  get  news  of  a  client  published  in — 
or  kept  out  of — the  newspapers. 

Stasi  said  she  is  most  frustrated  by 
those  publicity  people  who  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  “the  system.”  She  related 
that  she  gets  calls  daily  from  people 
regarding  such  inane  matters  as  the 
spelling  of  her  name,  the  name  of  her 
column,  and  the  gratuitous  placement 
of  items. 

In  cases  where  particularly  unflat¬ 
tering  stories  about  celebrities  have 
been  published,  publicists  have  been 


‘Tm  perceived  as  sort  of  a  fringe,  aiternative, 
countercuiture,  wacky,  crazy,  nasty  coiumnist,  and 
they  don’t  want  to  take  a  chance  with  me,”  Michaei 
Musto  reiated. 


cause,  “first  and  foremost,  I  am  a 
writer.”  She  said  she  believed  that  her 
column  should  provide  readers  at 
least  one  good  laugh  every  day. 

“Look  around  you.  This  city  is 
such  a  mess,”  she  declared.  “We’re 
in  such  a  mess  [that  people]  must 
have  a  laugh  every  day  as  a  bit  of 
respite  from  the  other  stuff.” 

Publicists: 

Particularly  precarious 

The  columnists  seem  to  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  precarious  relationship  with 


known  to  be  downright  threatening, 
she  said;  “You’ll  never  get  an  inter¬ 
view  with  this  celebrity  again”  is  a 
standard  response. 

DiGiacomo  said  that  some  publi¬ 
cists,  in  their  quest  for  protecting 
their  clients,  have  actually  exacer¬ 
bated  situations  by  meddling — ac¬ 
tress  Melanie  Griffith’s  counsel,  for 
example. 

In  a  New  York  Daily  News  inter¬ 
view  with  Alan  Mirabella  to  promote 
the  World  War  Il-period  movie  Shin¬ 
ing  Through,  Griffith  was  asked  if 


she  thought  that  the  film  would  fos¬ 
ter  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  war. 
She  responded  with  a  simple  “yes,” 
Mirabella  reported,  then  went  on  to 
admit,  “I  didn’t  know  that  six  mil¬ 
lion  Jews  were  killed  ....  That  is  a 
lot  of  people.” 

Griffith’s  publicist  later  smoothed 
over  the  comment,  maintaining  that 
her  client  “didn’t  mean  to  sound  in¬ 
sensitive,”  Mirabella  recounted.  The 
actress  reportedly  asked  that  the 
quote  be  forgotten. 

Perhaps  Griffith’s  naivete  would 
have  been  overlooked  had  her  media 
handler  not  intervened,  DiGiacomo 
suggested.  The  columnist  said  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  Mirabella’ s  interest  in 
the  actress’s  comments  was  piqued 
only  after  the  publicist  “made  such  a 
big  stink  about  it.” 

Musto  said  he  does  not  have  the 
problem  of  being  hassled  by  publi¬ 
cists  because  they  are  usually  loath 
to  cooperate  with  him,  anyway. 

“I’m  perceived  as  .sort  of  a  fringe, 
alternative,  counterculture,  wacky, 
crazy,  nasty  columnist,  and  they 
don’t  want  to  take  a  chance  with  me,” 
he  related.  “They  would  rather  place 
one  of  their  clients  on  ‘E’  [the  en¬ 
tertainment  channel  on  cable]  or 
something  where  they  know  they’re 
going  to  get  a  fawning,  totally  un- 
controversial  interview.” 

When  a  publicist  does  call  to  pro¬ 
mote  something,  he  said,  “it’s  usu¬ 
ally  lame.” 

Musto  expressed  disgust  over  the 
trend  wherein  celebrities  and  their 
handlers  make  pacts  with  publica¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  manipulate  sto¬ 
ry  content.  He  noted  the  rock  band 
Guns  N’  Roses’  much-publicized 
agreement  with  Rolling  Stone  maga¬ 
zine,  which  he  called  “absurd.” 

“What  happened  to  the  jobs  of 
writers  and  editors?”  he  asked. 
“Celebrities  are  now  editing  the  me¬ 
dia.” 

When  Gabler  asked  the  three  pan¬ 
elists  if  they  had  ever  written  any¬ 
thing  about  which  they  were  later 
ashamed,  a  deafening  hush  fell  over 
the  room. 

But  Stasi  admitted,  “I  have  a  ter¬ 
rible  guilt  complex.  Sometimes  you 
write  something,  and  you’re  in  such 
a  rush,  and  you  wake  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  and  say,  ‘God,  I  wish 
I  could  take  that  back.’  You  feel  re¬ 
ally  bad  because  this  is  someone’s 
life  that  you’re  playing  with.  It’s  just 
a  line  to  you  because  you’re  writing 
700  things  a  day,  but  it’s  not  just  a 
line  to  them  ...  It  can  be  very  dis¬ 
turbing,  so  I  think  you  have  to  be  re¬ 
ally  careful.” 

The  panelists  concurred  that  they 
(See  GOSSIP  on  page  112) 
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makes  fast  work  of  your  on-line  or 
off-line  production. 
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PrintRoll  Buffer  System,  the 

20,000/hr.  Biliner  provides  automation 
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Canada  newspaper  readership  up 

But  industry  gloom  persists 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Canadian  newspapers  in  the  last 
few  years  have  managed  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  has  eluded  American  pa¬ 
pers  for  three  decades;  increase  dai¬ 
ly  readership  rates. 

What  is  more,  Canadian  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  picking  up  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  habit,  according  to  the  authorita¬ 
tive  Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau. 
Between  1984  and  1991,  daily  reader- 
ship  among  people  1 8  to  24  increased 
from  57%  to  66%,  the  NMB  found. 
Those  surveyed  were  asked  if  they 
had  read  a  newspaper  “yesterday.” 

By  contrast,  the  readership  of  U.S. 
newspapers  among  young  people  has 
suffered  a  long  decline,  slumping 
from  71%  in  1967  to  55%  in  1988. 

Readership  has  also  translated  into 
circulation:  Between  1976  and  1989, 
overall  newspaper  circulation  grew 
by  35%  while  Canada’s  population 
increased  only  14%. 

Bad  news,  too 

However,  all  this  good  news  was 
not  quite  enough  to  alleviate  a  cer¬ 
tain  gloominess  when  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  met  recently  in  Toronto  for  the 
annual  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  convention. 


“There’s  nobody  in  danger  of  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business  tomorrow,”  Kubas 
said,  “but  it  is  a  decline.  What  we’re 
essentially  looking  at  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  what  has  happened  to  Gener¬ 
al  Motors’  market  share  figures,  the 
equivalent  of  Sears’  market  share.” 

Each  year,  Kubas  said,  dailies 
seem  to  be  losing  about  0.5%  of  mar¬ 
ket  share. 

Circulation  trends 

Even  with  readership  up,  many  of 
Canada’s  big  newspapers  are  actual¬ 
ly  losing  circulation. 

“Today  the  trends  are  alarming,” 
Toronto  Sun  publisher  Jim  Tighe  told 
his  colleagues  at  the  recent  CDNA 
meeting  at  the  Westin  Harbour  Cas¬ 
tle  in  Toronto. 

“Only  two  of  Canada’s  largest  12 
newspapers  are  up  in  circulation  in 
the  last  three  years,”  Tighe  contin¬ 
ued,  “and  eight  are  down  by  more 
than  5%.” 

Further,  a  January  1992  readership 
study  undertaken  by  Southam,  the  big 
Canadian  chain,  challenges  some  of 
the  good  news  uncovered  by  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  Newspaper 
Marketing  Bureau. 

Gerald  P.  Haslam,  chairman  of  the 
Southam  Readership  Task  Force, 


Between  1984  and  1991,  daily  readership  among 
people  18-24  increased  from  57%  to  66%,  the  NMB 
found. 


For  while  the  readership  gains 
have  been  heartening — and  remark¬ 
able  by  any  standard — Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  also  see  some  worrying  trends 
on  the  business  side: 

•  The  growth  of  newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  in  the  True  North  is  slowing. 

•  The  same  retail  restructuring 
that  has  hurt  U.S.  newspapers  is  gain¬ 
ing  speed  in  Canada. 

•  Canada’s  population  growth  is 
slowing,  with  a  significant  “baby 
bust”  now  growing  up. 

•  Newspaper  share  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  market  is  steadily 
eroding. 

“What  we  are  seeing  is  an  inex¬ 
orable  downturn  in  our  share  of  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,”  the  respected 
Canadian  newspaper  consultant  Len 
Kubas  told  publishers. 


agreed  that  overall  readership  levels 
are  up  or  steady. 

“But  the  fact  is,”  he  added,  “that 
among  some  groups  very  important 
to  us,  we  are  losing  readership.” 

Among  them:  women,  especially 
working  women  under  50;  renters; 
and  young  people  under  25. 

“In  quite  a  few  markets,  once 
young  people  form  households,  read¬ 
ership  actually  declines,”  Haslam 
said. 

Nevertheless,  Haslam  says  he  does 
not  despair  for  the  future  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“It’s  possible,  having  done  this 
study,  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  he  said.  “We’re  not  pes¬ 
simistic.  If  we  use  our  energies  to  re¬ 
define  newspapers,  we  will  have  a 
bright  future.” 


Readership  up 

Certainly  there  is  ample  cause  for 
optimism  in  the  readership  studies 
undertaken  by  Toronto-based  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Bureau,  a  non-prof¬ 
it  organization  which  promotes  the 
medium  rather  than  specific  news¬ 
papers. 

NMB’s  readership  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  its  NADBank,  which 
since  1984  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
media  studies  in  Canada. 

In  general,  the  databank  shows 
that,  as  Canadians  age,  more  of  them 
read  newspapers.  This  comforting, 
and  decades-old,  truism  has  been 
confounded  in  the  U.S.  by  the  habits 
of  its  baby  boomers,  who  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  newspaper  habit  the  way 
their  parents  did. 

In  Canada,  however,  the  “read  yes¬ 
terday”  readership  has  increased 
even  in  just  the  past  three  years 
among  boomers  aged  35  to  49.  At 
70%,  it  is  higher  by  2  percentage 
points  than  in  1988. 

Daily  readership  among  younger 
boomers,  between  25  and  34,  has 
been  essentially  steady  at  63%. 

Canadian  dailies  have  also  grown 
in  circulation  as  a  group  even  though 
their  number  has  remained  steady  for 
years  at  107. 

The  Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau 
suggests  several  reasons  for  this 
readership  and  circulation  success. 

For  one  thing,  many  Canadians 
work — and  still  live — in  the  nation’s 
big  cities,  where  penetration  is  an 
easier  task  than  in  the  dispersed  sub¬ 
urban  pattern  more  typical  of  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  decades,  too,  Canadian 
education  and  income  levels  have 
risen,  creating  the  demographic 
groups  most  likely  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Perception  gap 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
Canadian  publishers  may  be  taking 
these  successes  too  much  to  heart. 

At  the  CDNA  meeting,  Kubas  pre¬ 
sented  results  of  a  wide-ranging  sur¬ 
vey  that  suggests  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  dramatically  different 
perceptions  about  newspapers. 

In  general,  publishers  see  the  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  as  a  far  more  effective 
and  attractive  advertising  vehicle 
than  do  advertisers. 

(See  CANADA  on  page  42) 
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its  1992  Pulitzer  Prize  winners. 


Editorial  excellence,  the 
voicing  of  strong — and  some¬ 
times  unpopular — opinions, 
serves  as  the  cornerstone  of 
quality  journalism.  Editorials 
provide  our  newspapers  with 
an  opportunity  to  better  their 
communities,  serving  as  a  cat¬ 
alyst  for  change  and  improve¬ 
ments.  That's  why  we  at 
Knight-Ridder  are  particularly 
proud  of  our  latest  Pulitzer  Prize 
recipients. 

The  Lexington  Herald- 

Leader  S  I^Salo  Lty^DBR 

Maria 

Henson, 

winner  of  the  '91  Pulitzer  for 
editorial  writing,  focused  a 


series  of  more  than  two  dozen 
editorials  on  the  plight  of  do¬ 
mestic  violence  victims.  She 
vividly  portrayed  the  personal 
stories  of  battered  women  and 
society's  failure  to  protect  them 
while  proposing  positive  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  change.  Henson's 
editorials  led  to  specific  actions 
by  state  government  and 
private  citizens'  groups,  all 
aimed  at  protecting  domestic 
violence  victims. 

And  at  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  editorial  cartoonist  Signe 
Wilkinson  received  the  '92 
Pulitzer  for  editorial  cartooning. 
After  10  years  with  Knight- 
Ridder,  Wilkinson's  thought- 


provoking  editorial  cartoons 
continue  to  hit  a  wide  variety 
of  local, 

international  targets,  again 
serving  to  spur  change  and 
improvement. 

Two  talented  journalists  with 
strong  opinions,  two  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners,  two  additional 
examples  of  Knight-Ridder's 
continuing  commitment  to 
quality  journalism. 

m 

Knight-Ridder 


These  two  journalists 
are  known  for 
their  strong  opinions. 


Canada 

( Continued  from  page  40) 


Conversely,  publishers  tend  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  effectiveness  of  competi¬ 
tors  to  a  degree  that  advertisers  do 
not. 

For  instance,  in  a  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  “value,”  70%  of  publishers 
considered  daily  newspapers  a  “very 
good”  or  “excellent”  value. 

Among  advertisers,  that  number 
was  just  30% — trailing  direct  mar¬ 
keting  (45%),  radio  (40%),  and  tele¬ 
vision  (35%).  Weekly  papers  were 
rated  high  in  value  by  just  20%  of 
advertisers. 

Further,  advertisers  and  publishers 
also  have  sharp  differences  on  how 
well  newspapers  perform  the  tasks 
most  important  to  advertisers.  These 
include  targeting,  rate  structures,  re¬ 
production,  and  positioning. 

“Newspapers  show  perceived 
weaknesses  in  areas  advertisers  say 
are  most  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  real  well  on  those  [is¬ 
sues]  that  advertisers  say  are  not  as 
important  to  them,”  Kubas  said. 
“There’s  a  perceptual  difference,  a 
gap,  that  we  have  to  correct.” 

Worse,  Kubas’  survey  found  that 
the  bigger  the  advertiser,  the  more 
critical  it  was  of  newspapers. 

“There’s  a  sense  of  warmth  to¬ 


sified  advertising  is  not  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  was,  and  there  are  not  as 
many  food  ads.  And  pretty  soon  the 
paper  has  less  value  for  both  your 
readers  and  advertisers,”  Kubas  said. 

Tougher  retail  climate 

The  Canadian  marketing  environ¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  is  growing  ever  more 
hostile  to  newspapers,  CDNA  mem¬ 
bers  were  told. 

Just  as  in  the  U.S.,  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  are  increasingly  being  trans¬ 
ferred  into  non-traditional  areas  such 
as  promotion. 

Retailing  is  also  undergoing  the 
same  dramatic  change. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  explo¬ 
sive  growth  in  warehouse  clubs. 

“The  two  biggest  chains  now  have 
24  stores,  and  those  24  stores  in  four 
years  now  have  [annual]  revenues  of 
[Canadian]  $2.5  billion,”  consultant 
Len  Kubas  said. 

By  contrast,  Kubas  noted,  the  ven¬ 
erable  department  store  chain  oper¬ 
ated  by  Eaton  Co.  has  100  stores  and 
a  century  of  Canadian  marketing  ex¬ 
perience — yet  its  revenues  are  $2  bil¬ 
lion  annually. 

“In  four  years,  warehouse  clubs 
have  captured  about  1%  of  the  total 
retail  revenue  in  the  country,”  Kubas 
said.  “And  of  course  all  of  you  are 
aware  of  the  amount  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  [the  warehouse  clubs] 
do” — that  is  to  say,  very  little. 


“There’s  nobody  in  danger  of  going  out  of  business 
tomorrow,”  Kubas  said,  “but  it  is  a  deciine.  What  we’re 
essentialiy  iooking  at  is  the  equivaient  of  what  has 
happened  to  Generai  Motors’  market  share  figures,  the 
equivalent  of  Sears’  market  share.” 


ward  newspapers  among  small  ad¬ 
vertisers  but,  as  the  investment  of 
the  advertiser  grows,  so  does  the  hos¬ 
tility,”  he  said. 

Big  advertisers  have  grown  disap¬ 
pointed  with  what  they  see  as  con¬ 
stant  promises  of  change  that  are  nev¬ 
er  fulfilled,  Kubas  said. 

Indeed,  in  his  own  presentation. 
Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau  presi¬ 
dent  John  Finneran  presented  a  list  of 
improvements  suggested  by  adver¬ 
tisers  that  would  sound  very  familiar 
to  U.S.  publishers:  Eliminate  the  na¬ 
tional  ad  premium;  simplify  the  rate 
card;  institute  a  national  one-order, 
one-bill  system  of  ad  insertion. 

Ignoring  advertiser  demands  for 
changes  endangers  readership  as 
well,  Kubas  warns. 

“You’re  charging  more  and  more 
for  less  and  less — and  pretty  soon 
your  readers  start  noticing  the  clas¬ 


For  the  first  time  in  Canada,  entire 
shopping  centers  are  troubled  in  this 
tougher  retailing  climate,  Kubas  said. 

Alternative  print  media — many  of 
which  cherry  pick  such  profitable  ad 
centers  as  car  or  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing — are  surging  in  Canada  just  as  in 
the  States. 

Kubas’  consulting  group  projects 
that  newspaper  revenues — which 
grew  from  the  mid-  to  late-’ 80s  at 
about  a  1 0%  annual  pace  in  Canada — 
will  continue  at  the  slower  7%  annu¬ 
al  pace  that  has  been  evident  since 
1990. 

By  contrast,  non-traditional  peri¬ 
odicals  will  experience  growths  into 
1994  “more  toward  the  15%  annual 
growth  range,”  Kubas  said. 

Whatever  the  media,  they  will  be 
fighting  over  a  market  whose  entire 
growth  is  slowing  as  population  and 
household  formation  slow. 


“We  just  don’t  have  enough  peo¬ 
ple  coming  through  the  pipeline  to 
keep  the  economy  going  at  the  same 
rate  we  did  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,” 
Kubas  said. 

Some  ad  segments  are  clearly  gone 
forever,  the  Newspaper  Marketing 
Bureau’s  John  Finneran  said. 

“However  well  we  serve  these 
[new  retail]  advertisers  they  will  nev¬ 
er  replace  the  department  stores  or 
the  disappearing  food  ROP,”  he  said. 

As  with  Kubas — who  calls  the  new 
environment  a  “window  of  opportu¬ 
nity”  for  newspapers — Finneran’s 
bottom  line  is  also  optimism. 

“This  is  not  a  sunset  industry  sto¬ 
ry,”  he  told  the  Canadian  publishers. 
“This  is  simply  a  reordering  of  the 
three  pillars  of  our  business,  classi¬ 
fied,  national,  and  retail.” 


Hewitt:  Make  tv 
news  more  like 
newspapers 

The  boss  at  CBS’  top-rated  60 
Minutes  thinks  television  news 
should  emulate  newspapers. 

“I’ve  always  thought  that  what  the 
CBS  Evening  News  needed  was  a  co¬ 
anchor,”  said  Don  Hewitt,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  60  Minutes.  “Not  one  co-an- 
chor:  250  co-anchors.  I  think  there 
should  be  shows  from  6  to  7  every 
night. 

“The  San  Diego  Evening  News,  the 
Boston  Evening  News,  the  Atlanta 
Evening  News,  in  which  it  is  their  guy 
and  the  network.  So  you  read  it  like 
a  newspaper.” 

Hewitt  believes  fiberoptic  tech¬ 
nology  will  make  it  possible  to  de¬ 
liver  customized  newscasts  into  the 
homes  of  subscribers,  who  would  be 
a  highly  desirable  audience  for  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“I  think  that  this  idea  of  trying  to 
put  all  your  eggs  into  a  basket  called 
The  Evening  News  is  outmoded,”  He¬ 
witt  said  in  an  interview  with  Tele¬ 
vision  Quarterly. 

—  AP 

Successful 

sweepstakes 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  entries  in  its  recent  reader 
sweepstakes. 

The  contest  began  Feb.  3  and  ran 
through  March  12. 

Each  winner  received  a  trip  for 
four  to  Disneyland  for  4  days  and  3 
nights. 
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Pulitzer  Prize,  National  Reporting 


Pulitzer  Prize,  Explanatoryjoumalism 


Pulitzer  Prize,  Feature  Photography 


HistDty  Has  AVli^Of  Repeating  Hself. 


Pulitzer  Prize,  Investigative  Reporting 


Award-winning  journalism  is  something  our  readers  have  come  to  expea  from  us  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Because  it's 
something  we've  come  to  expea  from  ourselves.  Most  recently,  staff  writers  Lorraine  Adams  and  Dan  Malone  were  honored  with 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting  for  their  probing  series,  "Abuse  of  Authority:  When  Citizens  Complain  About  Police." 
Winning  awards  is  not  a  goal  in  itself,  although  we're  always  grateful  when  our  efforts  are  recognized.  And  while  receiving  a 
Pulitzer  might  not  be  an  annual  event,  the  commitment  to  excellence  that  earns  one  will  continue  year  in  and  year  out. 


California  newspaper  recruiting  in  Fiorida 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister  is  looking  for  a  few  good  men 
and  women  —  especially  if  they  are 
working  for  Florida  newspapers. 

Assistant  managing  editor  John 
Hollon  will  conduct  interviews  at  a 
Florida  hotel  in  May  with  reporters, 
copy  editors,  photographers,  artists, 
and  supervising  editors. 

Is  the  Register,  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  innovative  newspapers,  target¬ 
ing  or  raiding  Florida  papers  for  tal¬ 
ent? 

Absolutely  not,  according  to  Hol¬ 
lon. 

‘if  we  wanted  to  do  that  we  have 
people  on  our  staff  who  come  from 
Florida  and  know  where  to  find  par¬ 
ticular  individuals,”  he  said. 

Hollon,  who  has  recruited  at  many 
job  fairs  and  other  journalism  con¬ 
claves  around  the  country,  explained 
that  Florida  was  selected  at  this  time 
because  it  has  a  “tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  newspapers  and  we’ve  had 
good  luck  in  hiring  people  from 
them.” 

Indeed,  the  Santa  Ana,  Calif.- 
based  Register,  the  flagship  of  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers,  has  plucked  a  slew 
of  Floridians  in  recent  years.  Among 
them  are  sports  editor  Mark 
Tomaszewski,  assistant  topic  editor 
Mike  Lednovich,  writing  coach  Lu¬ 
cille  deView,  David  Medzerian,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor/design,  and  eight 
reporters. 

In  a  1990  foray  into  Florida,  the 
Register  came  away  with  four  or  five 
hires,  according  to  Hollon. 

Rather  than  spotlighting  and  lur¬ 
ing  particular  Florida  staffers,  the 
Register  generally  concentrates  on 
personnel  “who  are  intrigued  about 
our  paper  and  what  we’re  doing,  who 
want  to  come  out  to  the  West  Coast, 
or  are  looking  around  anyway,”  Hol¬ 
lon  said. 

The  recruiter  conceded  he  has 
heard  “a  little  bit  of  grumbling”  from 
Florida  newspapers  about  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  territorial  approach  but  dis¬ 
missed  it  as  being  unwarranted. 

“We  could  call  certain  people  and 
encourage  them  to  come  over  but  we 
don’t  want  to  create  ill  will,”  Hollon 
added. 

Actually,  Hollon  stated,  the  Reg¬ 
ister  currently  has  only  about  three  or 
four  openings  so  the  bulk  of  the  Flori¬ 
da  interviewing  will  be  exploratory. 

“If  we  can  identify  two  or  three  top 
people  and  could  hire  one  in  the  next 
three  to  six  months,  the  trip  would 


The  Orange  County  Register 
recently  ran  this  ad  in  the  E&P 
classified  section. 

be  worthwhile,”  he  noted. 

Both  Hollon  and  his  boss.  Regis¬ 
ter  editor  N.  Christian  Anderson, 
stressed  that,  beyond  journalistic 
skills  and  experience,  the  320,000- 
circulation  Register  favors  applicants 
who  are  adaptable  to  the  paper’s  rev¬ 
olutionary  changes  in  content,  de¬ 
sign,  and  organization.  It  has  swung 


away  from  conventional  beat  report¬ 
ing  by  assigning  coverage  by  “top¬ 
ics.” 

“Whoever  works  here  must  be 
adaptable  to  change  and  not  have 
fixed  ideas  of  what  a  newspaper 
should  be,”  Anderson  said. 

Anderson  pointed  out  that  Florida 
is  not  the  Register’s  only  hunting 
ground.  He  recalled  that  he  flew  to 
Dallas  for  interviews  with  former 
staffers  when  the  Times  Herald  fold¬ 
ed  recently. 

The  editor  also  revealed  that  the 
paper’s  interest  in  Florida  can  be  a 
two-sided  affair. 

Tom  Porter,  assistant  managing 
editor,  editing/design,  is  leaving  to 
become  editor  of  the  Tribune  in  Fort 
Pierce-Port  Lucie,  Fla.,  and  his,  wife, 
assistant  topic  editor  Pam  Marshak, 
is  going  with  him  to  that  paper. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  in  the  family. 
The  Tribune  also  is  a  Freedom  news¬ 
paper. 


SND  chapter 

Journalism  students  and  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knox¬ 
ville  have  organized  one  of  the  first 
campus  chapters  of  the  2,700-mem¬ 
ber  Society  of  Newspaper  Design. 


N.C.  daily  tries  to  reach  young  readers 


To  draw  teens  and  people  in  their 
early  20s  into  a  habit  of  reading  news¬ 
papers,  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times  has  sought  to  create  a  special 
Saturday  section  front  for  readers 
ages  14  to  22. 

Lifestyle  staffers  led  three  focus 
groups  made  up  of  high  school  and 
middle  school  students  from  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  Buncombe  County  schools 
to  test  ideas. 

Students  said  they  wanted  to  read 
about  what  local  teens  did  to  make 
them  stand  out  from  the  crowd.  They 
said  they  were  interested  in  tips  on 
how  to  handle  stress,  time  manage¬ 
ment,  and  advice  on  how  to  get  a  job 
after  school. 

Younger  teens  said  they  wanted 
advice  on  dating  and  relationships, 
beauty  tips,  and  video  game  reviews. 
Older  teens  were  looking  at  the  fu¬ 
ture,  with  interests  in  information  on 
how  to  apply  to  college  and  scholar¬ 
ships  and  how  to  move  out  on  their 
own. 

The  students  also  said  they  want¬ 


ed  the  newspaper  to  tell  them  where 
they  could  go  for  fun,  without  spend¬ 
ing  much  money.  Most  of  all,  they 
said,  they  wanted  to  read  the  same 
type  of  stories  that  run  in  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper,  particularly  news  on 
the  environment  and  hard-hitting  is¬ 
sues  that  affect  teens,  such  as  incest, 
pregnancy,  and  abortion. 

After  three  weeks  of  brainstorm¬ 
ing  and  meeting  with  focus  groups. 
Extra!  was  published  with  features 
on  Olympic  skating  star  Katarina 
Witt  and  the  high  cost  of  Valentine’s 
Day. 

Readers  also  got  the  latest  enter¬ 
tainment  news  and  record  reviews. 
Subsequent  issues  have  included  fea¬ 
tures  on  career  planning  and  a  first- 
person  account  of  how  one  high 
school  student  got  her  first  job,  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  student  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  upheaval  of  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union  firsthand  as  an  exchange 
student,  and  stories  on  the  rising  use 
of  smokeless  tobacco  among  high 
school  boys. 
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When  the  Hubble  was  out  of  focus... 


The  Courant 
put  it  in  perspective. 


On  April  7,  1992  The  Hartford  Courant  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Explanatory  Journalism,  an  award  given  annually  for  distinguished 
work  that  illuminates  a  significant  and  complex  issue.  The  Pulitzer, 
journalism's  most  prestigious  prize,  was  given  for  "The  Looking  Glass,"  a 
four-part  series  on  the  flawed  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 

Excellence  comes  from  dedication,  hard  work  and  being  part  of  a 
team.  The  Hartford  Courant  salutes  Eric  Lipton,  Robert  S. Capers,  Editor 
Lawrence  Roberts  and  all  those  who  were  part  of  "The  Looking  Glass" 
project. 
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Transformation  under  way  in  Gary,  Indiana 

Put  up  for  sale  and  then  pulled  off  the  block  three  years  ago, 
Knight-Rldder’s  News-Tribune  is  heading  in  a  new  direction 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

At  first  blush,  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
and  Gary,  Ind.,  would  not  seem  to 
have  much  in  common. 

With  its  white  beaches,  palm  trees, 
comfortable  neighborhoods,  and 
growing  population,  Boca  Raton  is 
the  very  image  of  a  southern  Florida 
community. 

Parts  of  Gary,  on  the  other  hand, 
look  like  the  tattered  remains  of  the 
box  the  Industrial  Revolution  came  in. 

But  while  the  so-called  25/43  pro¬ 
ject  to  attract  Baby  Boom  readers  to 
The  News  of  Boca  Raton  continues 
to  receive  considerable  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  attention,  an  equally  dramat¬ 
ic  but  less-publicized  transformation 
is  being  attempted  in  the  newsroom 
and  on  the  pages  of  another  Knight- 
Ridder  paper,  the  Post-Tribune  of 
Gary. 

Just  as  in  Boca,  the  Post-Tribune 
has  been  redesigned,  story  jumps  are 
discouraged,  and  demographic  groups 
have  been  targeted. 

However,  the  Post-Tribune  has 
added  some  unusual  touches. 

There  is  no  more  managing  editor, 
for  one  thing. 


Tribune  also  has  shuffled,  redefined, 
and  renamed  beats. 

Probably  no  other  metro,  howev¬ 
er,  calls  its  investigative  journalists 
“SCAMP  reporters.”  SCAMP  is  an 
acronym  for  “Sex,  Corruption  and 
Money  Power.” 

No  Boca  here 

What  is  more,  the  Post-Tribune  is 
undertaking  its  transformation  in  a 
newsroom  and  community  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  relatively  homoge¬ 
neous  environs  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

“Northwest  Indiana  has  to  be  the 
most  diverse  market  in  the  country,” 
executive  editor  Cox  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 

Poor,  decaying  cities  where  mi¬ 
norities  are  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  line  Lake  Michigan.  But  not  far 
from  Gary  —  which  is  about  96% 
black  and  has  an  unemployment  rate 
hovering  around  14%  —  are  rural 
counties  such  as  Porter  County, 
which  is  99%  white. 

In  between  there  are  prospering 
suburbs  rapidly  filling  with  new  res¬ 
idents  from  Chicago,  35  miles  to  the 
north,  and  its  suburbs. 

Then  there  are  such  idiosyncratic 


‘Tm  certainly  not  going  to  jump  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  the  Post-Tribune  just  to 
come  here  and  then  leave  in  a  little  while  because 
it’s  closing.” 


In  fact,  except  for  executive  edi¬ 
tor/vice  president  Betty  Wells  Cox, 
there  are  no  more  editors  at  all  at  the 
Post-Tribune. 

Instead,  former  managing  editor 
William  W.  Sutton  Jr.  answers  to 
“Newsroom  Manager.” 

The  Sunday  editor  has  become  the 
Weekend  and  Projects  manager. 

The  sports  editor  is  now  the  Sports 
Manager. 

The  chief  photographer  needs  an 
extra-wide  business  card  for  his  new 
title:  Photographic  Image  Manager. 

The  night  editor  is  called  the  Night 
Newsroom  Manager,  and  supervises 
the  News  Production  Group.  You 
know  —  the  copy  desk. 

Like  many  other  metros,  the  Post¬ 


communities  as  Valparaiso,  where 
fully  31%  of  adults  have  college  de¬ 
grees.  Also  unlike  the  non-union 
News  of  Boca  Raton,  the  Post-Tri¬ 
bune  is  implementing  its  changes  in 
a  newsroom  represented  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  skeptical.  Newspaper  Guild 
local. 

Among  the  newsroom  employees 
are  some  who  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
buy  the  paper  when  Knight-Ridder 
put  it  up  for  sale  for  six  months  in 
1989.  Though  Miami-based  Knight- 
Ridder  ultimately  decided  not  to  sell 
or  fold  the  daily,  those  six  months  of 
uncertainty  still  haunt  the  newsroom. 

“It’s  never  far  from  our  minds,” 
said  Mark  Taylor,  reporter  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gary  Newspaper  Guild  Lo¬ 


cal  14.  “Knight-Ridder  has  never 
been  particularly  committed  to  this 
paper.” 

“There’s  a  certain  loss  of  virgini¬ 
ty  that  happened  in  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  that,  like  any  other  loss  of  vir¬ 
ginity,  cannot  be  reversed,”  said 
Chris  Isidore,  a  SCAMP  reporter  who 
helped  organize  the  unsuccessful  em¬ 
ployee  bid  for  the  paper. 

“Journalists  like  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  hard-bitten  cynics,  but  I 
think  before  that,  many  of  us  —  even 
those  of  us  who  had  been  active  in 
the  union  —  saw  ourselves  as  jour¬ 
nalists  rather  than  employees  in  a 
profit  center  of  a  Fortune  500  busi¬ 
ness,”  Isidore  added. 

Management  is  well  aware  of 
those  feelings. 

“It’s  a  big  issue  for  this  newsroom 
and  the  newsroom  employees,  and  it 
will  be  for  some  time,”  newsroom 
manager  Sutton  said.  “This  question 
of  the  commitment  of  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  caused  a  lot  of  trauma.” 

“You  can  talk  to  people  in  this 
building  who  are  very  bitter  the  pa¬ 
per  was  put  up  for  sale,”  added  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Cox  — who  came  to 
the  Post-Tribune  just  a  year  before 
the  paper  was  put  on  the  auction 
block. 

Knight-Ridder  cadre 

But  management  officials  say 
Knight-Ridder’ s  commitment  to  the 
Post-Tribune  is  clear  from  the  team 
now  running  the  paper.  Publisher 
Fred  Mott,  in  particular,  is  a  Knight- 
Ridder  heavyweight  who  would  not 
be  in  Gary  if  it  were  a  dead-end  job, 
these  executive-types  say. 

And  Will  Sutton,  who  had  been 
climbing  the  ladder  at  Knight-Rid¬ 
der’ s  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  says  he 
does  not  doubt  the  commitment. 

“I’m  certainly  not  going  to  jump 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  the 
Post-Tribune  just  to  come  here  and 
then  leave  in  a  little  while  because 
it’s  closing,”  he  said. 

These  new  managers  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them. 

Thanks  to  suburban  growth,  Post- 
Tribune  circulation  has  held  fairly 
steady. 

For  example,  circulation  for  the 
Sept.  30,  1991,  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
(See  GARY  on  page  48) 
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In  a  tough  town,  we  helped 
these  journalists  learn  the  ropes! 

Presenting  the  graduates  of  the  1992 

Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 

During  their  one-year  Fellowship  program  in  Washington,  D.C., 
these  14  journalists  learned  how  our  nations  capital  works  - 
from  the  streets  to  the  bureaucracy  to  the  Hill.  Their  experience 
will  help  them  provide  their  hometown  news  organizations 
with  a  better  brand  of  journalism  that  everyone  deserves. 

Congratulations  to  these  1992  Paul  Miller  Fellowship  Graduates: 

Stephen  W.  Campbell  Alice  M.  Lipowicz  Katherine  Rizzo 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Associated  Press 

Earle  Eldridge  SeanLoughlin  Mary  Ann  Roser 

Gannett  News  Service  New  York  Times  Regional  Newspapers  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 

Jon  Healey  Judith  Mathewson  Martin  Van  Der  Were 

Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  Ottaway  News  Service  Arizona  Republic 

Patrick  Jasperse  Pamela  Porter  Ed  White 

Milwaukee  Journal  Thomson  Newspapers  Associated  Press 

Peter  J.  Leffler  Deborah  Jane  Price 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call  Detroit  News 


Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  are  an  operating  program  of  The  Freedom  Forum.  For  information  or  an  application  contacr. 
Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships,  The  Freedom  Forum,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209, 703-875-0920 
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culations  reporting  period  was 
69,02 1 ;  for  the  same  period  five  years 
earlier,  the  figure  was  74,186. 

On  the  other  hand,  surveys  show 
the  Post-Tribune  has  been  losing 
women  readers  and  not  attracting 
younger  readers,  executive  editor 
Cox  said. 

Further,  the  paper  for  years  has  had 
to  deal  with  conflicting  perceptions 
from  both  blacks  and  whites  in  the 
highly  segregated  area. 

For  one  thing,  many  suburban  and 
rural  dwellers  identify  the  Post-Tri¬ 
bune  with  their  antipathy  toward 
black  Gary. 

“Gary  has  been  dropped  [from  the 
flag]  since  1986  and  yet  you  can  walk 
into  any  drugstore  and  hear 
people  ask  for  the  ‘Gary  Post-Tri¬ 
bune,’  ”  Cox  said. 

Many  African-American  Gary  res¬ 
idents  disdain  the  paper  because  of 
its  frequent  fights  with  former  May¬ 
or  Richard  Hatcher,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  black  big-city  mayors. 

At  a  recent  focus  group  for  black 
readers  and  non-readers,  the  paper 
heard  complaints  that  it  both  ignores 
Gary,  and  plays  up  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  by  African-Americans. 

“There  is  strong  sentiment  against 
the  newspaper  in  the  African-Ameri¬ 
can  community,  some  of  it  deserved,” 
said  Sutton,  who  is  himself  black. 

The  paper  also  has  an  aggressive 
daily  competitor  in  The  Times  of 
Munster,  whose  circulation  of  63,442 
is  just  slightly  behind  the  Post-Tri¬ 
bune’s. 

In  addition,  Illinois-based  weekly 


Before  the  redesign 


chains  are  beginning  to  follow  for¬ 
mer  readers  into  the  Hoosier  State. 

New  page,  new  newsroom 

Against  this  background,  the  Post- 
Tribune  moved  on  two  fronts:  re¬ 
designing  the  paper,  and  restructur¬ 
ing  the  newsroom. 

When  Sutton  arrived  at  the  paper 
last  June,  his  first  move,  he  recalled, 
was  to  do  nothing. 

“I  think  people  looked  at  [my  com¬ 
ing  to  Gary]  and  said,  ‘Oh,  in  two 
months  everything  will  be  different.’ 

I  just  don’t  want  to  operate  like  that.” 

Instead,  Sutton  and  Cox  studied 
different  ways  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose:  reshaping  power  in  the 
newsroom. 

“Coming  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  change  a  newspaper  and  have  pow¬ 
er  being  shared  by  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  rather  than  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,”  Sutton  said. 

“We  wanted  to  flatten  out  the  man¬ 
agement,”  Cox  said.  “We  needed  to 
give  more  power  and  autonomy  to  the 
people  on  the  front  lines  and  reduce 
the  distance  between  editors  and  re¬ 
porters.” 

For  both,  the  Post-Tribune  re¬ 
structuring  was  a  chance  to  actually 
make  the  changes  that  are  given  so 
much  lip  service  at  industry  seminars. 

“Newspapers  have  changed  dra¬ 
matically  but  newsrooms  have  not,” 
Cox  said.  “Forty  years  ago,  you  could 
walk  in  and  see  a  managing  editor  and 
a  sports  editor  and  a  copy  editor. 

“We’ve  tried  to  live  within  a  struc¬ 
ture  while  everything  around  that 
structure  had  changed.  No  other  busi¬ 
ness  would  do  that.” 

One  of  the  first  things  Sutton  did 
in  the  newsroom  was  rearrange  beats 
and  encourage  reporters  to  write  for 
a  number  of  departments. 

“People  are  thinking  in  broader 
terms  about  what  they  can  do  for  the 
paper,  and  not  pigeonholing  them¬ 
selves,”  Sutton  said. 

“In  this  market  and  with  this  com¬ 
petition,”  he  added,  “a  paper  this  size 
cannot  afford  to  have  people  work¬ 
ing  on  this  little  area,  and  just  that 
alone.” 

To  encourage  broader  thinking 
among  editors,  Sutton  dropped  the 
word  entirely. 

“The  problem  is  we  envision  this 
role  of  managing  editor  on  the  paper 
—  and  I  don’t  want  people  to  look  at 
me  that  way.  I  want  a  focus  on  the 
newsroom.  I  want  to  think  a  little 
broader,”  he  said. 

The  wholesale  replacement  of  “ed¬ 
itor”  by  “manager”  has  probably  at¬ 
tracted  the  most  attention  in  the 
many-faceted  Post-Tribune  restruc¬ 
turing. 

Not  all  the  attention  has  been  kind. 


Chicago  Tribune  media  writer 
James  Warren,  for  example,  wrote 
in  a  recent  column  that  “  ‘newsroom 
manager’  sounds  like  a  guy  in  charge 
of  paperclips  and  Xerox  paper.” 

In  the  newsroom,  reaction  has  been 
mixed.  Reporter  Chris  Isidore,  for 
example,  said  the  new  beats  are  most¬ 
ly  an  improvement  over  a  system  in 
which  “just  about  everybody  was  a 
G.A.  [general  assignment  reporter].” 

As  for  the  title  changes,  he  said, 
“I  don’t  see  a  lot  of  impact  good  or 
bad  ....  You  can  call  yourself  the 
Grand  Poobah  of  News  for  all  I  care.” 

Night  newsroom  manager  Jim 
O’Neill  thinks  his  new  title  makes 
sense,  but  he  is  still  nostalgic  for  the 
old  name. 

“Do  I  miss  editor  every  now  and 
then.  Of  course.  My  dad  was  a  jour¬ 
nalist  for  37  years.  That’s  what  I 
grew  up  with.” 

Will  Sutton  himself  said  letting 
go  of  the  managing  editor  title  was 
somewhat  tough. 

“I  know  there  are  not  many  jour¬ 
nalists  who  would  work  to  be  man¬ 
aging  editor,  then  throw  the  title  out 
the  window,”  he  said. 

Redesign 

The  new  titles  took  effect  March 
20,  the  day  the  redesigned  Post-Tri¬ 
bune  hit  the  street. 

Much  of  the  redesign  was  created 
by  night  newsroom  manager  Jim 
O’Neill,  recently  hired  away  from 
Gannett  Co.’s  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter  Star. 

“I’m  a  believer  in  [Gannett’s  read¬ 
ership  project]  News  2000.  I’m  a  be¬ 
liever  in  fewer  jumps.  I  like  the  bill¬ 
board  approach,”  O’Neill  said. 

(See  GARY  on  page  50) 
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Wte  Salute  The  Winneps  Of  The 
1991  Scpipps  Howapd  Foundation 
National  JoupnaOsm  ftnapds 

The  (Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.)  Times  Leader 
SERVICE  TO  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award 

Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican-American 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  SERVICE— under  100,000 
Roy  W.  Howard  Award 

New  York  Newsday 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  SERVICE— over  100,000 
Roy  W.  Howard  Award 

Maria  Henson — Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-L«ader 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 
Walker  Stone  Award 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM— under  100,000 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 

The  (New  Orleans,  La.)  Times-Picayune 
ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM— over  100,000 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 

Chris  Hedges — The  New  York  Times 
HUMAN  INTEREST  WRITING 
Ernie  Pyle  Award 

The  (Greenville,  N.C.)  Daily  Reflector 

SERVICE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LITERACY— newspaper 
Charles  E.  Scripps  Award 

WGHP-TV,  Highpoint,  N.C. 

SERVICE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LITERACY— broadcast/cable 
Charles  E.  Scripps  Award 

KNPR-FM,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM— small  market  radio 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

Minnesota  Public  Radio,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM — large  market  radio 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

WUFT-TV,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM — small  market  television 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

KCNC-TV,  Denver,  Colo. 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM — large  market  television 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

Steve  Breen,  University  of  California  Highlander 

COLLEGE  CARTOONIST 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  annually  honors  outstanding  efforts  in  newspaper  and 
broadcast/cable  journalism  in  the  United  States.  Winners  received  bronze  plaques 
and  cash  prizes  totaling  $41,000  at  a  banquet  in  Denver,  April  28,  1992. 

TO  SCT^PPS  HOWARD 
ill  FOUNDATION 
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Articles  on  the  new  front  page 
and  section  breaks  are  heavily  la¬ 
beled,  and  bulleted  with  an  unusu¬ 
al  triangular  arrow  design. 

More  flexible  skyboxes  were 
added  above  a  larger  and  airier  “Post- 
Tribune”  flag.  A  big  color  photo  is 
usually  at  the  design  center  of  the 
front  page  and  section  breaks. 

Those  section  breaks  follow  the 
style  of  the  front  page  —  except  for 
sports,  which  has  a  huge  section 
head  that  dwarfs  the  Post-Tribune 
name. 

“That  says,  this  is  not  another  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  paper.  It  says,  this  is  the 
section  you  want  to  read,”  Sutton 
said. 


were  dropped  everywhere  but  in 
Gary  itself. 

And  a  decision  was  made  to  for¬ 
go  local  meeting  coverage  for  the 
most  part,  Sutton  said. 

Reaction 

In  the  first  weekend  of  the  re¬ 
design,  the  paper  logged  600  calls 
from  readers,  executive  editor  Bet¬ 
ty  Wells  Cox  said. 

Not  surprisingly,  most  were  com¬ 
plaints:  A  favorite  feature  had  been 
moved  or  eliminated.  One  hundred 
calls  alone  concerned  a  decision  to 
change  the  day  for  publishing  the 
meal  schedule  at  senior  citizens  cen¬ 
ters. 

“But  we  got  30  to  35  favorable. 
That’s  a  lot,  really.  I’m  pleased,” 
Cox  said. 

Going  into  the  redesign,  there  were 
signs  of  improvement  at  the  Post- 


“IVe  wanted  to  flatten  out  the  management,"  Cox 
said.  “We  needed  to  give  more  power  and  autonomy  to 
the  people  on  the  front  lines  and  reduce  the  distance 
between  editors  and  reporters." 


No  jumps 

Along  with  the  redesign  came  new 
demands  on  writers. 

Sutton  instituted  a  “two  no-jump” 
rule  that  says  no  matter  what,  at 
least  two  stories  cannot  jump.  Edi¬ 
tors  —  that  is,  managers  —  have 
been  emphasizing  holding  down  sto¬ 
ry  lengths. 

“We’re  still  getting  everything  12 
to  16  inches,”  O’Neill  complained 
in  a  recent  interview.  “We’re  not 
getting  enough  10-inch  stories.” 

New  sections  and  features  have 
also  been  added  to  win  back  wom¬ 
en  readers.  Based  on  suggestions 
from  focus  groups,  the  Post-Tribune 
has  been  adding  stories  on  family, 
work,  and  health  issues. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been 
conscious  efforts  to  reach  out  to  mi¬ 
nority  readers. 

Over  last  Christmas,  for  example, 
the  paper  ran  what  is  believed  to  be 
its  first  front-page  picture  of  a  black 
Santa  Claus.  A  schedule  of  Kwanzaa 
activities  ran  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  African-American  festival. 

When  BancOne  introduced  bilin¬ 
gual  automatic  teller  machines  in 
Gary,  the  paper  published  English 
and  Spanish  versions  of  the  story 
by  reporter  Joseph  N.  “Pepe”  Di- 
Stefano. 

The  new  design  called  for  some 
cutbacks,  too. 

The  Neighbor  sections  —  a  staple 
of  many  Knight-Ridder  papers  — 


Tribune.  January  and  February  were 
good  months  for  the  paper,  Cox  said, 
and  “March  was  stronger  in  terms 
of  advertising  revenue  than  we 
thought  it  would  be. 

“Here,  though,”  she  added,  “it’s 
like,  how  much  worse  can  it  get?  I 
don’t  think  [the  Gary  market]  has 
been  affected  as  much  as  other  ar¬ 
eas”  by  this  recession. 

Inside  the  newsroom,  the  changes 
seem  to  have  neither  increased  nor 
much  allayed  the  wariness  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  especially  veterans. 

On  the  one  hand,  for  example, 
union  leader  Mark  Taylor  com¬ 
plained  in  a  posted  memo  and  in  an 
interview  that  experienced  Post-Tri¬ 
bune  staffers  are  once  more  being 
directed  by  out-of-town  managers. 

“Knight-Ridder  has  seen  our  pa¬ 
per  as  a  kind  of  colony  for  years,” 
he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
offered  at  least  faint  praise  for  Mott, 
Cox,  and  Sutton,  whom  he  calls  im¬ 
provements  on  past  managers. 

Reporter  Isidore  echoes  the 
thought. 

“I’ll  probably  catch  a  lot  of  flak 
from  union  members  for  saying  this, 
but  I  think  Sutton  is  a  hell  of  a  lot 
less  anti-union  than  the  managers 
I’ve  seen  here  before.  But  there  were 
folks  at  Continental  [Airlines]  and 
Caterpillar  and  Greyhound  who  were 
less  anti-union  than  the  people  we’ve 
had  here  before,”  Isidore  said. 


While  rhetoric  has  cooled  down 
from  past  years,  labor  relations  re¬ 
main  rocky. 

The  union  claims  the  newspaper 
has  violated  the  contract  by  failing 
to  fund  pensions.  The  grievance  on 
that  is  one  of  a  record  number  of 
grievance  cases  pending  against  the 
company,  local  president  Taylor  said. 

Changes  are  under  way  in  the  di¬ 
versity  of  the  newsroom,  however. 
Since  June,  Sutton  says,  new  hires 
have  included  African-American 
men  and  women  and  an  Asian-Amer- 
ican.  An  American  Indian  intern  has 
been  hired  for  the  summer. 

A  recent  midmorning  news  meet¬ 
ing  highlighted  the  diversity  gains. 
Led  by  Sutton,  who  is  black,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  three  wom¬ 
en,  two  of  them  black,  and  a  white 
man. 

Managers  say  they  also  hope  the 
reorganization  will  help  morale  at 
a  time  when  the  industry’s  straits 
have  virtually  eliminated  turnover. 

“I’ve  got  a  lot  of  talented  people 
here  I’ve  got  to  keep  challenged,” 
executive  editor  Cox  said. 

In  a  year  or  two,  the  paper  may 
be  doing  something  different,  but 
that  is  fine,  Cox  adds. 

“You’ve  got  to  make  some  deci¬ 
sions  —  I  think  that’s  really  crucial 
to  continuing  the  culture  change 
we’ve  got  going  here,”  she  said. 

“So  many  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,”  Cox  continued,  “talk  about  tak¬ 
ing  risks  and  making  decisions,  and 
when  push  comes  to  shove,  it’s  all 
talk.” 


Australia’s  last 
PM  paper  closes 

The  Adelaide  News,  Australia’s 
last  afternoon  newspaper,  was  closed 
recently. 

The  failure  of  the  69-year-old 
newspaper,  which  cost  200  jobs,  fol¬ 
lows  the  closure  of  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  in  Brisbane  and  Perth  in  the 
past  two  years. 

Editor  Tony  Baker  blamed  the 
News’  demise  on  falling  readership 
and  recession-battered  advertising 
revenues. 

Established  in  1923,  the  News 
was  later  bought  by  Sir  Keith  Mur¬ 
doch.  Rupert  Murdoch,  his  son,  used 
the  newspaper  as  a  launching  point 
for  his  international  media  empire. 
Murdoch  later  sold  it. 

The  shutdown  leaves  Adelaide 
with  one  major  daily  newspaper.  The 
Advertiser,  and  a  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Sunday  Mail.  Murdoch’s 
News  Limited  company  owns  both. 

—  AP 
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Since  1354,  Baltimore  Has 
Follouied  Ttie  Orioles 
TlirouQli  25  Ninniny  Seasons, 
13  Pennant  Races, 

6  Norld  Series,  2  Ballparhs, 
And  13,330  Issues  Of  The  Sun. 


^or  38  i^earSj  the  Orioles  have  ^iven  Sail  imoreans  a 
lot  to  cLeer  ciLout.^^nd  0/ie  ^un  has  been  there,  through  ei/er^ 
^ame,  through  everi^  season. 

Olus  ijear,  when 
the  Orioles  moved  into  an 
elegant  and  innovative  new 
hallparh,  we  offered  more 
in-depth  coverage  than  ever. 

Id/ith  three  special  Sections  on  iLO  S  and  their  new  stadium. 

Our  C^amden  l^ards  Section  <^ave  JSaltimore  an  inside 
looh  at  the  new  hallparh.  cjCater,  our  hasehall preview  ^uide 
offered  a  detailed  scouting  report  on  the  Orioles  and  a  Hike 
other  teams  in  m,  or  cJlea^ue  i^aseha  it  %Ji^,  we 


THE 


puhlished  our  opening  dat^  review,  capturing  all  the  excite¬ 
ment,  and  Jitke  statistics.  Surrounding  the  first  ^ame. 

^nd  our  commitment 
to  the  (Orioles  is  more 
than  a  promise  to  cover 
them  as  no  other  newspaper 
can.  m  re  also  committed 
to  the  Orioles  as  an 
economic  force  in  the  citij  of  iOaltimore.  Skat  s  wht^  we 
Supported  building  the  new  stadium.  wh^  we  jumped 

at  the  chance  to  provi  de  the  O S,  an  d  the  people  of 
Ball  imore,  with  this  stadium  Jock.  Jl  S  a  lasting  sipnhol 
of  our  Support  for  Bah  imore  S  favorite  team. 


Publishers  on  Parade 


“Parade 
is  our 
readers’ 
Sunday 
choice.” 


WALTER  E.HUSSMAN,  JR. 

PRESOENTANDfmJSHER 
ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT  i 

“Our  Belden  study  indicated  Little  Rock  readers 
preferred  Parade  nearly  two  to  one  over  USA 
Weekend.  It  isn’t  surprising  then  that  Parade 
helped  our  circulation  soar  over  that  of  the 
competition.  Now  everyone  in  Little  Rock  and 
Arkansas  can  enjoy  a  Sunday  Newspaper  with 
a  Sunday  magazine  emphasizing  quality  and 
excellent  writers.” 


Featured  in  over  330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


©  1992  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 


IN  BRIEF 


Terry  Anderson 
to  get  $245,500 
from  Freedom  Forum 

Former  hostage  Terry  Anderson, 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  named 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Freedom 
Forum’s  Free  Spirit  Award.  Ander¬ 
son  is  to  receive  $245,500,  which 
is  $100  for  each  of  the  2,455  days 
he  spent  in  captivity  in  Lebanon. 

Audit  Bureau 
allows  filing  by 
computer  disk 

Continuing  its  shift  to  electronics, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  said 
all  member  newspapers  were  per¬ 


mitted  to  file  March  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  on  computer  disks. 

ABC  sent  all  newspapers  5 '/4-inch 
disks  with  the  filing  packets  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  file  their  six-month  cir¬ 
culation  statements. 

Electronic  filing  was  available  to 
ABC  magazine  members  last  year, 
and  half  chose  to  file  statements  on 
magnetic  disk  instead  of  paper. 

The  Schaumberg,  Ill. -based  au¬ 
diting  organization  said  it  has  cut 
processing  time  by  weeks  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

In  other  developments,  ABC  has 
allowed  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  & 
Observer  to  deliver  a  separately 
priced  weekly  business  magazine  to 
selected  subscribers  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  newspaper’s  circulation. 

ABC  gave  the  paper  a  one-year 
waiver  of  its  rules  on  combination 
sales  so  it  can  test  the  magazine, 
the  Business  Weekly. 


The  magazine  carries  a  cover  price 
of  $1,  $15  for  a  one-year  mail  sub¬ 
scription.  After  a  start-up  period,  it 
will  be  provided  only  to  seven-day 
newspaper  subscribers  who  ask  for 
it. 

Hollinger  sells 
stake  in 
British  firm 

Hollinger  Inc.  of  Toronto  said  it 
has  sold  its  8.8%  stake  in  United 
Newspapers  PLC  at  a  loss  to  insti¬ 
tutional  investors  and  is  planning  to 
sell  20  million  shares  in  its  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  sale  of  Telegraph  stock, 
planned  for  June,  would  reduce  Hol- 
linger’s  interest  to  under  70%,  from 
its  current  83%. 
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Ilje  Atlanta  ^urtml 


IN  BRIEF 


N.Y.  Times  boosts 
Sunday  coverage 

The  New  York  Times  is  expanding 
on  Sundays  with  50%  more  metro¬ 
politan  news  and  a  new  style  section. 

Beginning  May  3,  the  Times  in¬ 
troduces  Styles  of  the  Times,  a  re¬ 
port  on  U.S.  and  international  soci¬ 
ety,  fashion,  design,  beauty,  night 
life  and  more.  It  starts  with  a  one- 
story  section  front  and  includes  a 
photo  essay  by  Bill  Cunningham,  a 
column  by  Woody  Hochs-wender,  a 
column  about  relationships  called 
The  Sexes,  and  a  wedding  column. 
The  section  incorporates  regular  cov¬ 
erage  of  weddings,  gardening,  pho¬ 
tography,  coins,  and  dining. 

The  section,  part  of  Angela  Dod¬ 
son’s  style  department,  was  created 
by  Stephen  Drucker,  editor  of  the 
paper’s  Home  section,  and  former 
7  Days  magazine  editor  Adam  Moss. 
It  was  designed  by  Times  design  di¬ 
rector  Tom  Bodkin. 


Adding  to  the  Times’  expanded 
weekday  metro  coverage,  the  new 
Sunday  Metro  Report  arrives  as  a 
freestanding  part  of  the  main  news 
section.  It  includes  analysis  from  the 
regional  page  of  the  Sunday  Week 
in  Review  section  as  well  as  an  oc¬ 
casional  photo  essay,  the  Follow  up 
on  the  News  column,  political  notes, 
a  new  column  by  former  Our  Towns 
columnist  Michael  Winerip,  and  oth¬ 
er  area  news. 

Under  the  overall  direction  of 
metro  editor  Gerald  Boyd,  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  supervised  by  Sunday  metro 
editor  James  Roberts  and  Joan  Mas- 
sivera  as  weekend  editor. 

AAF  names  new 
media  director 

Jeffrey  Custer  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  media  relations  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Advertising  Federation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Custer,  who  most  recently  worked 


as  assistant  press  secretary  for  the 
Kerrey  for  President  campaign,  will 
be  the  AAF’s  key  contact  for  the 
print  and  broadcast  media. 

Previously,  Custer  was  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Rep.  Tim  Penny  (D- 
Minn.).  He  came  to  Washington 
from  Minnesota,  where  he  was  ra- 
dio/tv  coordinator  and  media  writ¬ 
er  for  the  state  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Maxweii  firm 
plans  writeoff 

The  late  Robert  Maxwell’s  Mir¬ 
ror  Group  Newspapers  is  planning 
to  write  off  as  much  as  $309  mil¬ 
lion  as  the  result  of  Maxwell’s  fi¬ 
nancial  maneuvers  before  he  died 
mysteriously  last  November,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Financial  Times  of 
London.  Maxwell  borrowed  heavi¬ 
ly  from  Mirror  funds  to  prop  up 
stocks  in  his  over-indebted  media 
empire. 


Publishers  on  Parade 


JAY  SMITH 

PmiStCR.  TtC  ATIANTA  JOUm 
TOEATUWTACONStmrnON 


“With  quick-hitting  features  like 
Personality  Parade  and  the  Intelligence 
Report,  profiles  of  real  human  interest 
and  authors  who  command  attention, 
Parade  reaches  out  to  a  broad  base  of 
readers.  And  it  obviously  fills  their  need.” 

Featured  in  over  330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


©  1992  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 


Media  use  champ 

Ifs  not  New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles  —  iVs  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
in  the  newspaper  category?  —  it’s  Charlottesville,  Va. 


By  MX.  Stein 

Question:  What  city  has  the  largest 
media  use?  If  you  answer  New  York 
or  Los  Angeles  you  are  way  off,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  new  study  by  Young  & 
Rubicam  of  San  Francisco. 

Based  on  its  research,  the  ad  agen¬ 
cy  picks  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where 
adults  devote  an  average  of  eight 
hours  and  50  minutes  daily  to  some 
form  of  media. 

And  what  would  you  choose  as 
the  newspaper-reading  capital  of  the 
country?  If  you  go  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  another  metropolis,  you  are 
wrong  again. 

It  is  the  university  city  of  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.,  where  daily  reading 
time  averages  three  hours  and  43 
minutes  per  adult  —  56%  over  the 
national  average. 

The  survey,  “Media  Capitals:  A 
Report  on  Americans’  Media  Use 


cording  to  the  findings,  spends  eight 
hours  and  three  minutes  daily  with 
television,  radio,  newspapers,  and 
magazines.  TV  captures  the  biggest 
share  of  media  time  with  three  hours 
and  48  minutes,  followed  by  radio 
with  three  hours,  21  minutes,  news¬ 
papers  with  34  minutes  and  maga¬ 
zines,  20  minutes. 

However,  viewing  and  reading 
time  vary  by  markets. 

Behind  Charlottesville,  the  “news¬ 
paper-reading  capitals”  are  Utica, 
N.Y.,  Bend,  Ore.,  Detroit,  and 
Wilkes  Barre-Scranton,  Pa. 

Leading  in  tv  viewing,  in  or¬ 
der,  are  Greenwood-Greenville, 
Miss.;  Shreveport,  La. -Texarkana, 
Texas;  Las  Vegas;  Beaumont-Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  and  Tampa-St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  This  is  consistent  with 
generally  strong  patterns  of  tele¬ 
vision  viewing  in  the  South, 
Sacharin  says. 


Behind  Charlottesville,  the  “newspaper  reading 
capitals”  are  Utica,  N.Y.,  Bend,  Ore.,  Detroit,  and 
Wilkes  Barre-Scranton,  Pa. 


by  Market,”  was  conducted  by  Ken 
Sacharin,  vice  president,  media  in 
Y&R  San  Francisco’s  office. 

The  survey  is  based  on  calcula¬ 
tions  of  an  average  adult’s  daily  time 
spent  with  television,  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  and  magazines. 

“With  Americans  devoting  near¬ 
ly  half  their  available  leisure  time 
to  media  usage,  little  has  been  known 
until  now  about  how  markets  and 
regions  compare  on  this  important 
measure,”  Sacharin  said. 

The  report,  which  ranks  all  209 
U.S.  markets  in  the  Arbitron  ADIs, 
covers  the  period  immediately  pri¬ 
or  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  Sacharin  said  those  weeks 
were  considered  more  typical  of  me¬ 
dia  usage  patterns  than  the  period 
following  the  conflict. 

Sacharin  asserted  that  the  report 
illuminates  important  geographical 
differences  in  media  behavior,  which 
advertisers  must  understand  in  mak¬ 
ing  media  decisions. 

The  average  American  adult,  ac¬ 


For  radio,  the  five  leaders  are  Mi- 
ami-Fort  Lauderdale;  Odessa-Mid¬ 
land,  Texas;  the  Providence,  R.I.- 
New  Bedford,  Mass,  area;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Burlington,  Vt.- 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y.  region. 

In  total  media  consumption,  the 
top  four  after  Youngstown  are  West 
Palm  Beach-Fort  Pierce- Vero  Beach, 
Fla.;  Las  Vegas;  Fort  Myers-Naples, 
Fla.,  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

New  York  ranks  number  33,  Los 
Angeles,  126,  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region,  1 14  ,  and  Chicago,  40,  on 
average  daily  time  spent  with  all 
media. 

For  daily  time  spent  with  news¬ 
papers  alone.  New  York  is  37  on 
the  list  with  a  reading  time  of  38 
minutes,  compared  with  53  minutes 
for  Charlottesville. 

Los  Angeles,  with  the  largest  gen¬ 
eral-circulation  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  low  166  (27  min¬ 
utes),  well  behind  such  cities  as 
Boston,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 


Buffalo,  and  Marquette,  Mich. 

Boston,  however,  takes  first  place 
in  magazine  reading  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  29  minutes.  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  second,  trailed  by  Hartford- 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area,  and  Seattle-Tacoma. 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  news¬ 
paper  list  —  at  209  —  is  McAllen- 
Brownsville,  Texas.  Meridian,  Miss., 
is  208;  Montgomery-Selma,  Ala., 
207;  Springfield,  Mo.,  206,  and 
Columbus-Tupelo,  Miss.,  205.  Oth¬ 
er  low  rankers,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  are  Reno,  Nev.,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  El  Paso,  Atlanta,  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  reading  time  in  the  209  ADIs 
ranged  from  53  minutes  to  19  min¬ 
utes. 

Sacharin  notes  that  the  report  in¬ 
volves  no  original  research.  His 
newspaper  methodology  uses  cal¬ 
culations  based  on  circulation  and 
readership.  His  sources  for  data  are 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  and 
the  Arbitron  Co. 

“We  think  this  is  a  good  estimate 
of  average  reading  time  per  adult,” 
he  told  E&P,  “but  it  is  not  the  gospel 
truth.” 

Robert  Mincer,  proprietor  of  Min¬ 
cer’s  newsstand  in  Charlottesville  — 
a  40-year-old  business  —  is  quoted 
in  the  Y&R  report  as  attributing  the 
city’s  relatively  heavy  newspaper 
readership  to  the  town’s  strong  in¬ 
tellectual  tradition  and  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  the  study,  Charlottesville’s 
adults  are  recorded  as  spending  lit¬ 
tle  time  with  tv,  ranking  208  of  the 
209  markets. 

“In  general,  newspaper  reading 
tends  to  be  higher  in  below-aver- 
age  viewing  areas,”  the  report  states. 

Youngstown’s  top  media-time  po¬ 
sition  is  driven  largely  by  tv  watch¬ 
ing  —  four  hours  and  20  minutes  a 
day  —  it  adds.  This  may  be  partially 
explained  by  the  city’s  high  medi¬ 
an  age,  48.1  versus  a  national  av¬ 
erage  of  44.8,  and  high  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  study  says.  Newspaper 
readership  in  Youngstown  is  listed 
as  41  minutes  a  day,  putting  it  in 
the  high  category. 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  any  of  these  securities. 
The  offering  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


March  19,  1992 

4,000,000  Shares 


The  E.W  Scripps  Company 

Class  A  Common  Stock 

($.  01  par  value) 


Price  $24.25  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  undersigned 
as  may  legally  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


The  First  Boston  Corporation  J.R  Morgan  Securities  Inc. 


Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc.  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 

Securities  Corporation 

First  Manhattan  Co.  McDonald  &  Company 

Securities,  Inc. 


Retail  ad  labeled  offensive 

Advocacy  group  says  clothing  ad  picturing  straitjacket  not  amusing 


By  Tony  Case 

What  is  so  clever  or  amusing  about 
a  straitjacket? 

Nothing,  according  to  the  Alliance 
for  the  Mentally  Ill  of  New  York 
State,  which  has  targeted  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey-based  retailer  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  that  it  says  is  offensive. 

The  ad  for  Daffy’s,  a  discount  cloth¬ 
ing  chain,  has  apf)eared  in  newspapers, 
on  television,  and  on  billboards  in  the 
New  York  area.  It  pictures  a  strait¬ 
jacket  and  says,  “If  you’re  paying  over 
$100  for  a  dress  shirt,  may  we  sug¬ 
gest  a  jacket  to  go  with  it?” 

The  uproar  is  the  latest  shot  in  a 
battle  between  advertisers  and  such 
advocacy  groups  which,  over  the 
years,  have  complained  about  nega¬ 
tive  imagery  in  ads  for  everything 
from  lotteries  to  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  straitjacket  campaign  so  in¬ 
censed  the  AMI-NYS  that  it  launched 
a  full-blown  protest  against  Daffy’s 
and  Follis  DeVito  Verdi  Inc.,  the 
New  York  agency  that  created  the  ad. 

Letters  calling  for  action  against 
these  companies  have  been  sent  to 
several  organizations,  including  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  National  Advertising 
Division  of  the  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  Inc.,  and  the  New 
York  Mayor’s  Office  for  People  with 
Disabilities. 

The  AMI-NYS  has  not  targeted  the 
media  that  have  carried  the  ad,  says 
Jean  Arnold,  who  chairs  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  public  awareness  committee. 

However,  she  related  that  she  per¬ 
sonally  was  “shocked”  to  see  the  ad 
in  such  a  “prominent  newspaper”  as 
the  New  York  Times,  adding,  “It  just 
shows  how  far  we  have  to  go.” 

The  ad  has  appeared  in  both  the 
Times  and  the  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark,  N.J. 

“In  general,  we  try  to  keep  our 
pages  open  to  advertisers  as  much  as 
possible,”  said  Times  spokesperson 
Nancy  Nielsen,  and  the  paper  does 
not  “interfere  with  their  copy  unless 
there  is  a  compelling  reason.” 

In  regard  to  the  straitjacket  ad,  she 
said,  “We  will  keep  health  profes¬ 
sionals’  comments  in  mind  should 
that  ad  come  our  way  again.” 

The  ad  ran  only  once  in  the  Times, 
Nielsen  noted,  in  its  Dec.  8  New  Jer¬ 
sey  section. 


I  \ 

The  controversial  ad 

Incidentally,  Daffy’s  director  of 
advertising  Marcia  Wilson  noted  that 
the  company  advertises  in  newspa¬ 
pers  less  than  other  media,  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  reasons. 

Not  only  is  it  expensive,  she  said, 
but  newspaper  ads  are  usually  “sale- 
oriented,”  and  Daffy’s  “wanted  a 
more  generic  approach  to  let  people 
know  that  we  have  great  bargains  ev¬ 
ery  day  of  the  week  and  that  they 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  a  sale.” 

The  alliance  has  called  on  Daffy’s 
to  discontinue  use  of  the  ad  in  all 
forms  of  media,  but  to  no  avail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Katina  Zachmanoglou, 
who  heads  up  the  AMI-NYS  media 
committee. 

Zachmanoglou  wrote  a  letter  to 
Daffy’s  president  Irving  Shulman, 
calling  the  ad  offensive,  exploitive, 
and  stigmatizing.  She  threatened  a 
public  protest  if  the  ad  were  not 
pulled. 

“Did  you  know  that  mental  illness 
is  the  most  prevalent  illness  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  filling  more  hospital  beds  than 
any  other  illness?”  the  letter  reads. 
“Did  you  know  that  one  in  four  fam¬ 
ilies  is  affected  by  this  devastating 
but  treatable  illness?” 

It  continued,  “There  is  nothing 
funny  about  suffering  from  mental 
illness.  Nor  is  there  anything  funny 
about  being  placed  in  a  straitjack¬ 


et — it  is  a  humiliating  and  terrifying 
experience.” 

It  can  also  be  deadly,  as  workers 
at  a  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  psychiatric 
hospital  found  when  they  put  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  one  of  the  contraptions  in 
1987. 

Last  December,  New>  York  News- 
day  reported  on  a  police  and  district 
attorney’s  investigation  into  the  in¬ 
cident. 

Hospital  staffers  struggled  to  place 
the  patient  into  a  straitjacket,  the  pa¬ 
per  said,  and  “almost  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  straitjacket  was  laced,  the 
workers  observed  that  [he]  had 
stopped  moving.  An  attempt  to  re¬ 
vive  him  was  unsuccessful.” 

Jean  Arnold  also  wrote  to  Shul¬ 
man,  maintaining  that  the  ad  “plays 
on  an  attitude  that  is  unique  to  men¬ 
tal  illness.  Suffer  a  broken  leg  or  get 
a  diagnosis  of  cancer  and  people  will 
gather  close  with  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port.  Suffer  with  mental  illness  and 
you  become  the  butt  of  humor  or 
fear.” 

When  asked  why  she  felt  those 
suffering  from  mental  illness  are  eas¬ 
ier  targets,  Arnold  asserted  that  the 
prejudice  is  built  on  outdated  stereo¬ 
types. 

“It’s  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  cul¬ 
ture,”  she  said.  “Medical  study  is  rel¬ 
atively  recent.  Only  in  the  last  few 
years  has  it  been  shown  that  these  are 
truly  medical  conditions.  The  culture 
hasn’t  caught  up  with  that.” 

Despite  the  alliance’s  attempts  to 
deal  upfront  with  Daffy’s,  Arnold 
said,  the  company  has  not  respond¬ 
ed  to  its  letters  and  phone  calls. 

Arnold  maintains  that  “Daffy’s 
contention  is  that  they  have  only 
heard  from  the  alliance,  therefore  the 
complaint  has  no  validity  because  it’s 
not  coming  from  the  general  public.” 

She  calls  this  way  of  thinking  “un¬ 
realistic,”  and  explains,  “I  think  that 
all  stigmatized  minorities  have  found 
that  they  alone  are  the  defenders  of 
their  stigmatized  group,  they  alone 
advocate  or  protect  the  reputation  of 
their  group.” 

Arnold  noted  that  most  other  mi¬ 
nority  groups — blacks,  gays  and  les¬ 
bians,  and  Jews,  among  them — are 
represented  by  anti-defamation  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  AMI-NYS. 

Despite  Arnold’s  claim,  Marcia 
(See  RETAIL  AD  on  page  58) 
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SHARPEN  YOUR  IMAGE. 

At  Reuters,  we’ve  built  a  reputation  for  outstanding  news 
photography.  Now  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  latest 
in  pictures  services. 

You  told  us  you  wanted  more  domestic  content,  especially 
sports  and  features.  We’re  now  providing  more  North 
American  pictures  to  meet  that  demand.  We  gave  you 
the  definitive  pictures  from  events  like  the  Superbowl,  the 
US  Open,  the  Olympics,  the  release  of  American  hostages 
and  the  homecoming  of  the  Desert  Storm  troops.  And  you  can 
continue  to  rely  on  us  for  exceptional  international  coverage. 

You  told  us  you  wanted  a  more  efficient,  less  costly 
means  of  receiving  our  pictures.  We’ve  adopted  open 
technology  platforms.  Now  you  can  receive  our  service 
with  off-the-shelf  hardware  and  software. 

And  we’re  introducing  flexible  delivery,  helping  you  get 
the  service  you  want,  not  the  service  someone  else  decides 
to  give  you.  We  are  now  offering  our  top  daily  pictures  via 
PressLink,  along  with  a  fast  and  easy-to-use  electronic  archive 
feature.  We  will  soon  introduce  a  segmented  service, 
allowing  subscribers  to  receive  pictures  on  specific  topics. 

And,  of  course,  we’ve  enhanced  our  service  overall  by 
converting  to  digital  standards.  Now  our  award-winning 
pictures  will  be  delivered  to  you  more  quickly  and  clearly. 

We  want  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  use  our  pictures 
service.  We’re  sharpening  our  image  to  help  you  sharpen 
yours.  For  more  information,  call  (202)  898-8410. 


The  First  Name  In  News. 


Retail  Ad 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

Wilson  maintains  that  she  has  spoken 
to  Zachmanoglou  on  the  telephone 
several  times.  She  said  that  her  com¬ 
pany’s  attorney  had  advised  against 
sending  a  letter  to  the  group,  how¬ 
ever,  because  “things  could  be  taken 
out  of  context,  as  they  so  often  are.” 

As  for  the  ad  campaign,  Wilson 
said,  “Obviously,  when  you  go  out 
and  spend  money  to  make  an  ad, 
you’re  not  doing  it  to  offend  any¬ 
body.  You’re  wanting  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  product.” 

She  noted  that  no  person  or  group 
outside  the  AMl-NYS  had  com- 
pbined  about  the  ad  and  that,  to  the 
contrary,  many  consumers  have 
praised  the  ad,  some  even  saying  that 
it  had  “made  them  smile.” 

Wilson  said.  “Obviously,  if  we  had 
been  getting  negative  feedback  from 
the  public,  we  would  have  pulled  the 
ad.” 

She  went  on  to  call  the  AMI-NYS’s 
efforts  “nefarious”  and  asserted  that 
the  group  had  waged  its  war,  at  least 
in  part,  to  gain  publicity. 

“They’re  making  an  issue  out  of 
something  that  wasn’t  an  issue  in  the 
public  eye  to  begin  with,”  she  said. 
“I  think  they’re  distorting  something 


stated  he  felt  our  objections  were  un¬ 
founded  and  that  he  thought  we 
should  be  spending  our  energies  on 
other  endeavors.” 

She  said  Verdi  “defended  the  ad, 
and  his  main  concern  was  whether  we 
were  really  going  to  picket  as  my  let¬ 
ter  of  Dec.  16  had  stated.  He  did, 
however,  state  that,  if  they  received 
enough  complaints,  they  would  con¬ 
sider  pulling  the  ads.” 

When  contacted,  Verdi  confirmed 
that  he  did  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  the  ad,  and  went  on  to  note  that 
the  campaign  had  won  several 
awards,  including  citations  from  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

“The  campaign  has  nothing  to  do 
with  mental  illness  at  all,”  he  main¬ 
tained.  “It’s  not  as  if  that’s  our  pos¬ 
ture,  to  use  the  mentally  ill  to  adver¬ 
tise  our  product.  We  don’t  want  to  be 
abusive  .  .  .  and  we  don’t  think  in  any 
way  we  have  been  abusive.” 

He  says  that  the  ad  “simply  is  a 
way  to  sell  a  product  in  a  way  that  is 
lighthearted.” 

Insofar  as  consumer  reaction  is 
concerned,  Verdi  concurred  with 
Wilson  that  nobody  had  complained 
about  the  ads  and  that  there  actually 
had  been  positive  feedback  from  the 
public. 

In  April,  the  AMI-NYS  attempted 
I  to  reach  those  consumers  with  its 
I  message  by  following  through  with 


In  regard  to  the  straitjacket  ad,  she  said,  “We  will 
keep  health  professionals’  comments  in  mind  should 
that  ad  come  our  way  again” 


(that  has]  no  connection  whatsoever 
to  other  ailments,  and  I  think  to  make 
one  is,  to  us,  a  gross  injustice.” 

Wilson  said  AMI-NYS  represen¬ 
tatives  with  whom  she  has  had  con¬ 
tact  were  “very  nice.”  However,  she 
noted.  “They  say  you  never  get  any¬ 
where  talking  about  religion  or  pol¬ 
itics,  and  that’s  how  I  feel  with  these 
people  .  .  .  They  can  only  see  their 
point  of  view.” 

Zachmanoglou  and  Arnold  said 
that  they  were  not  encouraged  by  Fol- 
lis  DeVito  Verdi’s  response  to  their 
concerns,  either. 

The  AMI-NYS  contends  that  the 
straitjacket  ad  violates  a  “creative 
code”  set  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  which 
states:  “We  will  not  knowingly  cre¬ 
ate  advertising  that  contains  state¬ 
ments,  suggestions,  or  pictures  of¬ 
fensive  to  public  decency  or  minori¬ 
ty  segments  of  the  population.” 

Zachmanoglou  related  that  Ellis 
Verdi,  president  of  the  agency,  had 
been  “pleasant  and  he  listened,  but 


its  threat  and  picketing  two  Daffy’s 
locations  in  Manhattan. 

Arnold  reported  that  there  was 
“good  response”  from  passers-by, 
relating  that  one  woman  was  so  dis¬ 
turbed  upon  seeing  the  straitjacket  ad 
that  she  “burst  into  tears.” 

Arnold  founded  the  group’s  Stig¬ 
ma  Clearinghouse,  which  collects 
and  evaluates  allegedly  stigmatizing 
material.  She  noted  that  the  Daffy’s 
ad  was  “minimally”  offensive  com¬ 
pared  with  other  targets  of  the  group, 
especially  certain  movies  and  televi¬ 
sion  programs. 

In  the  few  years  since  the  clear¬ 
inghouse  was  formed,  more  than  300 
items  have  been  considered.  “You 
name  it,  we’ve  collected  it,”  she  said. 

Among  those  that  the  AMI-NYS 
has  pinpointed:  the  NBC  show  The 
Golden  Girls,  which  allegedly  trivi¬ 
alized  schizophrenia  by  likening  it 
to  personal  hygiene  or  physical  de¬ 
formity;  ABC’s  now-canceled  pro¬ 
gram  Twin  Peaks,  which  “reaches 
the  summit  of  bad  taste  by  subtly  as¬ 


sociating  persons  with  schizophrenia 
and  obsessive-compulsive  disorder 
with  criminally  violent  acts  and  de¬ 
monic  delusions”;  and  last  year’s 
controversial  novel  by  Bret  Easton 
Ellis  American  Psycho,  which  chron¬ 
icles  a  Wall  Street  yuppie’s  killing 
spree. 

The  alliance’s  efforts  have  met 
with  decidedly  mixed  results. 

Last  December,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  the  AMI-NYS 
had  blasted  tennis  shoe  giant  Nike 
Inc.  for  an  advertisement  that  “al¬ 
luded  to  an  athlete’s  inner  voice.” 

The  ad,  which  appeared  in  such 
magazines  as  Sports  Illustrated,  Es¬ 
quire,  and  GQ,  read,  “Mother  and 
father  told  you  repeatedly.  Crazy 
people  talk  to  themselves.  Still  you 
heard  the  voice.  Loud  and  clear.  Just 
do  it.” 

It  continued,  “Crazy  people  talk  to 
themselves.  And  finally,  you  real¬ 
ize,  only  a  madman  doesn’t  listen.” 

Nike  stood  by  the  campaign,  main¬ 
taining  it  was  meant  to  be  “inspira¬ 
tional,”  but  the  company  did  cancel 
a  billboard  ad  that  used  the  slogan 
“multiple  personalities”  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  its  cross-training  shoes. 

The  AMI-NYS  had  more  success 
getting  through  to  machinery  manu¬ 
facturer  John  Deere,  which  not  only 
pulled  its  advertising  but  followed  up 
with  a  public  service  ad. 

The  ad  to  which  the  AMI-NYS 
objected  pictured  a  lawn  mower  on 
the  top  of  what  appears  to  be  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist’s  couch.  The  caption  reads, 
“The  world’s  first  schizophrenic 
lawn  mower.” 

After  several  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals,  including  the  AMI-NYS  and  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally 
III,  voiced  their  disapproval,  John 
Deere  discontinued  use  of  the  ad  in 
its  consumer  catalog,  according  to 
company  spokesperson  Robert  J. 
Combs. 

“We  looked  at  the  context  of  the 
reponses  and  saw  that  it  clearly  con¬ 
cerned  some  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  that  was  reason  enough  to 
evaluate  the  further  use  of  the  ad,” 
he  said. 

The  questionable  ad  was  replaced 
with  a  public  service  spread,  declar¬ 
ing,  “The  most  shocking  thing  about 
mental  illness  is  how  little  people  un¬ 
derstand  it.” 

It  continues,  “To  understand  more 
about  mental  illness,  or  to  find  help 
if  someone  you  know  suffers  from 
mental  illness,  contact  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  Ill.” 

The  public  service  ad  gave  John 
Deere  “a  chance  to  both  publicly  and 
privately  express  our  regret,”  Combs 
said.  “We  hope  that,  in  the  end,  it  was 
resolved  quite  satisfactorily.” 
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Capen  to  be 
nominated  to 
ambassador  post 

Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Herald,  will  be 
nominated  as  ambassador  to  Spain  by 
President  Bush,  the  White  House  has 
confirmed. 

Earlier,  E&P  reported  that  the 
nomination  was  expected  (“News¬ 
people  in  the  News,”  April  18,  P. 
20). 

Capen,  a  former  vice  chairman  and 
director  of  the  Herald’s  parent  Knight 
Bidder  Inc.  who  helped  launch  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Spanish-language  El  Nuevo 
Herald,  said  he  would  resign  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  company. 

If  confirmed  to  the  post,  Capen 
would  succeed  Joseph  Zappala,  the 
U.S.  envoy  to  Madrid. 

On  the  nomination,  Capen  said, 
“I’ve  had  a  unique  experience  in  the 
last  13  years  publishing  one  of  the 
country’s  foremost  papers  in  a  com¬ 
munity  that  is  largely  Hispanic.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that,  I  have  a  perspective  on 
the  Hispanic  community,  its  culture, 
and  its  political  concerns.  This  is  a 
wonderful  match  of  my  experience 
and  the  needs  of  the  job,  and  I’m 
very  much  looking  forward  to  it.” 

Capen  has  also  worked  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Copley  Newspapers  of 
San  Diego.  He  was  a  public  affairs 
deputy  and  an  assistant  secretary  for 
legislative  affairs  for  former  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  Laird. 

In  1971,  Capen  was  awarded  the 
Defense  Department’s  highest  civil¬ 
ian  decoration,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  for  his  leadership  in 
obtaining  congressional  approval  on 
major  defense  legislation,  and  for 
his  work  in  behalf  of  United  States  | 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

N.Y.  Times  joins 
with  Grand  Union 
in  recyciing  bags 

New  York  Times’  subscribers  are 
now  able  to  recycle  the  blue  plastic 
bags  in  which  their  papers  are  deliv¬ 
ered  at  all  Grand  Union  supermarkets 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Home-delivery  customers  can  drop 
the  bags,  which  are  used  to  protect 
newspapers  from  water  and  dirt,  in 
special  bins  at  all  Grand  Union  stores 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  bags  will  be  combined  with 
other  plastics  recycled  at  the  stores, 
then  sent  to  Webster  Industries,  a 
manufacturer  of  lawn  and  leaf  bags. 
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Newspaper 

the  Talk 
of  theTown. 


Your  voice  information  service  has  your 
newspaper’s  reputation  to  uphold.  So  you 
want  information  that’s  as 

...at  10:30  a.m.  the  Dow  lones  ill  i  i 

Industrials  were  up  reliable  anu  timely  as  your 
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/  paper.  Intormation  that  sells 
advertising .  And  keeps  callers 
dialing  back  for  more. 
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Dow  Jones  Voice 
Information  Network’’,^ 
providers  of  the  most  accu¬ 
rate,  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  buy.  Where  you  a 
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*  ...world  leaders 
meeting  in  Amsterdam 
were  hopeful  an  agreement 
would  be  reached... 


...the  free-agent 
outfielder  signed  a  new 
$3  million  contract 
this  morning... 


When  your  newspaper  I 

is  ready  to  talk,  talk  to 
Dow  Jones.  Call  Marsha 
Stoltman  at  609-520-4903  f  V 
and  ask  for  our  voice 
>..  this  film  Is  about  information  report,  The 

Power  of  a  Talking  News- 
•  paper.  We’ll  make  your  news¬ 
paper  talk  as  well  as  it  reads. 
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Newspaper  ‘competition,’  not  a  ‘war’ 

Two  daily  newspapers  battle  for  readers  in  Aspen,  Colo.  (pop.  6,000) 


By  M.L.  Stein 

When  Dave  Danforth  and  two  oth¬ 
er  free-lance  journalists  got  togeth¬ 
er  in  an  Italian  restaurant  in  1978, 
they  came  up  with  an  idea  that  would 
lead  to  a  daily  newspaper  battle  in, 
of  all  places.  Aspen,  Colo.,  popu¬ 
lation  around  6,000. 

The  idea  was  a  daily,  single-sheet 
mimeographed  daily  that  has  become 
a  tabloid  now  running  28-32  pages 
six  days  a  week.  It  is  competing 
happily,  Danforth  would  say,  with 
the  109-year-old  Aspen  Times  Dai¬ 
ly  which  went  from  weekly  to  five 
days  over  three  years  ago. 

Danforth,  41,  a  former  stringer 
for  the  Denver  Post  and  Time  mag¬ 
azine,  said  his  paper,  the  Aspen  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  started  as  a  “wallposter, 
really.” 

“We  didn’t  have  any  money  to 
start  a  regular  paper  but  we  hit  on 
something  that  was  needed  in  As¬ 
pen  —  another  voice,”  he  recalled. 

Danforth,  who  also  owns  dailies 
in  Conway  and  Berlin,  N.H.,  claims 
the  Times  went  daily  in  response  to 
the  News’  success.  Both  are  free 
morning  tabloids,  although  the  Times 
publishes  a  weekend  edition  that 
sells  for  250  on  the  street. 

Both  Danforth  and  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Loren  Jenkins  shy  away  from 
calling  their  competition  a  newspa¬ 
per  war  but  it  has  all  the  aspects  of 
one. 

Their  battleground  is  the  posh  ski 


Aspen  Daily  News 


and  summer  resort  town  of  Aspen 
and  Roaring  Fork  Valley,  a  43-miIe 
area  that  stretches  from  Aspen  to 
Glenwood  Springs.  Aspen’s  semiper¬ 
manent  population  is  about  6,000 
but  reaches  approximately  35,000 
during  the  ski  season. 

Danforth  and  Jenkins  say  there  is 
enough  advertising  revenue  for  both 
papers  and  circulation  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  of  free  distribution.  The 
News  calculates  a  circulation  of 
12,000,  while  the  Times  puts  its 
number  at  about  10,000.  Ad  rates 
are  kept  low  at  both  newspapers. 


“We’re  doing  just  fine,” 
said  Jenkins,  who  added 
that  he  and  Danforth  are 
friends,  “but  we  run  dif¬ 
ferent  papers.” 


“We’re  doing  just  fine,”  said  Jen¬ 
kins,  who  added  that  he  and  Dan¬ 
forth  are  friends,  “but  we  run  dif¬ 
ferent  papers.” 

In  any  event.  Aspen  is  most  like¬ 
ly  the  smallest  U.S.  city  with  two 
competing  dailies. 

“We’re  combating  the  perception 
that  daily  newspapers  are  a  dying 
breed,”  said  Danforth.  “The  two 
dailies  here  are  still  going  strong 
after  almost  four  years.  When  you 
have  a  traditional  newspaper  war 
few  people  will  spend  money  for 
both  papers,  but  in  Aspen  you  can 
read  both.  We  can  survive  in  the 
same  way  as  restaurants  or  any  oth¬ 
er  business  in  town.” 

Danforth  conceded  that  the  longer- 
established  Times  does  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  covering  traditional  beats 
such  as  police  and  City  Hall  and 
has  better  printing  equipment.  How¬ 
ever,  he  asserted  the  News  is  more 
aggressive  in  going  after  non-beat 
and  investigative  stories. 

Danforth’ s  comparison  of  the  two 
papers  was  confirmed  by  Hal  Clif¬ 
ford,  the  News’  general  manager  and 
executive  editor,  who  said,  “The 
Times  is  very  good  at  covering  meet¬ 
ings.  They  cover  every  meeting  from 
here  to  Kingdom  Come.” 

“I  think  of  myself  as  a  reporter 
I  first  and  that’s  reflected  in  the  way 


we  concentrate  on  investigations,” 
Danforth  commented. 

Retorted  Jenkins,  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  reporter  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Washington  Post: 
“I’ve  only  been  on  this  job  for  six 
weeks.  He  [Danforth]  hasn’t  seen 
anything  yet  in  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  I  aim  to  make  this  the  best 
small-town  newspaper  in  America.” 

Jenkins,  52,  said  he  is  a  part  own¬ 
er  of  the  Times,  whose  major  own¬ 
er  is  Bil  Dunaway. 

Asked  why  he  had  given  up  his 
Washington  Post  job  for  tiny  As¬ 
pen,  Jenkins  replied,  “I’ve  covered 
a  lot  of  wars  and  have  been  shot  at 
a  lot.  I  wanted  to  go  somewhere 
where  they  won’t  shoot  at  me.” 

Although  Jenkins  is  not  being  shot 
at  for  real,  the  fray  has  produced  a 
couple  of  cheap  shots,  usually  by  the 
other  paper,  Danforth  commented. 

Still,  he  said,  the  competition  is 
not  vicious  and  has  proven  to  be  “a 
delightful  state  of  affairs  for  re¬ 
porters.” 

This  was  confirmed  by  Dave  Price, 
who  has  worked  for  both  papers. 

Currently  regional  editor  of  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Morning  Journal, 
Price  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Times  Daily  and  previously  had  been 
a  News  reporter. 

“What  both  papers  have  going  for 
them  is  that  they  are  not  afraid  to 
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piss  off  advertisers  or  anybody  else,” 
Price  said.  “Many  small-town  news¬ 
papers  go  along  and  don't  make 
waves.  The  Times  and  News  are 
fiercely  independent.” 

Another  observer,  John  Tindall, 
owner  of  an  advertising  agency  in 
Glenwood  Springs,  credited  the 
Times  with  doing  a  superior  job  in 
arts  and  entertainment  content  but 
gave  the  nod  to  the  News  in  “hard 
core  news.” 

“They  [the  News]  have  done  lots 
of  initiative  reporting  and  have  made 
a  lot  of  Aspen  people  angry  but  they 
are  always  reading  it,”  he  observed. 

Danforth  said  recent  investigative 
stories  have  included  insider  bank 
loans,  “why  the  Housing  Authority 
wasn’t  doing  its  job,”  and  a  series 
on  finances  of  a  local  developer. 

“This  is  a  reporters’  paper,”  he 
continued. 

“We  never  see  eye-to-eye  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,”  Clif¬ 
ford  said. 


Switch  to  a.m. 

The  Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Globe  became  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per  on  April  6. 

Deadline  for  carriers  to  deliver 
the  newspaper  will  be  6  a.m.  in  Dodge 
City.  The  81 -year-old  publication 
will  continue  to  be  published  Mon¬ 
day  through  Saturday. 


Ex-newspaperwoman  runs  for  Congress 


A  former  newspaperwoman  is 
challenging  a  12-term  congressman 
whose  family  has  been  in  Congress 
since  1843. 

Catherine  Portman-Laux,  a  former 
lifestyles  editor  for  the  Daily  Argus 
in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Jersey  Journal  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.J.,  is  seeking  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  of  New  York’s  endorse¬ 
ment  for  liberal  Republican  Hamilton 
Fish  Jr.’s  congressional  seat. 

Portman-Laux,  now  a  public  re¬ 
lations  practitioner,  says  she  is  run¬ 
ning  on  a  “pro-business  platform.” 

She  calls  for  “a  true  citizens’ 
Congress  that  will  bring  together  the 
expertise  of  various  segments  of  our 
society,”  including  health-care  pro¬ 
fessionals,  educators,  engineers, 
businessmen  and  -women,  and  jour¬ 
nalists. 

She  says,  “There  is  no  require¬ 
ment  that  Congress  be  a  wing  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  is  in 
the  self-interest  of  lawyers  to  make 
laws  to  keep  other  lawyers  gainful¬ 
ly  employed — the  more  complex  and 
incomprehensible  to  average  citi¬ 
zens,  the  better  for  lawyers.” 

Portman-Laux  finds  herself  in  the 
minority  as  a  conservative  woman 
running  for  public  office,  she  points 


Catherine  Portman-Laux 


out,  noting  that  “most  women  can¬ 
didates  capitalize  on  being  female 
and  come  in  strong  on  women’s 
rights  issues.  I  have  opinions  on 
these,  but  the  thrust  of  my  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  stop  shackling  and  has¬ 
sling  businesses  with  overwhelming 
government  regulations  and  taxes 
and  to  free  them  up  to  create  more 
jobs  for  Americans.” 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive. 

That's  why  we're  offering: 

■  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado.  ^ 

■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 

Also  available  for  TV:  a  1 0-minute  program,  '.'Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 

To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 


Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  116)710 
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Newspapers  and  horse  racing 

Coverage  has  been  scaled  down  but  there  is  still  a  loyal  following 


By  Bob  Salgado 

Horse  racing  may  not  seem  as  im¬ 
portant  to  newspapers  today  as  it  did 
when  the  sports  extras  with  late  race 
results  and  special  track  editions  were 
common  in  big  cities,  but  there  is  still 
much  print  devoted  to  the  sport. 

While  track  attendance  has  been 
hurt  by  a  proliferation  of  tracks  com¬ 
peting  for  the  same  bettors,  the  lure 
of  the  legal  gambling  casinos,  and  the 
growth  of  professional  football  and 
basketball,  horse  racing  retains  a  loy¬ 
al  following  and  is  adding  to  it. 

Horse  players  are  not  as  visible  as 
they  once  were  when  you  had  to  go 
to  the  track  or  find  an  accommodat¬ 
ing  bookie  to  take  your  bets.  They  can 
go  to  legal  betting  parlors  in  many 
states,  watch  a  race  at  home  on  cable 
television  in  many  cities,  and  make 
their  bets  by  phone  directly  to  the 
track. 

Newspaper  coverage  of  horse  rac¬ 
ing  varies  widely  from  newspaper  to 
newspaper,  but  then  it  always  has. 
Mostly,  though,  it  has  become  more 
local  as  the  number  of  tracks  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  has  grown. 

Gene  Courtney,  a  retired  sports- 
writer  who  covered  horse  racing  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1981  and  still  handicaps 
for  the  Inquirer  at  a  local  track,  said 
daily  newspapers  never  really  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  information  a  serious 
horseplayer  needed  to  bet.  For  that  you 
had  to  go  to  the  Daily  Racing  Form, 
he  explained.  The  Daily  Racing  Form 
today  sells  for  $2.50  an  issue. 

The  Daily  Racing  Form,  which 
covers  horse  racing  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  several  regional  editions,  had 
direct  competition  for  a  while  with 
the  Racing  Times.  The  Times,  which 
challenged  the  older  racing  paper’s 
virtual  monopoly  of  horse  racing 
facts  and  figures,  also  sold  for  $2.50 
an  issue,  but  recently  folded. 

Andy  Byers,  a  Washington  Post 
columnist  who  writes  about  horse 
racing,  said  horse  racing  gets  less 
play  in  the  sports  sections  these  days 
because  there  is  so  much  more  sports 
activity  to  cover. 

“In  the  old  days,  there  weren’t  as 

(Salgado  is  a  free-lance  writer 
and  photographer.) 


Gene  Courtney,  a  retired 
sportswriter  who  covered  horse 
racing  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  until  his  retirement  in 
1981,  still  handicaps  for  the  In¬ 
quirer  at  a  local  track. 

Photo  by  Bob  Salgado 

many  sports.  The  big  three  were  base¬ 
ball,  boxing,  and  horse  racing,”  said 
Byers,  who  started  writing  about  the 
sport  in  1970. 

The  quality  of  racing  at  American 
tracks  has  declined,  he  admitted,  but 
he  sees  a  future  with  fewer  tracks  and 
better  racing  seen  by  more  people  at 
remote  locations  through  simulcast¬ 
ing  with  more  betting  options. 

Byers  attributes  the  decline  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  races  and 
a  shortage  of  race  horses. 

“Since  the  early  1980s,  foreign 
buyers  have  dominated  the  major 
[yearling]  sales,  syphoning  off  the 
cream  to  run  in  Europe,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  is  not  worried  about  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  older  horse  players 
you  see  at  the  tracks,  however.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  he  said  —  they 
have  more  leisure.  The  sport  keeps 
generating  new  fans  —  through  off¬ 
track  betting,  simulcasts,  and  phone 
betting  —  even  though  you  do  not 
always  see  them,  he  observed. 

“Horse  racing  is  a  lot  more  excit¬ 
ing  these  days.  The  main  reason  peo¬ 
ple  go  to  the  track  is  to  gamble  and, 
with  today’s  more  exotic  betting,  it 
is  possible  to  go  to  the  track  with  a 
modest  bankroll  and  make  a  lot  of 
money,”  he  pointed  out. 

Many  factors  affect  newspaper 


coverage  of  horse  racing  and  one  of 
these  could  be  the  publisher’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  it.  In  California,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  added  six  columns  a 
day  at  an  estimated  daily  cost  of 
$4,000  for  its  horse  race  coverage  af¬ 
ter  the  demise  of  the  Los  Angeles 
He  raid- Examiner. 

The  newspaper’s  publisher,  David 
Laventhol,  is  nicknamed  “Clocker 
Dave”  for  his  interest  in  the  sport. 
John  Cherwa,  associate  sports  editor 
who  oversees  the  paper’s  horse  race 
coverage,  said  of  his  boss’  nickname, 
“The  Wall  Street  Journal  called  him 
Clocker  Dave,  we  don’t  call  him 
that.” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was 
once  owned  by  Walter  Annenberg’s 
Triangle  Publications,  which  also 
owned  the  Daily  Racing  Form  and  its 
now  defunct  Eastern  sister,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph.  Annenberg  sold  the 
Inquirer,  a  morning  paper,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  an  after¬ 
noon  tabloid,  to  the  Knight  chain 
and  years  later  sold  the  Racing  Form 
to  Rupert  Murdoch,  who  has  since 
sold  it  again. 

Proximity  has  a  lot  to  do  with  race 
coverage. 

Bill  Fidati,  the  spokesman  for  Gar¬ 
den  State  Park  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J., 
said  his  track  gets  greater  coverage 
from  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  Post 
than  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
which  is  just  across  the  Delaware 
River. 

Gabe  Buonauro,  sports  editor  of 
The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  said 
his  newspaper  could  not  ignore  horse 
racing  with  the  Meadowlands  just 
five  miles  away. 

“I  can  see  the  track  from  my  of¬ 
fice  window,”  he  said. 

One  staffer  handles  all  the  paper’s 
race  coverage,  he  said,  except  for 
handicapping,  which  is  done  by  an 
outside  contractor. 

“We  don’t  go  crazy  with  it.  We 
could  do  more,  if  we  had  the  re¬ 
sources,”  he  added. 

Local  coverage  may  be  good  for 
the  bettor  who  wants  to  go  to  the 
track  or  betting  parlor  or  phone  in  his 
bet,  but  a  fan  who  follows  the  sport 
with  only  an  occasional  bet  can  feel 
abandoned  by  the  sports  pages. 

Michael  Puchek,  a  sometimes 
horse  player  from  Melrose  Park,  a 
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suburb  of  Philadelphia,  said  he  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  find 
the  results  of  races  at  Florida  tracks 
in  the  Inquirer. 

He  had  been  following  a  promis¬ 
ing  woman  jockey,  Julie  Krone,  who 
was  racing  down  there.  He  had  read 
she  was  going  south  for  a  warmer 
climate  while  recuperating  from  a 
racing  injury  and  wanted  to  know 
how  she  was  doing. 

The  overlapping  of  racing  seasons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  creat¬ 
ed  problems  for  the  racing  publica¬ 
tions  also.  While  regional  editions  al¬ 
low  for  very  complete  results,  entries, 
and  selections  from  all  the  tracks, 
simulcasting  of  races  from  across  the 
country  defies  such  simplification. 

Wayne  Monroe,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Daily  Racing  Form’s  Western 
editions,  said  that,  when  the  Nevada 
casinos  started  simulcasting  races 
from  Aqueduct  in  New  York,  the 
Racing  Form  had  to  add  Aqueduct  to 
the  tracks  covered  in  the  Southwest 
edition. 

Otherwise  bettors  would  have  to 
buy  two  different  editions  of  the  Rac¬ 
ing  Form,  something  most  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  do. 

“In  the  old  days,  the  casinos  used 
to  give  them  [copies  of  the  Daily  Rac¬ 


ing  Form]  away,  but  not  anymore,” 
Monroe  said. 

While  a  visit  to  the  track  may  con¬ 
vince  a  casual  observer  that  horse 
players  are  aging  faster  than  other 
sports  fans,  those  who  cover  the  sport 
are  convinced  it  will  gain  in  popu¬ 
larity. 

Steven  Crist,  the  founding  editor 


much  of  the  coverage  was  devoted 
to  the  social  activities  of  the  owners, 
rather  than  to  the  horses,  trainers,  and 
jockeys. 

Still  there  is  a  feeling  among  many 
in  horse  racing  that  newspapers  could 
do  more  to  interest  people  in  the 
sport.  One  young  man  encountered 
at  Philadelphia  Park  in  Pennsylvania, 


Local  coverage  may  be  good  for  the  bettor  who 
wants  to  go  to  the  track  or  betting  parlor  or  phone  in 
his  bet,  but  a  fan  who  follows  the  sport  with  only  an 
occasional  bet  can  feel  abandoned  by  the  sports 
pages. 


of  the  Racing  Times,  said  coverage 
has  changed  drastically  since  he  be¬ 
gan  to  write  about  racing  in  the  New 
York  Times  12  years  ago. 

A  new  breed  of  writers  has  taken 
over  newspaper  coverage  of  the  sport, 
he  said,  and  the  Racing  Times  was 
an  outgrowth  of  this.  They  are  more 
critical  of  the  participants  than  their 
predecessors  were  and  provide  more 
information  of  value  to  the  bettor,  he 
added. 

Byers  said  that  when  he  started 


Frank  Stone  of  Delran,  N.J.,  said  he 
started  coming  to  the  track  because 
his  father-in-law  always  came. 

He  said  he  followed  football  in 
his  local  paper.  The  Trentonian,  but 
not  horse  racing. 

Ron  Glorioso,  a  leading  trainer  at 
Philadelphia  Park,  said  newspapers 
do  not  give  the  sport  enough  cover¬ 
age,  but  interest  in  it  is  increasing 
nevertheless.  “I  see  more  young  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  track  than  I  saw  five  or  six 
(See  RACING  on  page  111) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Glenn  Ritt  James  Flachsenhaar  Marsha  McFadden 


Glenn  Ritt,  executive  editor  of 
the  News  Tribune  in  Woodbridge, 
N.J.,  has  been  named  editor  and  vice 
president  of  The  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.  He  succeeds  David  Hall 
who  resigned. 

Ritt  has  served  as  business  edi¬ 
tor,  associate  editor  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  News  Tribune.  He  also 
has  worked  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times 
Herald-Record. 

James  Flachsenhaar,  managing 
editor  at  the  News  Tribune,  succeeds 
Ritt  as  editor. 

Previously,  Flachsenhaar  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Record 
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of  Parsippany,  N.J.,  and  a  reporter 
and  editor  at  the  Hackensack-based 
Record. 

*  *  * 

Marsha  McFadden,  formerly 
deputy  features  editor  at  The  Her¬ 
ald  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  has  been 
named  city  editor.  She  succeeds  Joe 
Livernois,  who  returns  to  report¬ 
ing  for  the  paper. 

McFadden  earlier  was  a  reporter, 
news  editor,  city  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  the  Clovis  (N.M.) 
News-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Enterprises  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  has  made  the  following  ex¬ 
ecutive  changes. 

Robert  A.  Fusie,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Times  of  Racine,  Wis., 
is  the  new  publisher  at  the  Quad- 
City  Times  in  Davenport,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  Stephen  Burgess  who  re¬ 
signed;  William  N.  Roesgen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Trib¬ 
une,  succeeds  Fusie  as  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Times;  Peter  W. 
Selkowe,  publisher  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan  in  Carbondale,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Roesgen  in  Bismarck;  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Johnston,  publisher  of  the 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier,  succeeds 
Selkowe  in  Carbondale;  William 
K.  Johnston,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  for  newspapers  at  Lee,  be¬ 
comes  publisher  of  the  Herald  & 
Review  in  Decatur,  Ill.;  and  Greg 
Veon,  formerly  publisher  in  De¬ 
catur,  assumes  the  post  of  station 
manager  for  Lee’s  KOIN-TV/Chan- 
nel  6  in  Portland,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

Jed  Young,  formerly  manager  of 
the  community  newspaper  ThisWeek 
in  Houston,  a  product  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  publicity  manager  of 
ThisWeek. 

Young  has  been  assistant  news 
editor  at  the  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune- 
Herald  and  editor  of  Houston  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers’  Suburbia-Re¬ 
porter  and  Advocate. 


Richard  C.  Wald,  senior  vice 
president  for  ABC  News  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Columbia  Spectator,  the 
university’s  undergraduate  daily  pa¬ 
per,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Knight 
Foundation’s  journalism  advisory 
committee. 

Wald  previously  held  executive 
posts  with  Times-Mirror  Co.,  NBC 
News  and  Whitney  Communications. 
He  also  was  an  editor,  reporter  and 
foreign  correspondent  with  the  de¬ 
funct  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Donald  W.  Thurlow,  formerly 
publisher  of  suburban  editions  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Minnesota  Sun  Publi¬ 
cations  of  Bloomington,  a  group  of 
23  papers  in  suburban  Minneapolis. 

Thurlow  earlier  was  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Sun,  a  reporter 
with  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Republican 
Herald,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  for  Minnesota  Suburban 
Newspapers,  in  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  posts  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  and  management  posts  at 
Stromberg  Publications  Inc.,  a  group 
of  weeklies  in  suburban  Baltimore. 
*  *  * 

Peter  J.  Pitts,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  and  Insight  magazine,  re¬ 
cently  was  appointed  marketing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  publications’  parent 
Washington  Times  Corp. 

Previously,  Pitts  was  director  of 
marketing  and  promotion  with  the 
New  York  Post  and  held  promotion 
posts  at  Reader’s  Digest  and  Mc¬ 
Call’s  magazines. 


Correction 

In  the  March  14  edition  of  E&P, 
“Newspeople  in  the  News”  (P.  19) 
incorrectly  reported  that  Gregory  J. 
Rideout  had  been  named  associate 
publisher  of  the  Greenville,  N.C., 
Daily  Reflector.  Rideout  actually 
was  named  associate  editor  with  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  editorial 
pages. 
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Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  has  announced  two  vice  pres¬ 
ident  appointments. 

Elizabeth  A.W.  Williams,  for¬ 
merly  associate  managing  editor  of 
the  Inquirer  with  responsibility  for 
newsroom  administration  and  fi¬ 
nance,  was  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  for  PNI;  and  Kath¬ 
erine  Hatton,  who  has  represented 
the  Philadelphia  papers  for  the  law 
firm  Kohn,  Klein,  Nast  &  Graf  and 
is  a  former  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  now  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident/general  counsel  for  PNI. 

*  *  * 

Duane  K.  McCallister,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarion-Ledger  in  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  was  selected  as  Gannett’ s 
outstanding  newspaper  publisher  for 
1991,  the  company  announced. 

*  *  * 

Marilyn  Romano,  formerly  in¬ 
side  classified  sales  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  projects  director  and  retail 
sales  director  for  the  Houston  Post, 
is  the  new  ad  director  at  the  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

*  *  * 

Eric  J.  Wynn,  who  held  several 
circulation  posts  at  the  defunct  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  recently  joined  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  as  its  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 


Herald — vice  chairman  and  treasurer. 

E.  Paul  Wilson,  publisher  of  the 
Sault  Star  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  past 
chairman  of  the  CDNA. 

*  Mi  * 

Charles  R.  Pickens,  formerly 
with  a  California-based  transporta¬ 
tion  consulting  firm,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Massachusetts  op¬ 
erations  in  the  newspaper  division  of 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

M=  Mi  Mi 

Allison  Saxe,  who  has  worked 
for  several  advertising  agencies  in¬ 
cluding  Ogilvy  &  Mather  and  Saatchi 
&  Saatchi,  recently  was  named  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Saxe  Marketing  Inc. 

Mi  Mi  V 

William  Taaffe,  a  former  senior 
editor  with  Sports  Illustrated,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Times  as  a  copy 
editor  on  the  sports  desk. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Krys,  an  account  executive 
for  the  New  York-based  media  rela¬ 
tions  company  PR  Newswire,  now 
holds  the  newly  created  position  of 
manager  of  Hispanic  services. 

Me  Me  M: 

Kevin  T.  Aylmer,  publisher  of 
suburban  newspapers  owned  by  Gate¬ 


way  Publications  of  Monroeville, 
Pa.,  as  well  as  the  company’s  Tri- 
State  Food  News,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
American  division  of  Trinity  Inter¬ 
national  Holdings  PLC  and  president 
and  publisher  of  Gateway.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  Eccleston,  who  now  is 
head  of  Trinity’s  Canadian  division 
in  Vancouver. 

The  American  division  includes 
Gateway’s  newspaper  printing  opera¬ 
tion  in  Monroeville,  Pennysaver  Pub¬ 
lications  of  Pennsylvania  Inc.,  Buck¬ 
eye  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  of  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  Midland  Communications  Inc. 
in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  East  Central 
Communications  Inc.,  Rantoul,  III. 

Aylmer  previously  was  director 
of  sales  and  marketing  with  Gate¬ 
way  and  worked  in  management 
posts  at  Star  Newspapers,  a  division 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Community  Publications,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Fryxell,  most  recent¬ 
ly  editor  of  Milwaukee  magazine, 
has  joined  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  as  its  features  editor. 

Earlier,  Fryxell  served  as  director 
of  publications  for  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  columnist  at  the 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Telegraph  Herald, 
senior  editor  with  Horizon  magazine 
and  managing  editor  of  TWA  Am¬ 
bassador  magazine. 

Ms  M:  Ms 

Deborah  M.  Huff,  formerly  ac¬ 
countant/internal  auditor  for  Nixon 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Peru,  Ind.,  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  assistant  controller  at  Nixon. 

M:  M:  M: 

Phillip  M.  Ferrara,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice  president  of  circulation  for 
the  York  (Pa.)  Newspaper  Co.,  agent 
for  the  York  Daily  Record,  the  York 
Dispatch  and  the  York  Sunday  News. 


M=  M:  M: 

Sandra  Fain,  formerly  an  account 
executive  at  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  a  free-lance  writer,  consultant  and 
editor  of  the  paper’s  children’s  page, 
has  joined  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  as  a  retail  ad  account  executive. 

M:  M:  M: 

Roger  D.  Landry,  president  and 
publisher  of  La  Presse  in  Montreal, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Daily  Newspaper  Association  at  the 
group’s  recent  meeting  in  Toronto. 

Also  elected  were:  Kerry  G.  Lam- 
BiE,  executive  vice  president  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  Thomson  Newspapers — 
chairman-elect;  and  Kevin  B.  Pe¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  the  Calgary 
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Adele  Moyer  Allison,  89,  a  for¬ 
mer  society  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  who  also  worked  in  public  re¬ 
lations,  died  April  3  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Canel,  74,  a  member 
and  a  former  general  manager  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  April  15. 

In  his  career,  Canel  worked  for  the 
Havana  Post,  Havana  PM,  Agence 
Havas,  Reuters,  Crosley  Radio,  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  Time-Life  and  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  for  Alliance  for  Progress. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Cowles  III,  60,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle, 
died  April  18  after  having  suffered  a 
heart  attack  while  jogging. 

Cowles  was  a  former  chairman  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  a  director  of  Landmark 
Communications,  the  Seattle  Times 
Co.  and  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  and 
a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors. 

Both  Cowles’  father  and  grandfa¬ 
ther  previously  had  held  the  post  of 
publisher  at  the  Spokane  papers. 
There  is  no  close  connection  between 
this  Cowles  family  and  the  Cowles 
publishing  family  in  Minneapolis,  the 
AP  reported. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Farago,  45,  a  writer 
for  the  Dorchester  Community  News 
in  Boston  who  previously  worked  as 
an  editor  at  the  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
April  7  in  Natick,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

John  V.  Field,  80,  professor 
emeritus  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  died  March  22. 

Field  earlier  was  a  reporter  with 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  and,  dur¬ 
ing  his  military  service,  served  as  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  publication  and  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Counter  In¬ 
telligence  Corps  during  the  U.S.  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Japan. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Alden  Green,  83,  a 
retired  professor  of  English  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  in  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  who  also  directed  the  school’s 
news  bureau  and  established  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations  internship  program,  died 
April  10. 

Green  also  wrote  feature  articles 
for  newspapers  in  New  Jersey. 

Grover  Grogan,  65,  a  staff  pho¬ 


OBITUARIES 


tographer  for  the  defunct  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  died  April  15. 

*  *  * 

Thelma  S.B.  Ingersoll,  81,  an 
artist  and  the  widow  of  editor  and 
publisher  Ralph  A.  Ingersoll,  died 
April  4  in  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1985, 
was  a  former  managing  editor  of  The 
New  Yorker,  publisher  of  Time  and  a 
founder  of  Fortune,  Life,  the  New 
York  newspaper  PM  and  the  Inger¬ 
soll  newspaper  chain. 

4c  4:  4: 

Ella  D.  (Douthright)  Johnson, 
79,  a  retired  real  estate  agent  and  a 
former  advertising  director  at  the 
Hamilton-Wenham  (Mass.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  died  March  28. 

dc  4:  4: 

James  H.  Meade,  76,  a  retired 
film  critic  for  the  San  Diego  Union, 
died  April  7. 

4c  4!  4c 

Ed  Montgomery,  82,  a  retired  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  died  of  pneumonia  April  6. 

Montgomery  gained  wide  attention 
for  his  attempt  to  prove  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  convicted  murderer  Barbara 
Graham,  who  was  executed  in  1953. 
Graham  was  the  subject  of  the  1958 
movie,  I  Want  to  Live. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  G.  Nowels,  74,  the  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  several  California 
newspapers,  died  April  8. 

Nowels  owned  and  published  the 
Mountain  View  Daily  Register,  the 
Buena  Park  News,  the  La  Mirada 
Lamplighter,  the  Menlo-Atherton 
Recorder,  the  San  Carlos  Inquirer 
and  the  Belmont  Courier-Bulletin. 
Earlier,  he  worked  for  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph,  which  his 
father  published. 

4c  4c  4c 

Blanche  M.  (Hughes)  Scho¬ 
field,  84,  a  writer  and  poet  who  cre¬ 
ated  newspaper  and  magazine  puz¬ 
zles,  died  March  23  in  Westwood, 
Mass. 

Schofield  composed  the  puzzle 
“Cross  Clue,’’  which  appears  in  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Her  husband,  William  G.  Scho¬ 
field,  is  a  retired  author  and  newspa¬ 
per  editor. 

4c  4c  4= 

David  C.  Smothers,  65,  a  retired 
senior  editor  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  its  Midwest  division,  died 
April  9  in  Chicago. 

Smothers  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  UPI  and  was  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  in  Chicago. 


His  father,  Frank  Smothers,  was  a 
correspondent  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

4c  4c  4c 

Edwin  S.  Underhill  III,  65,  a 
former  publisher  of  The  Leader  of 
Corning,  N.Y.,  who  later  helped 
found  the  weekly  Island  Reporter  in 
Sanibel,  Fla.,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
April  9  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Underhill’s  family  founded  the 
Leader,  and  he  was  the  third  gener¬ 
ation  to  have  operated  the  paper. 


Biographer: 

Movie  wrongly 
portrays  Pulitzer 

The  portrayal  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  Joseph  Pulitzer  as  a  villain  is 
incorrect  in  the  new  Walt  Disney 
film  Newsies,  says  a  biographer  at 
Penn  State  University. 

The  film  chronicles  a  strike  by 
New  York  newspaper  hawkers  in 
1899,  but  the  role  of  Pulitzer  is  fac¬ 
tually  inaccurate,  according  to  Dr. 
Daniel  W.  Pfaff,  associate  commu¬ 
nications  dean  and  the  author  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  H  and  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch:  A  Newspaperman 's  Life. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  Sr.  was  a  hero 
rather  than  a  villain,”  Pfaff  said.  “He 
had  more  in  common  with  the  poor 
and  scrappy  ‘newsies’  than  he  did 
with  the  rich  and  powerful.  He  did 
more  than  any  other  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  day  to  improve  the  lives 
of  the  downtrodden,  largely  through 
his  newspapers’  opposition  of  offi¬ 
cial  corruption  and  the  advocacy  of 
political  reform.” 

Pfaff’ s  book,  published  by  Penn 
State  Press,  concentrates  on  the  life 
of  the  younger  Pulitzer  but  includes 
information  about  his  father,  as  well. 

Pulitzer  Sr.,  who  came  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  from  Hungary  when  he  was 
17,  made  his  fortune  establishing  pa¬ 
pers  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 


Price  hike 

The  Washington  Post  has  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  sold  on  newsstands  and  in  vend¬ 
ing  boxes  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and 
has  increased  the  price  of  its  daily 
copies  sold  outside  the  greater  Wash¬ 
ington  area  from  250  to  350. 

Home-delivery  charges  remain  the 
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Audit  Bureau  revises 
NY  circuiations 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  knocked  off  60,901  papers,  or 
12%,  from  circulation  claimed  by 
the  New  York  Post  for  the  six  months 
ended  last  Sept.  30. 

The  Post  claimed  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  551,221 ,  but  ABC  low¬ 
ered  the  number  to  491,326. 

ABC  did  extraordinary  testing  on 
publishers’  statements  from  the  New 
York  papers  because  of  drastic 
changes  in  the  competitive  market  as 
a  result  of  the  five-month  Daily  News 
strike  last  year. 

ABC  also  lowered  circulation 
numbers,  by  less  than  1  %,  claimed  by 
the  other  three  papers. 

ABC  reported  the  following  re¬ 
vised  circuiations  for  the  period:  New 
York  Times,  1.1  million  daily,  1.7 
million  Sunday;  Daily  News,  759,000 
daily,  907,000  Sunday;  Newsday,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York  Newsday,  763,000 
daily,  874,000  Sunday. 

Bee  audiotex  joins 
with  yeiiow  pages 

In  an  unusual  alliance  of  competi¬ 
tors,  the  Fresno  Bee  in  California 
has  joined  Valley  Yellow  Pages  in  a 
co-promotion  of  the  paper’s  Beeline 
audiotex  service. 

The  deal  gives  the  Bee  nine  pages 
in  the  front  of  the  phone  book  to  pro¬ 
mote  Beeline  listings.  In  return.  Val¬ 
ley  Yellow  Pages  is  listed  as  a  “spon¬ 
sor”  in  all  Beeline  ads. 

Bee  audiotex  coordinator  Susan 
Weisbrodt  said  call  volume  has  in¬ 
creased  nearly  100%,  to  over  4,000 
a  day,  during  the  week  and  almost  as 
much  on  weekends  since  the  Valley 
Yellow  Pages  book  was  published. 

Newsday  circulation 
up/down  after 
Daily  News  strike 

Newsday  of  Melville,  N.Y.,  lost 
7.2%  of  its  daily  circulation  last  year, 
according  to  a  publisher’s  statement 
filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 

For  the  six  months  ended  March 
31,  Newsday,  which  also  publishes 
New  York  Newsday  for  New  York 
City,  pegged  average  paid  circulation 
at  765,703.  Sunday  circulation  de¬ 
clined  11.7%  to  847,491. 

Newsday  attributed  much  of  the 


“anticipated”  decrease  on  compar¬ 
isons  with  the  extraordinary  circula¬ 
tion  gains  it  experienced  during  the 
five-month  strike  against  the  Daily 
News  that  ended  in  March  1991. 

A  press  release  about  its  circula¬ 
tion  led  with  the  fact  that  Newsday 
increased  paid  circulation  by  54,000, 
up  22.8%,  daily  and  133,000,  up 
77%,  on  Sunday — compared  with 
two  years  ago.  For  this,  too,  it  at¬ 
tributed  the  Daily  News  strike. 

“We’ve  emerged  as  the  only  daily 
paper  in  New  York  that  held  onto  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  made  during  the  strike,” 
Newsday  publisher  Robert  M.  John¬ 
son  said  in  the  release,  calling  circu¬ 
lation  gains  since  1990  “well  beyond 
target.” 

Former  ITU 
re-elects  Boarman 

Bill  Boarman,  who  was  unop¬ 
posed,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Printing,  Publishing  and  Media 
Workers  Sector  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Workers  of  America  and  a  CWA 
vice  president. 

The  150-year-old  former  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  became 
CWA’s  printing,  publishing,  and  me¬ 
dia  workers  sector  in  1986. 

Boarman,  45,  of  Washington,  was 
an  ITU  vice  president  before  the 
merger. 

Lawyers  advise  on 
Albanian  free  speech 

How  does  a  former  dictatorship 
legislate  a  free  press? 

That’s  what  a  proposed  parlia¬ 
mentary  council  of  ministers  from 
Albania  asked  lawyers  from  Rogers 
&  Wells  of  New  York. 


The  firm,  which  represents  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  frequently  con¬ 
tributes  a  column  to  E&P,  advised  on 
a  broad  array  of  issues  involving 
press  freedom  and  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  issues. 

Attorneys  Richard  Winfield  and 
David  Schulz  criticized  proposed 
legislation  for  giving  too  much  pow¬ 
er  to  the  government.  They  argued 
that  instead  of  specifying  treatment 
of  specific  groups,  the  law  should  es¬ 
tablish  free  expression  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  right  from  which  group  rights 
derive. 

Spending  down 
in  newspapers 

Total  spending  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  declined  5.8%  last  year  to 
$30.4  billion,  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  said. 

“This  was  the  worst  year  for  the 
industry  since  we  started  measuring 
in  1948,”  said  NAB  economist  Miles 
Groves. 

The  declines  slowed,  however,  as 
1991  progressed.  When  war  raged  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  first-quarter  1991 
ad  expenditures  declined  7.6%  from 
a  year  before.  By  the  fourth  quarter, 
ad  spending  was  2.5%  below  year- 
earlier  figures. 

The  steepest  declines  came  in  clas¬ 
sified,  where  spending  fell  8.2%  for 
the  year.  Spending  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  fell  4.7%.  Retail  expendi¬ 
tures  were  off  4.4%. 

Groves  said  it  was  not  a  newspa¬ 
per  recession  but  an  advertising  re¬ 
cession  that  affected  most  media, 
and  newspapers  probably  retained 
their  market  share. 

He  projected  advertisers  would 
spend  about  2%  more  on  newspa¬ 
pers  this  year,  and  data  suggested  a 
modest  rebound  had  already  begun. 
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The  year  2008 

University  of  Missouri  Schooi  of  Journalism  conference  panel 
discusses  how  to  cope  with  changes  entering  the  next  century 


By  M.L.  Stein 

In  a  conference  dominated  by  daz¬ 
zling  visions  of  electronic  journalism 
in  the  2 1  st  century,  one  panel  stressed 
the  need  for  future  changes  in  the  way 
the  media  portray  women  and  mi¬ 
norities. 

Digitalized  delivery  of  news  is  all 
very  well,  they  agreed,  but  the  survival 
of  newspapers,  at  least,  will  depend 
on  more  than  “thinking”  computers. 

The  conference  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
“Journalism  2008,”  brought  together 
scientists,  futurists,  journalists,  aca¬ 
demics,  and  media  specialists  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing,  and  book  pub¬ 
lishing. 

On  the  panel,  “How  the  Media 
Should  Respond  to  the  New  U.S.A. 
You’ll  Live  In,”  Nancy  Woodhull,  a 
former  news  executive  at  USA  To¬ 
day  and  president  of  her  own  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  accused  the  press  of 
“symbolic  annihilation”  of  minorities 


and  women  in  words  and  pictures. 

To  date,  she  explained,  all  media 
have  been  comfortable  defining  com¬ 
munities  by  geography. 

“The  future,”  Woodhull  said,  “is 
defining  communities  of  interest,  too. 
We  do  symbolic  annihilation  every 
day.  When  the  faces  pictured  and  the 
people  quoted  are  mainly  from  one 
group  and  the  issues  other  groups 
care  about  are  ignored;  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  other  groups  trust  aren’t  asked  for 
an  opinion  —  that’s  when  trust  slips, 
symbolic  annihilation  begins,  and 
interest  in  the  newspaper,  newscast, 
or  advertisement  begins  to  subside.” 

Woodhull  asked  the  audience  to 
imagine  a  wrap-up  story  that  promis¬ 
es  a  summary  on  the  major  political 
shifts  in  all  towns  but  leaves  out  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

“Are  you  starting  to  feel  invisi¬ 
ble?”  she  asked.  “Would  you  buy  the 
newspaper  the  next  day?” 

The  panelist  said  she  disagreed 


with  feminists  who  believe  a  male 
conspiracy  is  behind  the  neglect  of 
women  in  news  media  content  but 
commented,  “I  do  believe  that  men 
are  naturally  not  comfortable  at¬ 
tempting  to  define  and  respond  to 
women’s  interests,  just  as  whites 
weren’t  and  probably  still  aren’t  com¬ 
fortable  defining  blacks’  interests.” 

The  recession  has  much  to  do  with 
forcing  newspapers  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  women  and  minorities  as 
readers  and  consumers,  Woodhull 
said. 

“When  we  began  to  see  the  effect 
on  the  bottom  line,  we  journalists 
started  to  see  plenty  of  room  for  new 
growth,”  she  added.  “We  need  to  put 
in  our  news  pages  names,  faces, 
places,  and  issues  of  importance  to 
all  the  communities  —  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  serve.” 

Another  panelist,  Ray  Chavez,  a 
University  of  Colorado  journalism 
professor  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Herald-Post,  said 


his  “worst-case  scenario”  of  the  year 
2008  has  the  media,  under  economic 
pressure,  pulling  back  on  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  affirmative  action  hiring 
and  efforts  to  diversify. 

The  scenario  also  has  newspapers 
failing  to  recognize  the  nation’s 
changing  profile  and  demographics 
and  thus  “turning  a  vast  potential 
readership  into  a  disaffected  audience 
that  recognizes  their  paper  has  little 
in  common  with  their  politics,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  desires.” 

Chavez,  who  also  has  reported  for 
the  Seattle  Times,  said  this  bleak  pic¬ 
ture  also  imagines  newsrooms  as  a 
“social  battleground”  where  reporters 
of  one  color  criticize  their  colleagues 
of  another  color  and  where  minority 
women  are  accused  of  playing  on 
their  gender  and  color  to  advance 
their  careers. 

“In  brief,  under  this  scenario,  the 
media  have  become  fragmented  to  the 
point  where  communication  across 


racial,  ethnic,  and  social  lines  be¬ 
comes  nonexistent,”  Chavez  noted. 

His  best  scenario  depicts  media 
that  continue  and  even  intensify  their 
commitment  to  multiculturalism  to 
open  a  vast,  new,  and  untapped  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

The  newspaper  industry,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  will  recognize  that  “in  the 
nineties  it  was  fast  becoming  a  di¬ 
nosaur  and  will  become  more  active 
in  retraining  and  resensitizing  its  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  staffs.” 

Journalism  schools,  Chavez  said, 
would  step  up  their  efforts  to  recruit 
and  retain  minority  students,  as  well 
as  introduce  multicultural  awareness 
into  their  curricula. 

Which  scenario  is  most  likely  to 
be  realized  in  the  year  2008?  Sadly, 
if  present  trends  continue,  it  will  be 
the  worst  one,  Chavez  predicted. 

“There  is  a  resurgence  of  racism 
largely  brought  on  by  the  deepening 
recession  and  it’s  carrying  over  into 
the  media,”  he  observed.  “You  hear 
quite  a  bit  about  reporters  being  laid 
off  and  saying  their  minority  col¬ 
leagues  were  hired  and  kept  because 
they’re  black  or  Hispanic.” 

Lloyd  LaCuesta,  a  field  reporter 
for  KTVU-TV  in  San  Francisco  and 
a  member  of  the  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association,  contended 
that  one  of  the  problems  in  achiev¬ 
ing  more  integration  of  minorities 
into  the  media  is  that  minority  jour¬ 
nalism  organizations  themselves  are 
frequently  at  odds  with  each  other 
over  strategy  and  methods. 

This  issue,  he  said,  is  the  main  rea¬ 
son  AAJA  will  join  with  black,  His¬ 
panic,  and  Native  American  media 
associations  in  1994  for  a  historic 
first  meeting  in  Atlanta. 

“We  think  we  can  be  instrumental 
in  giving  Americans  a  better  vision 
of  what  the  USA  is,”  said  LaCuesta, 
a  Filipino- American. 

However,  he  forecast  that  by  2008 
the  laws  of  economics  will  move  the 
media  toward  multiculturalism  both 
inside  the  newsroom  and  in  audience 
targeting. 

“New  minorities  are  arriving  and 
soon  the  minority  population  will  be 
in  a  position  of  power,”  he  said. 

Nancy  Butterfield,  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Native  American  Journal¬ 
ists  Association,  charged  the  media 


“I  don’t  think  we’re  foolish  enough  to  think  we  can 
really  predict  what  our  world  will  be  like  a  decade  or  so 
from  now,  but  we’d  be  very  foolish  not  to  make  the 
attempt.” 
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with  “fueling  the  fire”  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  general  stereotyping  of  Indians 
as  a  “broken  people  —  a  relic  of  the 
past.” 

Indians  frequently  are  depicted  in 
stories  as  hopeless  alcoholics  with  no 
hope  for  their  future  but  living  on 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  given  to 
them  free  by  the  government  along 
with  health  care,  she  stated. 

“The  media  has  to  help  change  this 
Indian  bashing,”  Butterfield  said. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 
Indian  tribes  have  paid  in  full  for 
that  land  and  the  health  care.  Millions 
of  acres  of  their  land  were  ceded  to 
the  government.” 

Incidentally,  Butterfield  said,  it  is 
perfectly  acceptable  for  the  media  to 
also  refer  to  Native  Americans  as  In¬ 
dians  in  stories. 

“That’s  what  the  tribes  call  them¬ 
selves,”  she  said. 

The  only  non-journalist  on  the  pan¬ 
el,  Charles  Sampson,  associate  dean 
of  Missouri’s  graduate  school,  looked 
first  to  the  past  rather  than  the  future. 

Sampson  chided  journalists  for  re¬ 
maining  silent  during  the  presidency 
of  Ronald  Reagan  when,  he  claimed, 
there  was  a  64%  cut  in  social  programs 
that  is  largely  responsible  for  today’s 
racial  tensions  and  other  societal  ills. 

“Instead,  there  are  stories  that  peo¬ 


ple  have  brought  these  problems  on 
themselves,”  he  remarked.  “The 
chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
Conservatism  is  the  new  term  for 
racism.  David  Duke  is  the  son  of 
George  Bush  and  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
sightful  analysis  of  this  by  the  media.” 

Another  speaker,  Byron  Calame, 
senior  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  said  2008  will  see  the  need  — 
and  emergence  —  of  a  “global  core 
printed  newspaper.” 

“People  will  always  want  to  be 
able  to  carry  information  around  with 
them,”  he  stated.  “Basic  stories  will 
be  coded  to  guide  readers  to  broader 
or  more  detailed  versions  that  are 
being  offered  electronically.” 

By  then,  he  continued,  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  efficient  access  to 
information  and  help  in  setting  pri¬ 
orities  for  people’s  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  lives. 

The  Journal,  Calame  said,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  to  be  a  global  provider  of 
business  news  and  information  with 
computer-assisted  reporting  as  a  key 
part  of  its  news-gathering  effort. 

“In  gathering  news,  our  big  fight 
will  be  to  sort  out  what’s  meaningful 
from  the  ever-increasing  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  available  to  us  as  reporters 
and  editors,”  he  continued.  “It’s  al¬ 
ready  vast  and  we  will  have  to  devel¬ 


op  more  sophisticated  programs  for 
our  newsroom  computers  to  spot  the 
meaningful  trends  and  developments.” 

Calame  said  the  Journal  could  well 
have  a  subject  index  as  well  as  its 
existing  company  index  by  2008. 

“People  will  become  even  more 
important  to  newspapers,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted.  “More  competent  reporters 
and  editors  will  be  needed  to  enable 
us  to  get  our  arms  around  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  pace  of  change  contin¬ 
ues  to  accelerate.” 

“Journalism  2008”  was  chosen  as 
the  title  of  the  conference  because 
that  year  will  be  the  100th  birthday 
of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism, 
the  oldest  in  the  world. 

Dean  Mills,  dean  of  the  school, 
said  in  opening  the  event,  “I  don’t 
think  we’re  foolish  enough  to  think 
we  can  really  predict  what  our  world 
will  be  like  a  decade  or  so  from  now, 
but  we’d  be  very  foolish  not  to  make 
the  attempt.  The  act  of  trying  to 
imagine  what  things  will  be  like  in 
2008  may  help  us  prepare  ourselves 
to  cope  better  with  next  year,  and 
the  year  after  that.” 

Mills  said  the  conference  grew  out 
of  a  long-term  planning  process  in  the 
j-school  in  which  it  seeks  to  figure  out 
how  best  to  prepare  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  journalism  of  the  future. 
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The  future  of  electronic  news 

French  media  scholar  says  electronic  delivery  will  be  routine 
in  the  21st  century  but  significant  shifts  will  occur  in  content 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Electronic  delivery  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  will  be  routine  in  the  21st 
century  but  far  more  significant  shifts 
will  occur  in  content,  a  French  me¬ 
dia  scholar  predicted  at  a  University 
of  Missouri  conference  on  the  future 
of  the  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  speaker, 
Claude-Jean  Bertrand,  professor  of 
American  Civilization  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  took  a  few  swipes  at 
U.S.  journalism  today  and  its  ethical 
underpinnings. 

Bertrand,  a  long-time  observer  and 
critic  of  the  U.S.  press,  said  50  years 
from  now  there  will  be  few  or  no  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  their  present  format. 
Instead,  news  packages  produced  by 
journalists  will  be  tailored  by  com¬ 
puter  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
every  subscriber  at  any  time. 


nored  tropical  diseases  that  killed 
far  more  people  than  AIDS.” 

Also  in  50  years,  Bertrand  said, 
media  will  distinguish  more  sharply 
between  entertaining  and  significant 
news.  London’s  sensational  tabloids, 
for  example,  will  no  longer  be  called 
newspapers. 

'it’s  been  very  difficult  to  convert 
journalists  to  a  new  plural  definition 
of  their  function  and  to  make  them 
admit  that  consumers  treat  much 
news  as  nothing  but  entertainment,” 
he  elaborated.  "Many  French  peo¬ 
ple,  for  instance,  enjoyed  the  Gulf 
war  as  a  lavish,  thrilling,  spectacular 
movie  produced,  more  or  less,  by  the 
same  guys  who  do  the  other  Holly¬ 
wood  blockbusters.” 

In  the  broad  sense,  Bertrand  con¬ 
tinued,  the  media  in  2042  will  deal 
with  news  not  as  a  “mosaic  of  silly 
little  events,”  but  in  terms  of  infor- 


In  the  broad  sense,  Bertrand  continued,  the  media  in 
2042  will  deal  with  news  not  as  a  “mosaic  of  silly  little 
events,”  but  in  terms  of  information  about  the  whole 
world  and  how  individuals  and  nations  fit  into  the  com¬ 
plete  picture. 


Moreover,  he  went  on,  television 
or  radio  newscasts  will  not  be  squeezed 
between  entertainment  broadcasts. 
People  will  rely  on  all-news  radio,  a 
CNN-type  of  continuous  service  and- 
or  audio  and  visual  data  banks  where 
they  can  get  news  and  information 
on  order. 

However,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  news 
that  the  most  dramatic  changes  will 
occur,  Bertrand  said  at  the  “Journal¬ 
ism  2008”  gathering  sponsored  by  the 
university’s  School  of  Journalism. 

“Quality  media  will  have  forsaken 
their  traditional  prejudices,  taboos 
and  sacred  cows  —  those  of  the  me¬ 
dia  owners,  advertisers,  and  young 
white  males,”  he  forecast. 

“Back  in  the  old  days,”  he  said, 
projecting  his  audience  to  2042,  “A 
union  or  strike  in  the  U.S.  was  rarely 
mentioned  in  positive  language.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  scandals  got  lit¬ 
tle  regular  coverage,  the  French  me¬ 
dia  seldom  dealt  with  the  true  cost  of 
alcoholism,  and  all  Western  media  ig- 


mation  about  the  whole  world  and 
how  individuals  and  nations  fit  into 
the  complete  picture. 

Even  purely  local  stories,  he  said, 
will  be  presented  in  the  context  of 
their  relationship  to  the  general  so¬ 
ciety,  a  trend  already  under  way  by 
the  newsmagazines.  Crime,  as  one 
example  will  be  more  strongly  linked 
to  alcoholism,  drugs,  unemployment, 
loose  psychiatric  supervision,  or  easy 
access  to  guns. 

Bertrand  sees  a  21st  century  in 
which  the  media  provide  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  hard  news  —  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  “outside  the  limelight, 
below  the  surface,  that  seeks  unpub¬ 
licized  phenomena,  deep  trends  and 
changes  before  they  emerge  as  major 
problems,  sometimes  as  disasters.” 

With  such  reporting  in  the  20th 
century,  he  contended,  newspapers 
might  have  foreseen  the  Soviet 
Union’s  political  and  economic  col¬ 
lapse.  And,  if  the  French  press  in  the 
1970s  had  investigated  African  and 


North  African  ghettos,  today’s  crime, 
riots,  and  the  emergence  of  a  fascist 
party  might  have  been  prevented, 
Bertrand  suggested. 

Science  and  technology  develop¬ 
ments  will  get  regular  coverage  in¬ 
stead  of  the  current  “old-fashioned, 
trickle-down  process  from  academic 
journal  to  local  daily,”  Bertrand  also 
prophesied.  He  envisioned  newspa¬ 
pers  publishing  daily  “clear  and  stim¬ 
ulating”  syndicated  columns  or  pages 
in  one  or  several  fields  of  science  and 
technology. 

Finally,  Bertrand  said,  media,  in¬ 
stead  of  yielding  to  traditional  pres¬ 
sure  groups  such  as  the  National  Ri¬ 
fle  Association  and  “champions  of 
political  correctness”  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Latin  countries,  will  encourage  dis¬ 
cussion  of  controversial  topics  with 
the  participation  of  all  kinds  of  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  “even  those  obnoxious 
to  the  majority.” 

USA  Today  and  French  television 
already  have  moved  in  this  direction, 
he  observed. 

In  an  acerbic  review  of  today’s  me¬ 
dia,  Bertrand  hailed  the  new  freedom 
of  the  Eastern  European  press  as  a 
“happy  event,”  but  added,  “Every¬ 
where  in  the  industrialized  West,  po¬ 
litically  independent,  commercial¬ 
ized  media  have  been  free  for  many 
years  and  they  have  too  often  done  a 
terrible  job.” 

One  problem  in  the  U.S.,  he  said, 
is  that  quality  media  are  defined  by 
their  adherence  to  “negative”  codes 
of  ethics.  “You  define  what  the  sins 
are  that  journalists  should  not  com¬ 
mit  ....  Not  only  is  a  positive  defi¬ 
nition  needed  but  most  of  the  viola¬ 
tions  are,  in  my  mind,  relatively  be¬ 
nign,  including  inaccuracies,  person¬ 
al  bias,  invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  or 
even  minor  corruption. 

“Such  sins,  which  involve  only  the 
individual  reporter,  not  the  company 
he  works  for,  are  regrettable  but  their 
impact  on  the  public  is  relatively 
small,”  Bertrand  remarked. 

Using  the  Janet  Cooke  fabrication 
to  make  his  point,  Bertrand  recalled 
that  he  was  not  deeply  shocked  by 
her  made-up  story  of  a  juvenile  dope 
addict  because  “what  she  conveyed 
was  essentially  true.  There  are  young 
drug  addicts  in  U.S.  ghettos.  Not  that 
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I  approve  of  lying  or  swindling,  but 
what  did  her  false  report  do  that 
changed  life  in  the  U.S.  for  the 
worse?” 

Of  real  concern  to  him,  the  speaker 
went  on,  is  the  proportion  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  “huge,”  to  world  news,  “tiny,”  in 
the  average  metropolitan  daily. 

“And,”  he  said,  “I  was  really 
shocked  during  the  Gulf  war  —  not 
by  normal  military  censorship  —  but 
by  the  amount  of  outright  lies  pub¬ 
lished  everywhere  in  the  West  about 
Iraqi  forces  and  fortifications  .  .  .  and 
by  the  absence  of  background  infor¬ 
mation  on  Islam,  the  Arabs,  Middle 
East,  and  Iraq.  There  was  no  good 
reason  for  these  failures  and  I  have 
not  seen  many  apologies  for  them.” 

Hopefully,  2042  will  usher  in  a 
new  era  in  journalism  in  which  every 
democratic  nation  will  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  network  of  quality  control 
systems  to  monitor,  analyze,  evalu¬ 
ate,  advise  the  media  without  state  in¬ 
tervention,  Bertrand  said.  Universi¬ 
ties,  their  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cations  schools  in  particular,  will 
play  a  key  role  in  the  network,  he 
added. 

Bertrand  lauded  American  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  for  doing  a  “pioneer¬ 
ing  job”  in  bringing  together  both  me¬ 
dia  professionals  and  academics. 

However,  a  panel  of  journalism 
professors,  plus  one  editor,  had 


mixed  views  about  the  future  curric¬ 
ula  of  journalism  schools. 

Jean  Ward  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  called  for  a  “de-industri- 
alizing”  of  journalism  courses  to  give 
students  a  broader  education. 

“We  must  free  ourselves  from  nar¬ 
row  industry  perspectives,”  she  said. 
“Our  students  come  to  us  for  educa¬ 
tion.  We  owe  them  our  best  without 
second-guessing  from  industries  that 
pressure  us  to  do  their  training.” 

“Training  for  jobs  is  just  what  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  should  be  doing,” 
countered  Barrie  Hartman,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Daily  Camera  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Hartman,  who  said  he  believes 
newspapers  have  a  strong  future, 
commented  that  one  way  of  extend¬ 
ing  their  “healthy  life”  is  to  work 
closely  with  journalism  schools. 

The  teaching  of  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  editing  “will  become  more 
important  with  each  passing  year,”  he 
argued.  “We  badly  need  the  help  of 
the  schools  of  journalism  in  this  very 
critical  area.” 

Ward,  in  a  later  interview,  said  she 
was  not  proposing  the  elimination  of 
practical  courses,  noting  that  she  her¬ 
self  teaches  advanced  reporting. 

“However,  we  must  work  to  help 
students  achieve  some  synthesis  in 
their  liberal  arts  and  communica¬ 
tion,”  she  explained.  “Most  students 


today  emerge  from  their  undergrad¬ 
uate  years  without  having  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  synthesize  across  disci¬ 
plines  the  major  ideas  they  have  en¬ 
countered.” 

Robert  Blanchard,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  at 
Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio, 
said  it  is  a  myth  that  undergraduate 
professional  programs  in  media  ed¬ 
ucation  have  nothing  of  substance  to 
offer  liberal  learning. 

But  he  hammered  away  at  what  he 
described  as  “the  seldom-questioned 
assumption  that  communication  ed¬ 
ucation  undergraduate  programs  ex¬ 
ist  primarily,  even  exclusively,  to 
serve  the  narrowly  defined,  short- 
term-needs  of  media  industries  by 
producing  unquestioning,  industry- 
socialized,  job-specific,  entry-level, 
plentiful  cheap  labor.” 

Another  Minnesota  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  Leola  Johnson,  predicted  that 
multiculturalism  is  of  growing  im¬ 
portance  in  both  journalism  schools 
and  the  media.  Even  now,  she  said, 
foundations  are  giving  more  money  to 
programs  with  a  varied  curriculum  in 
which  race  issues  play  a  part. 

Hartman  said  if  there  is  one  mis¬ 
sion  for  journalism  schools  it  is  to 
“show  us  practicing  journalists  how 
to  stop  boring  readers  to  death.  How 
can  we  make  our  newspapers  a  must- 
read  every  day?” 
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ADVERTISING 


Newspapers  policing  housing  ads 

Attempting  to  head  off  complaints  of  discriminatory  wording 


C.K.  “Pat”  Patterson  is  general 
manager  of  the  East  Oregonian,  a 
13,000-circulation  daily  newspaper 
in  Pendleton  but,  under  the  latest  re¬ 
vision  of  the  federal  Fair  Housing 
Act,  he  takes  on  a  new  title:  cop. 

Patterson  polices  the  paper’s  clas¬ 
sified  housing  ads.  He  must  weed 
out  terms  such  as  “bachelor  pad,” 
“empty  nesters,”  “Christian”  and  oth¬ 
er  phrases  that  could  be  considered 
discriminatory. 

Without  such  vigilance,  newspa¬ 
pers  could  face  government  fines  or 
lawsuits  filed  by  housing  advocates. 
Papers  in  Oregon,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  already 
have  faced  lawsuits  or  complaints 
alleging  they  printed  discriminatory 
ads. 

The  Fair  Housing  Council  of  Ore¬ 
gon  filed  complaints  last  year  against 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers.  Without  admitting  guilt,  the 
papers  agreed  to  pay  the  council 
$25,000  and  give  it  $42,500  worth  of 
free  advertising  to  publicize  the  Fair 

Jewish  Week 
changes  ad  format; 
reduces  rates 

The  Jewish  Week,  based  in  New 
York  City,  will  change  its  page  for¬ 
mat  in  order  to  reduce  advertising 
rates. 

The  weekly  newspaper  will  return 
to  a  six-column  page  format,  with  ad 
columns  in  reduced  widths  and  rates 
reduced. 

The  paper  had  been  a  five-column 
Standard  Advertising  Unit  newspa¬ 
per  since  the  SAU  was  introduced  in 
the  early  1980s. 

Page  size  remains  the  same,  but  the 
number  of  column  inches  per  page 
will  increase  from  70  to  84. 

The  national  advertising  rate  is 
being  reduced  from  $99  per  column 
inch  to  $83.  Local  rates  will  drop 
from  $80  down  to  $69,  and  regional 
zone  rates  from  $42  down  to  $35.  The 
lowest  rates,  those  paid  by  charita¬ 
ble  organizations,  will  drop  from  $43 
to  $36  for  full-run  advertising,  and 
from  $24  down  to  $20  per  column 
inch  for  the  regional  zones.  The  cost 
of  a  full  page,  half  page,  and  quarter 
page  remain  the  same. 


Housing  Act. 

The  act  was  established  to  protect 
minorities  from  discrimination  in 
housing.  In  1988,  Congress  extend¬ 
ed  the  protection  to  the  handicapped 
and  families  with  children,  and  also 
toughened  rules  on  advertising  — 
making  newspapers  liable  for  the  ads 
they  accept. 

“The  regulations  place  us  in  the 
role  of  policeman,  determining 
“whether  or  not  the  words  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  want  to  speak  are  fair  in  the 
legal  sense,”  Patterson  said. 

Many  complaints  center  on  dis¬ 
crimination  against  families.  Phras¬ 
es  such  as  “not  suitable  for  children” 
and  even  “executive”  have  been  cit¬ 
ed  in  complaints  filed  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Development. 

Housing  advocates  also  have  set 
their  sights  on  landlords  and  publi¬ 
cations  that  use  models  in  ads.  They 
say  using  only  whites  as  models  tells 
blacks  and  other  people  of  color  they 
are  unwelcome. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  throw  out  a  lawsuit  over 
ads  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
showed  only  white  models  posing  as 
homeowners. 

The  court  also  refused  to  kill  two 
lawsuits  filed  against  developers  of 
a  Virginia  condominium  community. 
The  lawsuits  allege  the  developers 
used  only  white  models  in  ads  that 
ran  in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  the  Telegraph 
Herald  agreed  to  pay  $  1 ,000  and  run 
a  series  on  fair-housing  issues  after 
local  activists  complained  about  four 
ads.  In  one,  the  advertiser  used  the 
phrase  “two-person  occupancy”  in  a 
description  of  a  two-bedroom  apart¬ 
ment. 

Michael  Sexton,  the  newspaper’s 
publisher,  said  HUD  officials  are  too 
quick  to  crack  down  on  newspapers 
when  complaints  are  filed. 

“I  think  an  educational  process  for 
the  newspapers  would  have  worked 
a  lot  better  than  SWAT  team-type 
tactics,”  he  said.  “The  majority  of 
newspapers,  I  think  99%  of  them, 
operate  aboveboard  and  do  a  good  job 
of  it.” 

Newspapers  are  responding  with 
policies  designed  to  head  off  further 
complaints.  The  Washington  Post  is 
vigorously  enforcing  a  long-standing 


policy  that  one  in  four  people  in  hous¬ 
ing  ad  illustrations  be  a  minority, 
said  Boisfeuillet  Jones  Jr.,  the  Post’s 
vice  president  and  general  counsel. 

As  part  of  the  Oregon  settlement, 
publishers  are  developing  a  policy  on 
fair  housing  advertising  and  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  employees  who  take 
classified  ads.  Training  begins  this 
month. 

Newspapers  also  are  developing 
guidelines  for  real  estate  agents,  de¬ 
velopers,  and  landlords  who  adver¬ 
tise. 

One  Oregon  landlords’  group  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  “troublesome 
words”  that  might  lead  to  problems. 

The  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
altors  has  advised  its  members  that 
using  the  word  “families”  in  an  ad 
might  prompt  a  lawsuit. 

“It  is  agreed  that  banning  words 
such  as  ’family’  from  advertisements 
is  absurd,  but  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  claim  based  on  it,”  Oregon’s 
Multifamily  Housing  Council,  a 
landlords’  group,  said  in  a  review  of 
the  law. 


Improvements  at 
Philadelphia  paper 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  a  circulation-building  cam¬ 
paign  that  includes  starting  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine  and  hiring  several  staff 
members. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  in  col¬ 
or.  It  will  be  included  once  a  month 
with  the  Tribune’s  Friday  edition  and 
in  the  tabloid  Tribune  Metro,  which 
is  distributed  free  on  Thursday. 

“We  have  begun  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  result  in  a  much  im¬ 
proved  newspaper,”  said  Robert  W. 
Bogle,  the  company  president.  “Over 
the  coming  months,  the  paper’s  look 
and  content  will  be  upgraded.” 

The  broadsheet  Tribune  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The 
combined  readership  of  the  Tribune 
publications  is  250,000,  the  paper 
said. 

Bogle  said  the  paper  had  already 
hired  a  new  circulation  director, 
Ronald  Jackson;  a  promotion  and 
communications  director,  Antoinette 
Foster;  and  an  art  director,  Noel 
Miles. 
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Nevada  press  group 
sues  over 
closed  meeting 

The  Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  filed  suit  against  the  state 
university  system’s  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  charging  it  with  violating  the 
state’s  open  meetings  law. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
board  held  a  closed  session  whose  os¬ 
tensible  purpose  was  to  discuss  ac¬ 
cusations  of  misconduct  and  profes¬ 
sional  incompetence  against  a  state 
employee. 

Instead,  according  to  NSPA’s  com¬ 
plaint,  the  board  questioned  a  regent 
about  his  press  contacts. 

NSPA  president  Dale  Wetenkamp 
said  such  actions  have  a  chilling  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

Purchase  of 
newspapers 
leads  to  lawsuit 

The  purchase  of  five  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  by 
a  firm  controlled  by  Rupert  E.  Phillips 
figures  in  a  12-count  complaint  alleg¬ 
ing  fraud,  conspiracy,  and  breaches  of 
contract  and  fiduciary  duty. 

A  45-page  lawsuit  seeks  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages  from  Phillips  per¬ 
sonally  and  unspecified  damages 
from  six  other  corporate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  defendants. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  connection 
with  investments  and  related  organi¬ 
zational  agreements  dating  back  to 
1989  between  lenders  and  Hometown 
Communications  Inc. 

The  other  defendants  are  Brent  O. 
Leslie,  president,  board  member  and 
stockholder,  and  Phillips’  son,  Ryan 
Phillips,  a  director  and  former  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  firm. 

According  to  the  complaint,  four 
Atlanta-based  limited  partnerships 
invested  $3  million  in  Hometown  in 
1989  to  pay  off  its  debts  in  exchange 
for  preferred  stock  shares  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  organizational  convenants. 

After  more  money  was  pumped 
into  the  company,  the  complaint  al¬ 
leges,  Phillips  blocked  enforcement 
of  the  covenants  that  would  give  the 
lenders  more  say  in  Hometown’s  op¬ 
erations. 

One  of  the  allegations  concerns  the 
December  sale  of  five  Times  Journal 
newspapers  owned  by  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  to  Newsco  Inc.,  one  of  Phillips’ 


companies  and  another  corporate  de¬ 
fendant.  Hometown’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  turned  down  a  sales  offer  from 
Gannett  in  early  December.  Phillips, 
as  Hometown’s  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  presented  the  offer  to  the  board. 
But  Phillips  was  negotiating  on  his 
own  with  Gannett  at  the  same  time 
and  later  bought  the  newspapers  “on 
terms  more  favorable,  upon  infor¬ 
mation  and  belief,  than  those  offered 
Hometown,”  the  complaint  reads. 

This  violated  the  stock  purchase 
agreement  that  gave  directors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  lenders  the  right  of  first 
refusal  for  any  purchases  by  Phillips 
or  his  affiliates,  the  complaint  said. 

Photog  faces  trial 
on  obstruction  count 

A  news  photographer  who  took 
pictures  of  police  arresting  a  home¬ 
less  man  has  been  ordered  to  stand 
trial  on  charges  of  obstructing  jus¬ 
tice  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Police  said  Charles  A.  Palla  Jr.  in¬ 
terfered  and  ignored  orders  to  move 
as  they  were  arresting  the  other  man 


on  March  24.  Palla,  a  Pittsburgh 
stringer  for  the  Associated  Press,  said 
he  didn’t  hinder  the  arrest. 

Officer  Ron  Nagy  told  Magistrate 
Moira  Harrington  that  Palla’ s  inter¬ 
ference  allowed  the  homeless  man 
to  kick  his  shins  several  times.  He 
said  Palla  bumped  into  him  once  near 
a  police  patrol  wagon. 

“He  stepped  in  front  of  me  and 
blocked  me,”  Nagy  said.  “I  told  him 
to  get  out  of  my  way  because  I  was 
holding  a  man  who  was  mental.” 

Carol  Cheek,  an  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Pittsburgh  Leadership 
Foundation,  testified  she  watched  the 
incident  from  across  the  street.  Palla 
was  at  Nagy’s  side  and  he  didn’t  block 
or  touch  the  officer,  she  said. 

Officers  grabbed  Palla,  swung  him 
against  the  side  of  the  wagon  and 
searched  him.  Cheek  said. 

Police  seized  his  camera  and  film 
and  returned  the  negatives  three  days 
later  with  14  photos  developed  and 
22  frames  black  because  of  exposure 
to  light. 

Palla  would  face  up  to  39  months 
in  jail  and  a  $300  fine  if  convicted 
of  both  charges. 

—  AP 


How  To  Find  Out  About  Senior  Americans 

As  America’s  population  ages,  coverage  of  senior  issues  will 
become  even  more  important.  For  answers  to  your 
questions,  call  on  the  oldest  organization  serving  seniors  • 
NARFE,  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  For  seventy-one  years  we’ve  been  helping 
seniors  face  new  challenges.  Health  care,  retirement 
planning,  travel  and  leisure.  Federal  issues  like  COLA’S, 
Medicare  and  Social  Security,  and  volunteerism.  For  help  with 
your  story  or  to  get  answers  to  important  questions  or  for 
press  credentials  to  NARFE’s  22nd  National  Convention, 
September  13-17  in  Las  Vegas  write  or  call  Mark  Jeschke  or 
Steve  Hines.  Call  us,  we’re  here  to  help  you.  202-234-0832. 

NARFE 

Notiofxal  Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employees 

1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036-1279 
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Newspaper  shakeout  in  the  Baltics 


By  H.L.  Stevenson 

With  the  coming  of  spring  comes 
the  moment  of  truth  for  scores  of 
newspapers  in  the  Baltics. 

A  shakeout  of  massive  proportions 
is  around  the  corner  for  the  dailies 
and  weeklies  that  sprang  up  almost 
overnight  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  during  the  past  year. 

Last  August,  as  the  former  Soviet 
Union  began  to  crumble,  the  three 
small  republics  on  the  Baltic  Sea  de¬ 
clared  themselves  independent  of 
Moscow.  After  a  half-century  of  sub¬ 
jugation,  first  by  the  Nazis,  then  the 
Soviets,  the  winds  of  democracy 
swept  like  an  Oklahoma  twister 
through  this  ancient  corner  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Now,  with  a  harsh  winter  behind, 
comes  harsher  reality.  With  freedom, 
and  the  free  market  economy,  have 
come  headaches  and  hardships  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  newsroom. 

New  governments  sit  in  Tallinn 
(Estonia),  Riga  (Latvia),  and  in  Vil¬ 
nius  (Lithuania).  Hesitant,  cautious, 
they  struggle  to  return  state  enter¬ 
prises  to  private  hands,  introduce  new 
currencies  to  replace  the  ruble,  and 
organize  agencies  to  solve  problems 

(Stevenson,  former  editor  in 
chief  of  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al,  was  a  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Media  Fund  group  that  re¬ 
cently  toured  the  Baltics.  He  is 
president  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  New  York.) 


Paevaleht 
In  Tallinn,  Estonia 


Coiumnist  Lina  Cesnuievicius 
(left)  and  editor  in  chief  Rytas 
Staseiis  of  the  crusading  week- 
iy  Mazoji  Lietuva  in  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  capitai  of  Viinius.  Vladi¬ 
mir  Lenin’s  portrait,  with  chain, 
hangs,  Staseiis  says,  as  a  “re¬ 
minder  of  the  past.’’ 

Photo  by  H.L.  Stevenson 

once  left  to  Moscow. 

The  newly  freed  press  is  caught  in 
the  backlash,  and  whiplashed  by  oth¬ 
er  serious  problems.  For  starters, 
there  is  skyrocketing  inflation,  in¬ 
cluding  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  price 
of  once  plentiful,  and  subsidized,  So¬ 
viet  newsprint.  Suppliers  demand 
hard  currency,  which  is  in  short  sup¬ 
ply,  instead  of  Russian  rubles. 

State-owned,  centrally  located 
printing  plants  are  sadly  out  of  date. 
Production  creaks  along.  Editors  are 
forced  to  move  their  deadlines  back 
by  many  hours. 

A  Goss  letterpress,  salvaged  from 
Indianapolis  newspapers,  sits  in 
crates  in  Riga,  waiting  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  assign  a  building  to  house 
it  {E&P  Jan.  18,  1992).  Although 
outmoded  in  the  United  States,  the 
press  could  help  speed  newspapers  to 
readers  throughout  Latvia. 

Distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  and  many  morning  edi¬ 
tors  complain  their  papers  often  are 
delivered  the  next  day. 

In  the  dimly  lit  lobby  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian-built  Draugyste  Hotel  in  Vilnius, 
more  than  30  dailies  and  weeklies 
were  stacked  on  the  counter  one 
morning  in  late  February.  Most  re¬ 
mained  at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  did 
thousands  in  the  street  kiosks.  With 


inflation,  single-copy  prices  go  up 
regularly.  Many  readers  choose  bread 
and  milk  over  a  newspaper. 

“It  is  a  miracle  that  we  have  sur¬ 
vived  this  long,’’  said  Linas  Medelis, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Vilniaus 
Laikrastis,  whose  daily  cut  back  to 
four  pages,  four  days  a  week.  He  has 
tried  sending  hawkers  to  the  streets 
to  bolster  circulation. 

A  team  of  veteran  U.S.  media  ex¬ 
ecutives  visited  the  Baltics  in  late 
February  on  behalf  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Media  Fund  of  Washington, 
D.C.  seeking  to  determine  how  the 
IMF  can  help  the  struggling  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Baltics  and  elsewhere 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Members  of  the  team  were  Frank 
Miles,  retired  executive  vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Thomson  Newspapers  in 
the  United  States;  John  Schneider, 
former  president  of  the  CBS  network; 
William  Sheehan,  former  president 
of  ABC  News  and  senior  counselor 
for  IMF;  Kevin  Delany,  a  onetime 
ABC  and  CBS  correspondent,  and 
this  writer. 

Some  newspapers  requested  help 
in  obtaining  newsprint.  Others  asked 
for  desktop  publishing  systems  and 
computers  for  reporters  and  editors 
who  take  turns  at  old  Eastern  Bloc 
terminals. 

Rytas  Staseiis,  editor  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  weekly  Mazoji  Lietuva  in  Vil¬ 
nius,  must  rent  his  computers,  as  do 
several  papers  visited,  and  this  has 
contributed  to  the  mounting  losses 
Staseiis  faces.  He  keeps  a  picture  of 
Lenin  on  his  wall,  draped  with  a  cork 
chain,  as  a  reminder  of  tougher  times. 


Postimes 
In  Tartu,  Estonia 
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Miliroslav  Mitrophanov,  a  subed¬ 
itor  of  Dinaburg,  a  Russian-language 
daily  in  Daugavpils,  Latvia,  present¬ 
ed  a  carefully  hand-printed  request, 
in  English,  for  a  black-and-white 
scanner  and  other  equipment.  He  not¬ 
ed  that  85%  of  the  paper’s  income 
goes  for  newsprint.  Daugavpils,  he 
added,  has  been  “forgotten  by  God 
and  state,”  and  Dinaburg  was  trying 
to  bring  stability. 

Staselis,  Mitrophanov,  Medelis, 
and  most  other  editors  interviewed 
asked  for  future  editorial  and  man¬ 
agement  training.  Western  style,  re¬ 
quests  which  IMF  is  considering. 

Several  dailies  have  shown  re¬ 
silience  in  coping  with  the  crisis,  in¬ 
cluding  Respublika  and  Lieutuvos  Ry- 
tas  in  Vilnius,  Diena  in  Riga,  Pae- 
valeht  in  Tallinn,  and  Pastimes  in 
Tartu,  Estonia. 

Postimes  bought  almost  a  year’s 
supply  of  newsprint,  before  prices 
shot  up,  with  the  help  of  money  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  son  of  the  publisher  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  period  of  freedom  Es¬ 
tonia  enjoyed  between  the  world 
wars.  Paevaleht  has  switched  from 
broadsheet  to  a  scaled-down  tabloid. 

Postimes’  editor  in  chief  Mart 
Kadastik,  whose  paper  circulates 
throughout  Estonia,  thinks  two  strong 
dailies  will  emerge,  one  in  Tallinn, 
another  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  which  has  1.5  million  peo¬ 
ple,  plus  a  few  provincial  dailies.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  mention  Postimes, 
his  is  an  aggressive,  upbeat  West¬ 
ern-style  tabloid,  with  ambitions  to 
grow. 

Although  Lietuvos  Rytas,  in  Vil¬ 
nius,  claims  a  profit  of  10%  last  year, 
deputy  editor  Vilas  Rachlevicius  told 
the  IMF  team  that  “by  May  or  June 
we  will  face  serious  problems.” 
Lithuania  has  3.7  million  people,  pre¬ 
dominantly  Roman  Catholic. 

Vitas  Tomkus,  publisher  of  Re¬ 
spublika,  who  spoke  to  the  Inland 
Press  Association  last  fall  (E&P, 
Nov.  23,  1991),  is  typical  of  the  new 
breed  of  editors  and  executives.  He 
spent  time  in  the  U.S.S.R.  military 
and  worked  in  oilfields  before  turn¬ 
ing  publisher. 

Diena’s  editor  in  chief,  Viktors 
Daugmalis,  a  former  literary  critic, 
built  his  staff,  average  age  26,  with  stu¬ 
dents,  writers,  and  even  a  few  poets. 

“We  tried  to  employ  young  people 
free  of  stereotypes,”  he  explained.  It 
has  led  to  a  “few  clashes”  over  edi¬ 
torial  direction,  but  the  newsroom 
was  rid  of  diehard  socialists. 

Journalists  in  Lithuania  have  had 
several  clashes  with  the  government. 
President  Vytautas  Landsbergis  threat¬ 
ened  to  turn  over  the  marble-floored 
mansion  leased  by  the  Lithuanian  Jour¬ 
nalists  Union  to  Italy  for  use  as  an  em¬ 


(From  left)  H.L.  Stevenson  and  Frank  Miles  visit  a  Lithuanian  state 
printing  house  with  daily  Tiesa  editor  in  chief,  Tomay  Shinkay. 
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bassy.  He  backed  down  quickly  after 
a  strong  protest  from  the  Internation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Journalists. 

Latvia’s  2.5  million  did  not  receive 
major  newspapers  for  a  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  a  publishing  halt  in  protest  of 
newsprint  prices.  One  unsympathetic 
government  official  said  the  “strike” 
was  not  necessary  since  “there  was 
plenty  of  newsprint”  at  the  time. 

Although  department  store  win¬ 
dows  in  all  three  countries  often  sport 
attractive  “seasonal  displays,”  resi¬ 
dents  say  the  goods  inside  are  limit¬ 
ed  and  many  shelves  are  empty. 
Latvia’s  textile  industry  had  to  scour 
the  world  for  cotton  after  the  Soviet 
supply  had  been  curtailed. 

This  shortage  of  goods,  and  the 
inflation  spiral,  has  all  but  dried  up 
advertising. 

“There  isn’t  much  to  advertise,” 
several  editors  replied  when  asked 
about  this  source  of  income.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  and  street  sales  are  the 
main  source  of  revenue. 

In  Vilnius,  a  deputy  editor  of  Vil- 
niaus  Laikrastis,  who  had  shown  two 
Americans  the  paper’s  small  produc¬ 
tion  room  in  a  basement,  bristled 

Spelling  winners 

Thirty-four  students  from  12  area 
high  schools  participated  in  the 
fourth  Morning  Call  Regional  Citi¬ 
zen  Bee  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

David  Tarbrake,  a  senior  at 
Stroudsburg  High  School,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  placed  first  and  won  a  $500 
U.S.  Savings  Bond.  Second-place 
winner  Michael  Miller  of  Catasauqua 
High,  Catasauqua,  and  third  place 
winner  Christopher  Handwerk  of  Sal¬ 
isbury  High,  Allentown,  won  savings 
bonds  of  $300  and  $200  respective¬ 
ly.  The  regional  Citizen  Bee  is  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  paper’s  NIE  program. 


when  it  was  suggested  the  current 
troubles  were  akin  to  difficulties  un¬ 
der  Soviet  domination. 

“No,”  he  replied  curtly,  “we  have 
our  freedom  now.  This  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing.” 

For  the  survivors  of  this  free  press 
free-for-all  in  a  free  market,  victory 
will  be  doubly  sweet.  For  the  losers, 
those  who  cannot  land  a  job  with  one 
of  the  winners,  it  will  have  been  a 
heady  time. 


If  you  want  to  talk  about 
Hong  Kong, 

talk  to  the  Hong  Kong  people  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 

Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 
Tracy  Chiu 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10019 
(212)265-8888 
or 

Alex  Choi 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco.  CA  94108 
(415)397-2215 
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English-language  papers  struggle  in  Baitics 


By  H.L.  Stevenson 

Two  English-language  weeklies 
are  waging  their  own  war  for  survival 
in  the  turbulence  of  the  Baltics  news¬ 
paper  world. 

The  Baltic  Independent,  published 
by  the  Estonian  state-supported  news 
service  (ETA),  is  aimed  at  prospec¬ 
tive  foreign  investors  and  English- 
speaking  tourists.  Established  in 
1 99 1 ,  it  features  a  mix  of  political  and 
trade  developments. 

In  Riga,  Latvia,  the  Baltic  Ob¬ 
server  made  its  debut  early  in  1992, 
with  a  sports  page,  a  chess  column, 
and  a  breezy  gossip  column  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  business  and  government  news 
from  all  three  Baltic  nations. 

Both  are  tabloids  and  aim  for  read¬ 
ers  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Subscriptions  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  are  $48  a  year,  from  Wyvern 
House,  150  Crankbrook  Road,  Poole, 
Dorset  BH  123JB,  Great  Britain.  The 
Observer  is  charging  $49  a  year  ($85 
airmail),  and  can  be  ordered  from 
the  Observer,  at  558  Pilgrim  Drive, 
Foster  City,  Calif.  94404. 

Circulation  is  in  the  low  thousands 
for  the  older  Independent.  Sample 
copies  of  the  Observer  went  out  in 
January. 

Karlis  Freibergs,  editor  of  the  Ob¬ 
server,  which  is  tied  in  with  the 
fledgling  Baltic  News  Service,  has 
two  young  Estonian-American  re¬ 
porters,  both  contemplating  return  to 
school  in  the  United  States. 

During  a  visit  from  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Media  Fund  team  in  February, 
he  asked  for  help  in  finding  an  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  student  who  might 
want  to  spend  six  months  to  a  year  in 
Riga,  to  help  cover  the  Baltics. 

While  the  chance  to  cover  three 
newly  freed  nations  coping  with  the 
free  market  economy  offers  a  seldom- 
found  opportunity,  the  pay  is  a  pit¬ 
tance  —  about  $25  a  month,  the  go¬ 
ing  rate  in  hard  currency  for  most 
Baltic  journalists.  By  dealing  in 
rubles,  one  of  the  current  American 
staffers  said  “we  get  by.”  Frei-bergs 
can  be  contacted  at  Balasta  Dambis 
3,  Riga  226081,  Latvia.  Telephone: 
(0132) 462119. 

In  Tallinn,  capital  of  Estonia,  Es¬ 
tonian-American  Michael  Tarm  has 
started  a  quarterly  English-language 
tabloid  called  City  Paper.  It  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  visiting  business  people 
and  for  visitors,  and  Tarm  hopes  to 
step  up  frequency  to  monthly. 

Both  weeklies  are  printed  by  state 
printing  plants,  and  production  prob¬ 
lems  crop  up  regularly. 
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The  Baltic  Observer 

BNS,  the  new  news  service,  has  a 
staff  of  about  25  young  native  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  three  countries, 
with  a  bureau  in  Moscow.  Most  all 
were  students  who  patched  together 


The  Baltic  independent 


their  network  during  the  Soviet  Union 
coup  last  August.  Linked  with  Inter¬ 
fax,  another  independent  agency  in 
Moscow,  they  were  regularly  beating 
Tass  and  the  three  Baltic  agencies. 


World  Press  Photo  exhibit  opens  May  6  in  N.Y. 


World  Press  Photo:  Eyewitness 
’92,  a  photographic  exhibit  unveiling 
the  best  press  pictures  of  1991,  as 
selected  by  the  World  Press  Founda¬ 
tion,  will  run  May  6-30  at  New 
York’s  Nikon  House,  620  Fifth  Ave., 
at  the  Channel  Gardens  entrance  of 
Rockefeller  Center. 

The  free  exhibit  is  the  35th  to  doc¬ 
ument  world  events  through  award¬ 
winning  images  selected  from  eight 
categories  by  an  independent  jury  of 
publishers,  photographers,  editors, 
and  art  directors  from  nine  countries. 

Detroit  Free  Press  photographer 
David  C.  Turnley’s  “Crying  Over  a 
Friend’s  death  in  the  Gulf  War”  was 
chosen  from  among  almost  18,000 
entries  representing  75  countries  as 
Press  Photo  of  the  Year.  The  dramatic 
photo  shows  a  sergeant  next  to  a  body 
bag  holding  a  friend  killed  on  the 
last  day  of  the  war. 

The  show  also  highlights  major 
issues,  personalities,  and  trends  of  the 
past  year  in  a  collection  of  more  than 
100  black-and-white  photos,  includ¬ 
ing  images  from  Peru’s  cholera  epi¬ 
demic,  organized  crime  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union,  and  the  flight  of 
photographers  from  the  Philippines’ 
Mt.  Pinatubo  eruption. 

Special  awards  went  to  Brazil’s 


Sebastiao  Salgado  for  his  “Kuwait 
Inferno”  and  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  April  Saul  for  “And  Baby 
Makes  Five.” 

Prize-winning  pictures  and  select¬ 
ed  photos  from  the  competition  will 
be  featured  in  the  foundation’s  year¬ 
book.  The  exhibition  will  travel 
worldwide. 

Successful 
speaker  program 

A  record  132  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  were  completed  by  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  staffers  during 
1991  as  part  of  the  paper’s  speakers 
bureau  program,  a  community  ser¬ 
vice  linking  media  professionals  with 
area  civic,  business  and  community 
organizations. 

The  speakers  bureau  features  over 
20  employees  from  departments 
throughout  the  company,  with  topics 
ranging  from  “The  Constitution  and 
a  Free  Press”  to  “Model  Railroad¬ 
ing.” 

Presentations  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  group,  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  free  of  charge  as  part  of  the 
Press’  ongoing  “Partners  in  the  Com¬ 
munity”  program. 
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A  labor  of  love 

Istanbul  newspaper  editor  fights  to  save  forgotten  Jewish  dialect 


By  Larry  Luxner 

This  year,  as  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  marks  the  500th  anniversary 
of  Christopher  Columbus’  arrival  in 
the  New  World,  Turkey’s  22,000 
Jews  have  their  own  quincentennial 
to  celebrate. 

Chances  are,  they  will  be  cele¬ 
brating  it  in  Ladino,  the  archaic  Span¬ 
ish  dialect  Turkish  Jews  have  been 
speaking  for  the  last  five  centuries. 

Salamon  Bidjerano,  a  noted  ex¬ 
pert  on  Ladino  and  chief  editor  of 
the  weekly  Jewish  newspaper 
Shalom,  published  in  Istanbul,  says 
the  two  anniversaries  are  very  much 
connected. 

The  same  month  Columbus  set  sail 
for  the  Americas,  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabel  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
100,000  Jews  from  Spain.  Many  fol¬ 
lowed  the  explorer  to  the  New  World; 
indeed,  several  of  his  crewmen  — 
and  some  say  Columbus  himself  — 
secretly  practiced  Judaism. 

Others  victimized  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  headed  east  to  Turkey,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  Sultan  Beyazit  II. 
The  sultan,  in  a  1492  edict  praised  to 
this  day  as  an  example  of  tolerance 
toward  minorities,  ordered  his  Ot¬ 
toman  governors  “not  to  refuse  the 
Jews  entry  nor  cause  them  difficulties, 
but  to  receive  them  cordially.” 

Over  the  next  300  years,  the  Ladi- 
no-speaking  Jewish  community  pros¬ 
pered,  often  rising  to  high  offices  as 
court  physicians  and  diplomats  with¬ 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  When  the  em¬ 
pire  finally  crumbled  after  World 
War  I,  Kemal  Ataturk’s  attempts  to 
replace  it  with  a  modern  secular  re¬ 
public  unleashed  a  social  revolution, 
and  many  people  left  for  Israel  or  the 
Spanish-speaking  republics  of  Latin 
America. 

Yet  a  handful  stayed,  and  in  1947 
local  businessman  Avraham  Leon 
launched  Shalom,  a  newspaper  for 
and  about  Turkish  Jews.  Today, 
Shalom  is  one  of  the  few  papers  in 
the  world  partially  published  in  Ladi¬ 
no,  though  most  of  the  paper  is  now 
printed  in  Turkish  as  a  concession  to 
the  younger  generation. 

“Those  people  over  55  years  old 


(Luxner,  a  free-lance  contribu¬ 
tor  to  E&P,  visited  Turkey  last 
month.) 


still  speak  Ladino.  At  home,  their  ears 
were  full  of  Ladino,  but  the  children 
don’t  speak  it  anymore,”  he  lament¬ 
ed  in  a  recent  interview  in  Istanbul. 
“It’s  a  dying  language,  like  Yiddish.” 

A  four-color,  12-page  broadsheet, 
Shalom  sells  for  the  equivalent  of  600 
and  enjoys  a  circulation  of  3,500, 
with  subscribers  in  Israel,  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Argenti¬ 
na,  and  Mexico. 

Most  of  its  space  is  devoted  to  cur¬ 
rent  events  in  Turkey  and  the  Middle 
East;  a  recent  issue  carried  news  of 
a  grenade  attack  against  Istanbul’s 
Neve  Shalom  Synagogue.  In  the  same 
issue,  Bidjerano’ s  column  in  Ladino 
described  an  emotional  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Turkish  President  Turgat  Ozal 
and  the  chief  rabbi  of  Turkey,  David 
Asseo. 

The  70-year-old  Bidjerano  spends 
two  days  a  week  at  the  paper’s  Is¬ 
tanbul’s  headquarters  when  he  is  not 
at  his  full-time  job  as  vice  president 
of  a  firm  that  makes  industrial  rub¬ 
ber  hoses. 

In  his  spare  time,  Bidjerano  has 
also  published  two  books  in  Ladino, 
a  1988  anthology  of  commentary  en¬ 
titled  Rekojimiento  de  Temas  Diver- 
sas,  and  a  collection  of  poetry,  Kantes 
de  Maturidad,  published  last  year. 

Anyone  who  understands  Spanish 
will  readily  understand  a  Ladino 
speaker,  though  written  Ladino  —  or 
more  correctly  Judeo-Espagnol  —  is 
quite  different.  “Que”  becomes  “ke,’ 
“b”  is  transformed  into  “v,”  and  x’s 
and  z’s  abound.  Note  the  names  of 
tunes  in  Ladino  sung  by  the  Parvarim, 
one  of  Israel’s  most  popular  singing 
groups:  “Avre  tu  Puerta  Cerrada,” 
“Paxaro  D’Hermozura,”  and  “Por  que 
Llorax  Blanca  Nina.” 

“There  is  a  difference  between 
Ladino  and  Judeo-Espagnol,”  says 
Bidjerano.  “Ladino,  according  to  a 
theory  by  Professor  Chaim  Vidal 
Sephiha,  is  the  language  taken  from 
Hebrew.  It  conserves  the  syntax  of 
Hebrew  in  Spanish  words.  It’s  how 
religious  texts  were  written  in  Spain, 
though  today,  there  are  many  people 
who  say  it’s  the  same  thing.” 

Bidjerano  noted  that  “the  ‘c’  in 
Turkish  is  ‘j,’  and  ‘c’  is  ‘ch.’  In  1928, 
when  Turkish  was  changed  from 
Arabic  to  Latin  characters,  it  obli¬ 
gated  us  to  find  a  letter  that  could 
match  the  diphthong.” 


He  added  that  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  Turkey,  “there  was  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country,  unlike  other  countries  where 
they  had  to.” 

Daniel  Santacruz,  a  Colombian 
journalist  who  specializes  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  says  Ladino  can  still  be  heard 
in  the  homes  of  some  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Sao  Paulo. 

Yet,  he  added,  “Ladino  virtually 
disappeared  in  Latin  America  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Spanish  influence.  Span¬ 
ish  has  evolved  in  the  sense  that  we 
use  modern  terms,  while  Ladino 
stayed  frozen  in  time.” 

Dividend 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.  de¬ 
clared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
190  a  share  payable  June  1  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  as  of  May  1 . 


JOBS  FOR 
JOURNALISTS 


If  you  are  hiring, 
here  are  three  reasons  to  use 
Jobs  for  Journalists 


1.  Saeening  by  your  criteria; 

2.  Fast  turn-around  time; 

3.  It's  free! 

OUR  PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

✓  Nationwide  recruitment. 

✓  Diverse  job  listings  — 
entry-level  to  upper  management, 
print  and  broadcast. 

✓  No  charge  to  employers  (six 
month  search  fee  for  job  seekers 
ONLY  $25). 


SPi  JOBS  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
P.O.  Box  77 

Greencastle,  hid.  46135-0077 
(317)  653-3333 
,  fax  (317)  653-4631 


ANOTHER  SERVICE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAUSTS 
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Who’s  where  at  ANPA 

Key  to  hotel  abbreviations  on  page  86 


Newspapers 


ALABAMA 

The  Anniston  Star 

Phillip  A.  Sanguinetti  -  WA 
The  Birmingham  News  Co. 

Bette  Hanson  -  PA 
Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  PA 
Mary  Hanson  -  PA 
Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  PA 
Bryan  Publications 
Betty  Bryan  -  WA 
Robert  Bryan  -  WA 
The  Gadsden  Times 

Frank  Helderman  Jr.  -  WA 
Jennie  Helderman  -  WA 
The  Huntsville  Times/Huntsville  News 
Janie  Green  -  WAT 
William  C.  Green  Jr.  -  WAT 
The  Mobile  Press  Register 
Howard  Bronson  -  WA 
Dorsey  Bronson  -  WA 
Emily  Hearin  -  WA 
William  J.  Hearin  -  WA 
Gayle  Williams  -  WA 
Luis  M.  Williams  -  WA 
Montgomery  Advertiser  &  Alabama  Journal 
Beverley  Amberg  -  HIC 
Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr.  -  HIC 
Times  Daily  Inc. 

Ann  Ainsley  -  WA 
P.  Steven  Ainsley  -  WA 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Bonnie  Grilly  -  WAT 
Gerald  E.  Grilly  -  WAT 
The  Anchorage  Times 
Bill  J.  Allen  -  HIC 
Gene  R.  Arehart  -  HIC 
William  J.  Tobin  -  HIC 
Juneau  Empire 

Jeffrey  A.  Wilson  -  WA 

Peninsula  Clarion/Morris  Communications  Corp. 
Martha  Hughes  -  WA 
Ronnie  J.  Hughes  -  WA 


Jane  Kloh  -  GH 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc. 

Daryl  Weil  -  WAT 
Louis  A.  Weil  III -WAT 
Scottsdale  ProgressAJowles  Media  Co. 

Charles  G. Pettit  -  WA 
Tucson  Citizen 

C.  Donald  Hatfield  -  WA 
Sandy  Hatfield  -  WA 
The  Yuma  Daily  Sun 
Samuel  J.  Pepper 
Tanya  Pepper 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 

Robena  (Ben)  Hussman  -  WAT 
Walter  Hussman  Jr.  -  WAT 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 

John  Moorhouse  -  WA 
Virginia  F.  Moorhouse  -  WA 
The  Fresno  Bee 
Gary  Pruitt  -  WA 
Los  Angeles  Times 
EuGene  L.  Falk  -  RC 
Barbara  Isenberg 
Steven  L.  Isenberg 
Ann  Niese  -  RC 
William  A.  Niese  -  RC 
The  New  York  Times 
Paul  Finch 
The  Oakland  Tribune 

Nancy  Hicks  Maynard  -  HIC 
Robert  C. Maynard  -  HIC 
The  Press  Democrat 
Dee  Dee  Parman  -  WA 
Michael  J.  Parman  -  WA 
The  Press-Enterprise 

Howard  H  (Tim)  Hays  -  HIC 
Patty  Rich  -  WA 
William  D.  Rich  -  WA 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
Erna  Thompson  -  HIC 
Frank  R.  J.  Whittaker  -  HIC 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


ARIZONA 

William  R.  Hearst  III  -  PR 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 

Janet  McCormick  -  WA 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 

Conrad  A.  Kloh  -  GH 

Robert  M.  McCormick  -  WA 

John  A.  Par] 

i,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 

(919)  848-7202 

Waldorf-Astoria,  ANPA 

Fax:  (919)  848-7148 

202  Springmoor  Drive 

May  3, 4, 5, 6 

Raleigh,  NC  27615 

Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Claire  Jinks  -  HIC 
Larry  Jinks  -  HIC 
Santa  Barbara  News  Press 
Joe  Tarrer  -  WA 
The  Stockton  Record 
Orage  Quarles  III  -  WA 
The  Times  Advocate 
John  Armstrong  -  WA 
Sandy  Armstrong  -  WA 

COLORADO 

Boulder  Daily  Camera 
John  L.  Dotson  Jr.  -  WA 
Peggy  Dotson  -  WA 
The  Denver  Post 

Donald  F.  Hunt  -  WAT 
Helen  Hunt  -  WAT 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Carolyn  Strutton  -  WA 
Larry  D.  Strutton  -  WA 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
Bob  Rawlings  -  WAT 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Times 

Ken  Brief 
Jack  Findley 
Ellen  M.  Rowe 
William  J.  Rowe 
The  Bridgeport  Post 
Betsy  Thomas  -  WA 
Dudley  B.  Thomas  -  WA 
The  Day 

Linda  MacCluggage  -  WA 
Reid  MacCluggage  -  WA 
The  Hartford  Courant 
Cathy  Jansen  -  CA 
Raymond  A.  Jansen  -  CA 
New  Haven  Register 
Ruth  Rush  -  NYM 
William  J.  Rush  -  NYM 
Record-Journal 

David  T.  Lucey  -  WA 
Monica  Lucey  -  WA 
Eliot  C.  White  -  WA 

DELAWARE 

The  News  Journal 

Ann  DeVivo  -  WA 
Sal  DeVivo  -  WA 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Washington  Post 

Nicholas  Cannistraro  Jr.  -  WA 
Donald  E.  Graham  -  PM 
Katharine  Graham 
Mary  Graham  -PM 
Barbara  Jones  -  WA 
Boisfeuillet  Jones  Jr.  -  WA 

FLORIDA 

The  Florida  Times-Union 

Carl  N.  Cannon  -  WA 
Rita  Cannon  -  WA 
Deleah  Martin  -  WA 
Robert  E.  Martin  -  WA 

Florida  Today 

Mary  Louise  Coleman  -  HP 
Michael  J.  Coleman  -  HP 
The  Gainesville  Sun 
John  W.  Fitzwater  -  WA 
Lu  Fitzwater  -  WA 
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The  Ledger 

Don  Whitworth  -  WA 
Peggie  Whitworth  -  WA 
The  Miami  Herald 

Bobbie  Lawrence  -  WA 
David  Lawrence  Jr.  -.WA 
Sue  Reisinger  -  WA 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
Harold  R.  Lifvendahl 
Joan  Lifvendahl 
The  St.  Augustine  Record 
Will  S.  Morris  IV.-.UC 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andrew  Barnes  -  WA 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Lynn  0.  Matthews  -  WA 
Sun-Sentinel 

Patricia  A.  O’Donnell  -  WA 
Thomas  P.  O’Donnell  -  WA 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
Elyse  Harvill  -  WA 
H.  Doyle  Harvill  -  WA 

GEORGIA 

Athens  Newspapers,  Inc. 

A.  Mark  Smith  -  WA 
Jo  Ann  Smith  -  WA 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Jay  R.  Smith -WA 
Susan  Smith  -  WA 
The  Augusta  Chronicle/Augusta  Herald 
Judy  Miller-  WA 
Julian  Miller  -  WA 
Savannah  News-Press 
Florence  Anderson  -  WA 
Frank  T.  Anderson  -  WA 

HAWAII 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser 

Philip  T.  Gialanella  -  TM 
Tam  Oi  McKenna  -  TM 
Laila  Twigg-Smith  -  WAT 
Thurston  Twigg-Smith  WAT 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Tribune 

Holly  Madigan  -  WAT 
John  W.  Madigan  -  WAT 
Joseph  P.  Thornton  -  WA 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
Bruce  E.  Coury  -  NYM 
News-Tribune 

Joyce  McCullough  -  NYM 
Lee  McCullough  -  NYM 
Peter  Miller  III  -  NYM 
Catherine  Miller  -  NYM 
The  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Inc. 

Steven  R.  Koch  -  WAT 
Jeannie  McConnell  -  HP 
John  T.  McConnell  -  HP 
Quincy  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Anne  M.  Oakley  -  WA 
Thomas  A.  Oakley  -  WA 
Rockford  Register  Star/Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Mary  Parks  Stier  -  WAT 
The  Sun-Times  Co. 

Charles  T.  Price  -  HIC 

INDIANA 

The  Evansville  Courier 
Barbara  Tuley  -  WA 
Thomas  W.  Tuley  -  WA 
The  Evansville  Press 

Robert  H.  Hartmann  -  WA 
Rosemary  Hartmann  -  WA 
The  Herald-Times,  Inc. 

Mike  Hefron  -  WA 
Rita  Hefron  -  WA 
Kathryn  Schurz  -  HIC 
Scott  C.  Schurz  -  HIC 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Malcolm  W.  Applegate  -  WA 
David  B.  Wright  -  WA 
Gerry  Wright  -  WA 


The  News-Sun 

George  0.  Witwer  -  WA 
Lee  Witwer  -  WA 
The  Republic 

Don  Bucknam  -  WA 
Judy  Bucknam  -  WA 
The  Shelbyville  News 

John  C.  DePrez  Jr.  -  WAT 
Lee  Marks  -  WAT 

IOWA 

The  Des  Moines  Register 
Geneva  Overholser 
The  Gazette  Co. 

Joe  Hladky-  HIC 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 

Dionicio  (Don)  Flores  -  WA 

KANSAS 

The  Hutchinson  News 

Marie  Buzbee  -  WA 
Richard  E.  Buzbee  -  WA 

Journal-World 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.  -  WA 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons  III  -  WA 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Peter  W.  Stauffer  -  WA 

KENTUCKY 

The  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  -  WA 
Messenger-Inquirer 
John  S.  Hager  -  WA 
Paducah  Newspapers,  Inc. 

David  M.  Paxton  -  WA 
Fred  Paxton  -  WA 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 

Betsy  Hardin  -  HIC 
Tom  J.  Hardin  -  HIC 
Jane  W.  Smith  -  HP 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.  -  HP 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Richard  E.  Diamond  Jr.  -  WAT 
Linda  Dennery  -  WAT 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr.  -  HP 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 

Joanne  J.  Van  Namee  -  WAT 
Beth  Warren  -  WA 
Richard  J.  Warren  -  WA 
Susan  A.  Warren  -  HIC 
Richard  K.  Warren  -  HIC 
The  Portland  Newspapers 
Brandy  Braver  -  WA 
Steve  Braver  -  WA 

MARYLAND 

The  Baltimore  Sun 

Michael  J.  Davies  -  LH 
Cynthia  McFadden  -  LH 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Boston  Globe 

Barbara  Giuggio  -  WAT 
John  P.  Giuggio  -  WAT 
Anne  Ockerbloom  -  HP 
Richard  C.  Ockerbloom  -  HP 
Benjamin  B.  Taylor  -  WA 
Kate  Taylor  -WA 
Sally  Taylor  -  WAT 
William  0.  Taylor  -  WAT 
Boston  Herald 

Maureen  Purcell  -  WA 
Patrick  J.  Purcell  -  WA 
The  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

Donald  R.  Skaggs  -  HIC 
The  Patriot  Ledger 
K.  Prescott  Low 
Susan  Low 

Springfield  Newspapers 

Paul  F.  Covert  -  WA 
Robyn  Ann  Newhouse  -  WA 
David  Starr  -  WA 
Peggy  Starr  -  WA 

MICHIGAN 

The  Ann  Arbor  News 

David  D.  Wierman  -  WA 
Jane  Wierman  -  WA 
Bay  City  Times 

Betsy  Dykema  -  WA 
C.  Kevin  Dykema  -  WA 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Neal  Shine  -  WA 
Phyllis  Shine  -  WA 
The  Flint  Journal 

Danny  R.  Gaydou  -  WA 
Lou  Ann  Gaydou  -  WA 
The  Herald-Palladium 
Charles  L.  Casner  -  WA 
Huron  Daily  Tribune 

H.  Allen  Wamsiey- HIC 
Shirley  Wamsiey  -  HIC 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 

George  E.  Arwady  -  WA 
Lynn  Arwady  -  WA 
Lansing  State  Journal 
Elayne  Riddle -WAT 
W.  Curtis  Riddle  -  WAT 
Midland  Daily  News 
Gordon  Hall  -  WA 
Dolores  Wick  -  WA 
Otto  Wick  Jr.  -  WA 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Gary  W.  Ostrom  -  WA 
H.  Kay  Ostrom  -  WA 

MINNESOTA 

star  Tribune-Minneapolis/St.  Paul 
Joel  R.  Kramer  -  WA 
Maureen  Parkinson  -  WA 
Roger  P.  Parkinson  -  WA 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Norm  McMulIin 


We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Sfeenwood  Commonwealtti 

Celia  Emmerich  -  WA 
John  0.  Emmerich  -  WA 

MISSOURI 

News-Press  &  Gazette  Co. 

Dave  Bradley  Jr.  -  WA 
Suzy  Bradley  -  WA 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
Ceil  Pulitzer  -  CH 
Michael  E.  Pulitzer  -  CH 
SouttiEast  Missourian 
Gary  W.  Rust  -  WA 
Wendy  Rust  -  WA 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  World-Herald 

Harold  W.  Andersen  -  WAT 
Marian  Andersen  -  WAT 
Carmen  Gottschalk  -  WAT 
John  Gottschalk  -  WAT 
Star-  Herald 

Carol  Hungerford  -  WA 
Steven  E.  Hungerford  -  WA 

NEVADA 

Reno  Gazette-Journal 

Susan  Clark-Jackson  -  HP 
Marilyn  Melton  -  WA 
Rollan  D.  Melton  -  WA 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 

E.  Donald  Lass  -  TR 
Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr.  -  MR 
Bridgewater  Courier-News 
Karen  A.  Wittmer  -  WA 
Courier-Post 

Robert  T.  Collins  -  HP 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
&  Associates 

Appraisals,  Broker  and 
Consultant  to  the 
Newspaper  Industry. 
Established  1923. 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
&  Associates 

P.O.  Box  3008 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
Tel;  (407)  820-8530. 


The  New  Jersey  Herald 

James  W.  Collins  -  WA 
Mary  Ann  Collins  -  WA 
The  Jersey  Journal 
Steven  Newhouse 
North  Jersey  Newspapers 
Richard  J.  Vezza 
The  Star-Ledger 
Mark  Newhouse 
The  (Trenton)  Times 
Richard  Bilotti  -  WA 
Katherine  Hatton  -  WA 
Elyse  Newhouse 
Michael  Newhouse 

NEW  YORK 

Auburn  Publishers,  Inc. 

Andrea  Palmer  -  WA 
Jack  Palmer  -  WA 
The  Buffalo  News 
Judi  Hojnacki  -  WA 
Stanford  Lipsey  -  WA 
Cortland  Standard  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 
Ann  Howe  -  HIC 
Kevin  Howe  -  HIC 
The  Daily  News 
Ellis  Cose  -  PR 
Daily  Sentinel 

George  B  Waters  -  HIC 
Shirley  B.  Waters  -  HIC 
Democrat  &  Chronicle/Times-Union 
David  J.  Mack  -  WAT 
Karen  Mack  -  WAT 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 
Gary  F.  Sherlock  -  HP 
Sue  Sherlock  -  HP 
New  York  Newsday 
Chris  Fox  -  PR 
Douglas  B.  Fox  -  PR 
Robert  M.  Johnson 
Sue  Johnson 
Harold  F.  Woldt  -  PR 
The  New  York  Times 
James  A.  Cutie  -  PR 
Gail  Gregg 
Lance  R.  Primis  -  PR 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
Carol  Sulzberger 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr. 

Peggy  Walsh  -  PR 
The  Dbserver-Dispatch 
Donna  M.  Donovan  -  WA 
Jerome  F.  Donovan  -  WA 
Press  &  Sun-Bulletin/Binghamton 
Bernard  M.  Griffin  -  WA 
Claire  Griffin  -  WA 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Alice  Diamond  -  WAT 
Richard  E.  Diamond  -  WAT 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Athenia  Rogers  -  WA 
Nancy  Rogers  -  WA 
Stephen  Rogers  -  WA 
Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  WA 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
Dorothy  Szefc  -  WA 
John  M.  Szefc  -  WA 
The  Times  Union 
Sally  White  -  WA 
Timothy  0.  White  -  WA 
The  Village  Voice 

David  Schneiderman  -  PR 
El  Vocero 

Elliot  Stein  -  PR 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen-Times 
James  B,  Banks  -  WA 
Kathryn  Banks  -  WA 
The  Daily  Reflector 

David  J.  Whichard  II  -TW 
Judy  K.  Whichard  -  TW 
The  Dispatch 
Joe  Sink  -  WA 
Libby  Sink  -  WA 
The  Durham  Herald-Sun 
Richard  J.  Kaspar  -  WA 


Winnie  Kaspar  -  WA 
The  News  &  Obsenrer 
Betty  Crisp  -  HPL 
Fred  Crisp  -  HPL 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.  -  WA 
Times-News 

Paul  Bairstow  -  WA 
Pam  Bairstow  -  WA 
Wilmington  Star-News 
Gloria  Lynch  -  WA 
John  A.  Lynch  -  WA 
The  Wilson  Daily  Times 

Morgan  Paul  Dickerman  III  -  WA 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Ann  Doster  -  WA 
Joe  Doster  -  WA 
James  F.  Fowler  -  NYM 
Rebecca  Fowler  -  NYM 
Jon  Witherspoon  -  NYM 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Forum 

Lloyd  G.  Case  -  WA 
Roxane  Case  -  WA 
Bill  Marcil  Jr.  -  WAT 
Jane  Marcil  -  WAT 
Laura  Marcil  -  WAT 
William  C.  Marcil  -  WAT 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Kitty  Maidenberg  -  PR 
Mike  Maidenberg  -  PR 

OHIO 

The  Athens  Messenger 

G.  Kenner  Bush  -  HIC 
Margene  Bush  -  HIC 
The  Toledo  Blade 
Gary  J.  Blair  -  WA 
John  R.  Block  -  YC 
Carol  Block  -  WA 
William  Block  Jr.  -  WA 
Carrie  Clark  -  WA 
Merle  Higdon  -  WA 
Robert  B.  Higdon  -  WA 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Nancy  Keating  -  HP 
William  J.  Keating  -  HP 
Harry  M.  Whipple  -  WA 
Jane  Whipple  -  WA 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Sandra  Sherrill  -  HP 
Thomas  B.  Sherrill  -  HP 
The  Courier 

Barbara  Heminger  -  HIC 
Daniel  J.  Heminger  -  RR 
Edwin  L.  Heminger  -  HIC 
Martha  Heminger  -  RR 
Kurt  P.  Kah  -  HP 
The  Daily  Record 
Carolyn  Dix  -  WA 
R.  Victor  Dix  -  WA 
Dayton  Daily  News 

J.  Bradford  Tillson  -  WA 
Cynthia  Tillson  -  WA 
The  Plain  Dealer 

Alex  Machaskee  -  WA 
Carol  Machaskee  -  WA 
The  Repository 

James  E.  McKearney  Jr.  -  WA 
Mary  McKearney  -  WA 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Daily  Oklahoman/The  Sunday  Oklahoman 

Edward  L.  Gaylord  -  WAT 
Thelma  Gaylord  -  WAT 
Edmund  0.  Martin  -  WAT 
Kathy  Martin  -  WAT 

OREGON 

Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

Debra  Stickel  -  WA 
Fred  A.  Stickel  -  WAT 
Patrick  F.  Stickel  -  WA 
Peggy  Stickel  -  WAT 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Barbara  Gordon  -  WA 
F.  Wallace  Gordon  -  WA 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times 
Arthur  E.  Mayhew  -  PR 
Carlisle  Sentinel 
Wayne  Powell  -  WA 
The  Daily  Item 

Donald  P.  Micozzi  -  WAT 
Maryann  Micozzi  -  WAT 
The  Daily/Sunday  Review 
James  E.  Towner  -  WA 
The  Express-Times 
Julie  Sowecke  -  WA 
Timothy  M.  Sowecke  -  WA 
Independent  Publications,  Inc. 
Elizabeth  Mclean  -  WAT 
William  L.  McLean  III  -  WAT 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

John  M.  Buckwalter  -  LBH 
Sally  Buckwalter  -  LBH 
The  Morning  Call 
Gary  K.  Shorts  -  HP 
Karen  Shorts  -  HP 
The  New  York  Times 
Robert  Farnell 
Obsenrer-Reporter 

John  L.S.  Northrop  -  WA 
Rose  Northrop  -  WA 
Patriot-News 

Caroline  Diamond  Harrison  -  WAT 
Tim  Harrison  -  WAT 
Frieda  J.  Gover  -  HIC 
Raymond  L.  Gover  -  HIC 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Robert  J.  Hall  -  WA 
Ronna  Hall  -  WA 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Maxine  Block  -  WA 
William  Block  -  WA 
Pocono  Record 

Francis  A.  Perretta  -  WA 
Nancy  Perretta  -  WA 
Pottsville  Republican 
Jun  Martz  -  WA 
Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.  -  WA 
Somerset  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Esther  Holmes  -  WA 
Betty  H.  Reiley  -  WA 
State  College  Centre  Daily  Times 
Anne  Moss  -  NYM 
James  A.  Moss  -  NYM 
The  Times-Tribune 

Daniel  J.  Houlihan  Esq.  -  WA 
Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.  -  WA 
George  V.  Lynett  Esq.  -  WA 
William  R.  Lynett  -  WA 
Harold  F.  Marion  Jr.  -  WA 
Tribune-Review 

Edward  H.  Harrell  -  HIC 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

James  V.  Wyman  -  WA 
Viola  M.  Wyman  -  WA 
Jocelin  Hamblett  -  WA 
Stephen  Hamblett  -  WA 
The  Westerly  Sun 
Eileen  H.  Utter  -  WA 
Nicholas  C.  Utter  -  WA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. 

Scottie  Lu  Brandt  -  BH 
Steven  R.  Brandt  -  BH 

The  Item 

Hubert  D.  Osteen  Jr.  -  WA 
Jackie  Osteen  -  WA 
Kyle  Osteen  -  WA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Argus  Leader 

Lawrence  Fuller  -  OB 
Suzanne  Fuller  -  OB 
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TENNESSEE 

The  Chattanooga  Times 
A.  William  Holmberg  -  MT 
Ruth  S.  Holmberg  -  MT 
Stephen  S.  Ingham  -  WA 
Vanda  Ingham  -  WA 
Cleveland  (TN)  Daily  Banner 
C.  Lee  Walls.Sr.  -  WA 
Yvonne  Walls  -  WA 
The  Greeneville  Sun 
Arne  Jones  -  WA 
Gregg  K.  Jones  -  WA 
Helena  Jones  -  WA 
John  M.  Jones  Jr.  -  WA 
John  M.  Jones  -  WA 
Kitty  Jones  -  WA 
The  Morning  Daily  Times 
Gerald  Garcia  -  MH 
Amy  Law  -  MH 
The  Nashville  Banner 

Irby  C.  Simpkins  Jr.  -  WA 
The  Tennessean 

Craig  A.  Moon  -  WAT 
Patty  Moon  -  WAT 

TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter-News 
Frank  Puckett  -  WA 
Linda  Puckett  -  WA 
Amarillo  Globe-News 
Caret  von  Netzer  -  WA 
Austin  American-Statesman 
Lee  Kintzel  -  WA 
Roger  S.  Kintzel  -  WA 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Aubrey  L.  Webb  -  WA 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
Janis  Sullivan  -  WA 
Stephen  W.  Sullivan  -  WA 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  -  MR 


Nancy  Halbreich  -  MR 
Betty  Osborne  -  WA 
Burl  Osborne  -  WA 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
John  Buzzetta  -  WA 
El  Campo  Leader-News 
Fred  V.  Barbee  Jr  -  WA 
Peggy  Barbee  -  WA 
A.  Richard  Elam  Jr.  -  WA 
Margaret  Elam  -  WA 
Houston  Chronicle 
Belle  Johnson  -  WAT 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson  -  WAT 
Betty  McDavid  -  WAT 
Gene  McDavid  -  WAT 
The  Houston  Post 
Ike  Massey  -  WA 
Laredo  Morning  Times 
William  B.  Green  -  NYM 
The  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
Jon  Hunt  -  WA 
Lynn  Ward  Hunt  -  WA 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Charles  A.  Spence  -  NYM 
Ruth  Spence  -NYM 
Plainview  Daily  Herald 
Jeri  Hyde  -  WA 
Rollie  D.  Hyde  -  WA 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Caroline  Walker  -  WA 
Lawrence  Walker  Jr.  -  WA 
San  Antonio  Light 
George  B.  Irish  -  WA 
Mary  Irish  -  WA 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayborn  -  WAT 
Victoria  Advocate 

Catherine  McHaney  -  WA 
James  McHaney  -  WA 
Scott  McHaney  -  WA 
John  M.  Roberts  -  NYM 
Donna  Wyrick  -  NYM 


NEWS  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY  •  THE  MILE  PDA  IMIlfl  AlfllJU 
CITIZEN  •  GLENDALE  NEWS  PRESS  Ju  iIiLMBlii. 

FAIRLAWN  SHOPPER  •  THE  EVENINv  THE  NEWSPAPER 
INDEPENDENT  •  THE  BURBANK  LEADER  ‘  R1JSH\ESS 
ONEIDA  Daily  dispatch  •  Delaware 

COUNTY  DAILY  TIMES  •  MAIN  LINE  TIMES  Dailies  .Weeklies  .Shoppers 
THE  MERCURY  •  THE  SHOPPER  •  NEW  HAVEI  We  specialize  in  servicing 
REGISTER  •  MORRISTOWN  DAILY  RECORD  •  closely-held  companies. 
NORTH  JERSEY  SUBURBANITE  •  TEANECE  We  started  serving  the  news- 
SUBURBANITE  •  WOONSOCKET  CALL*  OCEAN  paper  industry  over  35  years 
COUNTY  OBSERVER  •  EAGLE  TIMES  •  THI  ago.  Since  then,  more  than 
GLENDALE  NEWS  PRESS  •  SPARTANBURG  TOO  local  newspapers  have 
HERALD  JOURNAL  •  THE  GADSDEN  TIMES  '  counted  on  our  experts  for  per- 
THE  TUSCALOOSA  NEWS  •  THE  ALEXANDRT  sorialized.  creative  approaches 

GAZETITE  *  THE  AMSTERDAM  NEWS  -RE^*  k^CsineS^''^'  ' 

ESTATE  WEEKLY  •  THE  CITIZEN  •  TH’ 

RECORD  •  THE  DANVILLE  NEWS  '  •  business  operating  advice 

MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN  •  THE  DAIL' 

_  •  mergers  &  acquisitions 

TRIBUNE  *  THE  LONG  ISLANDER  *  TH’  .  business  valuations 

CONNECTICUT  LAW  TRIBUNE  •S'  •  bank  &  debt  restructuring 

LOUIS  NEWS  SERVICE  •  NILES  DAI'  •  litigation  support 

TIMES  •  THE  TRIBUNE  STAR  *17  •tax  planning  &  preparation 

ALTON  TELEGRAPH  •  THE  TRF  •accounting  &  auditing 

TONIAN  •  THE  SUBURBAN  A  ^  ..  ,  .  „  ^  ^ 

nniQ  fVMiMTV^^  Schne^dmano^RanrShapiro^^ 

NEWS  •  ST  LOUIS  COUNTY  S 

JOURNAL  •  NEWS  OF  DELAW  Q  SEYMOUR  ScHNEiDMAN  &  Associates 

COUNTY  *  THE  MILFORD  CITIZ.  S&A  FruXnd“rAv"eriue  New  York, NY  10022 
REAL  ESTATE  WEEKLY  •  FAIRL 


For  more  information,  contact  Richard  G. 
Schneidman  or  Frank  Shapiro  at  (212)  421-5380 

C  Seymour  Schneidman  &  Associates 

A  Certified  Public  Accountants 

0&/  \  Four  Hundred  Park  Avenue  New  York.NY  10022 


UTAH 

WISCONSIN 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Phillip  J.  Meek 

Deseret  Newts 

The  Capital  Times 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  IN 

Paula  Mortimer  -  WA 

Frederick  W.  Miller  -  WA 

Frank  E.  Russell  -  WA 

Wm.  James  Mortimer  -  WA 

Vi  Miller- WA 

Nancy  M.  Russell  -  WA 

Ttie  San  Lake  Tribune 

Journal  Communications,  Inc. 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Paul  Jerry  O'Brien  -  HIC 

June  Kahlor  -  PF 

Peter  E.  Thieriot 

Grace  Mary  Gallivan  -  WA 

Robert  A.  Kahlor  -  PF 

Richard  T.  Thieriot 

John  W.  Gallivan  -  WA 

Joumal/Sentinel,  Inc. 

The  Copley  Press  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 

Cherie  Wills  -  HIC 

Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr.  -  WA 

Robert  H.  Wills  -  HIC 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 

VERMONT 

Oshkosh  Northwestern 

David  C.  Cox  -  WA 

Nickey  Sprung  -  NYM 

Vicki  B.  Cox  -  WA 

The  Times  Argus 

Russel  Sprung  -  NYM 

David  Kruidenier  -  WA 

Margaret  M.  Mather  -  HIC 

WYOMING 

Elizabeth  Kruidenier  -  WA 

Dodie  Mitchell  -  HIC 

Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 

R.  John  Mitchell  -  HIC 

Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle 

L.  Michael  McCraken  -  WA 

James  C.  Kennedy  -  WA 

Cox  Newspapers,  Atlanta,  GA 

Doris  Cooper  -  WA 

VIRGINIA 

James  A.  Cooper  -  WA 

The  Daily  Press,  Inc. 

CANADA 

David  E.  Easterly  -  WA 

Judy  Easterly  -  WA 

Joseph  D.  Cantrell  -  WA 

Caroline  John  -  WA 

Sandy  Cantrell  •  WA 

Ontario 

James  T.  McKnight  -  WA 

The  Free  Lance-Star 

Detroit  Newspaper  Agency,  Detroit,  Ml 

Charles  S.  Rowe  -  WA 

Frank  J.  Vega  -  HP 

Landmark  Communications,  Inc. 

London  Free  Press 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Frank  Batten 

James  E.  Armitage  -  HIC 

Peter  R.  Kann 

Jane  Batten 

Mary  Armitage  -  HIC 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr  -  PR 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA 

Peggy  Leath  -  NYM 

Catherine  Fisher  -  WA 

Scott  Fischer  -  WA 

Scott  Leath  -  NYM 

Gordon  Fisher  -  WA 

James  N.  Rosse  -  WAT 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

The  Toronto  Star 

D.  Robert  Segal  -  WAT 

J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  -  WA 

David  R.  Jolley  -  WA 

Jonathan  Segal  -  WA 

Lissy  Stevenson  -  WA 

Burnett  M.  Thall  -  HIC 

Karen  Segal  -  WA 

Rockin^m  Publishing  Co. 

Eleanor  E.  Thall  -  HIC 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 

The  Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  -  WA 

Martin  E.  Thall  -  HIC 

Ann  Curley  -  NYM 

USA  Today 

The  Toronto  Sun 

John  J.  Curley  -  NYM 

Thomas  Curley  -  NYM 

Wayne  Parrish  -  WA 

Brian  J.  Donnelly  -  HP 

Peter  S.  Prichard  -  WB 

Carole  Donnelly  -  HP 

Marsha  Stanley  -  NYM 

JAPAN 

Mimi  A.  Feller  -  WAT 

The  Virginian-Pilot  &  The  Ledger-Star 

Madelyn  P.  Jennings  -  NYM 

Frank  Batten  Jr.  -  WA 

Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  -  WAT 

Aimee  Cunningham  -  WA 

Tokachi  Mainichi  Newspaper,  Inc. 

Nancy  McCorkindale  -  WAT 

The  Winchester  Star 

Atsuko  Hayashi  -  WA 

James  D.  Marchal  -  WA 

Sharon  M.  Byrd  -  WA 

Mitsushige  Hayashi  -  WA 

Joan  Marchal  -  WA 

Thomas  T.  Byrd  -  WA 

Larry  F.  Miller  -  HP 

Pat  Miller  -  HP 

WASHINGTON 

PUERTO  RICO 

Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh  -  HP 

Louise  Rosenburgh  -  HP 

Journal  American 

San  Juan 

Gary  L.  Watson  -  HP 

Sue  E.  Watson  -  HP 

Jeanne  Weil  -  MH 

Gannett  Company,  New  York,  NY 

Robert  J.  Weil  -  MH 

Sheldon  Lyons 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Luisa  Ferre  -  WA 

David  S.  Neft  -  PR 

Virgil  Fassio  -  WA 

Poughkeepsie  Journal  (Gannett),  Poughkeepsie,  NY 

The  Seattle  Times 

Ellen  Wager  -  WA 

Frank  A.  Blethen  -  WAT 

Richard  K.  Wager  -  WA 

Charlene  Nevelle  -WAT 

Connie  Sizemore  -  WA 

Newspaper  Groups 

The  Goodson  Newspaper  Group,  Lawrenceville,  NJ 

David  B.  Carr  -  WAT 

H.  Mason  Sizemore  -  WA 

Nancy  Cockburn  -  WAT 

John  A.  Williams  -  HP 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 

Roy  M.  Cockburn  -  WAT 

Skagit  Valley  Publishing  Co. 

Maureen  Decherd  -  WAT 

David  N.  Hurwitz 

Heather  E.  Berkley  -  WA 

Robert  W.  Decherd  -  WAT 

Nancy  Packes 

Marion  E.  Roozen  -  WA 

James  M.  Moroney.Jr  -  WAT 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  ME 

Leighton  P.  Wood  -  WA 

Lynn  Moroney  -  WAT 

Madeleine  G.  Corson  -  WA 

Susan  S.  Wood  -  WA 

James  P.  Sheehan 

James  B.  Shaffer  -  WA 

The  Spokesman-Review  &  Spokane  Chronicle 

Mary  Ellen  Sheehan 

Lynn  E.  Shaffer  -  WA 

Anne  Cowles  -  WA 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  Hayward,  CA 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 

William  Stacey  Cowles  -  WA 

J.  Allan  Meath  -  WA 

Charlotte  Franklin  -  WA 

Shaun  Higgins  -  WA 

Beacon  Communications,  Acton,  MA 

Larry  Franklin  -  WA 

Darrow  Tully  -  GH 

Carolyn  Harte  -  WA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Charleston  Gazette 

Park  V.  Chapman  -  WA 

Houston  H.  Harte  -  WA 

Big  Sky  Publishing  Co.,  Seattle,  WA 

David  Lord  -  WA 

Deborah  Lord  -  WA 

The  Hearst  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 

Barb  Grier  -  WA 

J.  Roger  Grier  -  WA 

The  Charleston  Gazette/Daily  Gazette  Co. 

Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 

Lee  J.  Guittar  -  PR 

Mrs.  W.E.  Chilton  III -WA 

Gail  B.  Brown  -  WA 

Benson  M.  Srere  -  WA 

Charleston  Newspapers 

Philip  F.  Buckner  -  WA 

Betty  Srere  -WA 

Craig  Selby  -  WA 

David  B.  Martens  -  WA 

Henry  K.  Wurzer  -  WA 

Sue  Selby  -  WA 

Jo  Martens  -  WA 

Marilyn  Wurzer  -  WA 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Company 

Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 

Howard  Publications  Inc.,  Oceanside,  CA 

Barbara  Highland  -  WA 

Helen  B.  Calkins  -  WA 

Linda  Howard  -  WA 

Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr.  -  WA 

Grover  Friend  -  WA 

Robert  S.  Howard  -  WAT 

The  Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Sally  Friend  -  WA 

Thomas  W.  Howard  -  WA 

G.  Ogden  Nutting  -  HIC 

Charles  Hardy  -  WA 

Howard  Publications,  Inc.,  Munster,  IN 

Robert  M.  Nutting  -  HIC 

Sandra  C.  Hardy  -  WA 

William  E.  Howard  -  WA 
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Marketing  and  sales 


Customer  service  and  order  placement 


QUALITY 

NEWSPRINT 

AND 

GROUNDWOOD 

PAPERS 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
&  ORDER  PLACEMENT 

P.O.  Box  100 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Canada  P5N  2Y2 
US:  1-800-387-3012 
Can.:  1-800-387-5423 
Fax  (705)  337-9709 

MARKETING  & 

SALES  OFFICE 

2  Carlton  Street,  Suite  605 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  M5B  1J9 
US:  1-800-565-3021 
Can.:  1-800-565-0914 
Fax  (416)977-4780 


Spruce 
Falls  Inc 


They’re  on  your  side,  working  to  constantly  upgrade  their  ability  to  meet  your 
needs,  with  a  new  customer  service  network  keyed  into  the  production 
environment  and  designed  for  quick  response. 

They’re  part  of  the  new  Spruce  Falls  employeednvestor  dynamo,  an  ambitious 
group  of  go-getters  building  their  own  future,  with  a  $350  million  mill 
modernization  plan  that  includes  a  new  recycling  facility,  a  high  yield  TMP 
plant,  and  substantial  paper  machine  and  environmental  upgrades. 

It’s  our  mission  at  Spruce  Falls  to  provide  you  with  a  consistent,  dependable 
supply  of  quality,  environmentally  friendly  newsprint. 

So  put  our  news  team  through  their  paces. 

Get  them  making  news  for  you. 

People  Powered 


Independent  Americen  Newspaper,  Bayside,  NY 

Dan  Lustig 

Independent  Media  Group  Inc.,  Watseka,  IL 
Anthony  A.  Allegretti  -  WA 
Donna  Allegretti  -  WA 
Independent  Newspapers  Inc.,  Dover,  DE 

Judith  Roales  -  WA 

Johnson  Newspaper  Corp.,  Watertown,  NY 

Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  HIC 
Martha  J.  Holloway  -  HIC 
Harold  B.  Johnson  II  -  YC 
Susan  A.M.  Johnson  -  YC 
Jennifer  St.  Onge  -  HIC 
Journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton,  NJ 
Jean  B.  Clifton  -  NYM 
Robert  M.  Jelenic  -  NYM 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Miami,  FI 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  -  WAT 
Betty  Chapman  -  WAT 
Christine  M.  Chin  -  WA 
Mary  Jean  Connors  -  WAT 
Christine  Harris  -  WAT 
Jay  T.  Harris  -  WAT 
Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr.  -  WA 
Peter  E.  Pitz  -  WAT 
Connie  Bidder  -  WAT 
P.  Anthony  Bidder  -  WAT 
Jerome  S.  Tilis 
Judy  Tilis 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 

Harriet  Gottlieb  -  HP 
Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  HP 
Betty  Schermer  -  HP 
Lloyd  G.  Schermer  -  HP 
Lesher  Communications,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
Elise  Riggs  -  WAT 
George  Riggs  -  WAT 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Sacramento,  CA 

Chris  Cowell  -  HIC 
Fuller  Cowell  -  HIC 
Norma  Honevsett  -  HIC 
William  Honevsett  -  HIC 
Erwin  Potts  -  HIC 
Silvia  Potts  -  HIC 
Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Bea  Evans  -  HP 
James  S.  Evans  -  HP 
Caroline  Morton  -  WA 
Marshall  N.  Morton  -  WA 
Basil  Snider  Jr.  -  WA 
Betty  Snider-  WA 
H.  Graham  Woodlief  -  WA 
Marilyn  Woodlief  -  WA 
Media  News  Group  Inc.,  Woodbury,  NJ 
Anthony  F.  Tierno  -  WA 
Media  News  Group  Inc.,  Houston,  TX 
W.  Dean  Singleton  -  WA 
Montgomery  Publications  Inc.,  Junction  City,  KS 
John  G.  Montgomery  -  WAT 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Carolyn  Simon  -  HP 
Paul  S.  Simon  -  HP 
Edward  B.  Skinner  -  WA 
Helen  Skinner  -  WA 

Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Cathy  Mebane  -  BH 
W.  deBerniere  Mebane  -  BH 
The  New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Nancy  Nielsen  -  PR 

New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group, 
Atlanta,  GA 

John  R.  Harrison  -  RC 
Mary  Harrison  -  RC 
Toney  Thomas  -  HP 
James  C.  Weeks  -  HP 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Edwin  F.  Russell 
Julie  Schoenbacher  -  WA 
Robert  N.  Schoenbacher  -  WA 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Barbara  Barker  -  WA 
Richard  P.  Barker  -  WA 
John  S.  Goodreds  -  HIC 
Rhea  Myers  -  WA 


Richard  A.  Myers  -  WA 
Peter  G.  Stone  -  HIC 
Gerald  T.  Tache  -  HIC 
Marge  Tache  -  HIC 
Park  Communications  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Dorothy  D.  Park  -  WAT 
Roy  H.  Park  -  WAT 
Mary  Kathryn  Rossi 
Robert  J.  Rossi 

The  Providence  Journal  Company,  Providence,  Rl 

Kim  Pearce  -  WAT 
Howard  G.  Sutton  -  WAT 
John  C.  A.  Watkins  -  WA 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper  Management  Company 
Inc.,  West  Covina,  CA 

Colleen  Hoyt  -  WA 
George  W.  Hoyt  -  WA 

Schurz  Communications  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IN 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.  -  WA 
James  M.  Schurz  -  LH 
Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  DH 
Anne  Burleigh  -  BH 
William  R.  Burleigh  -  BH 
Anne  Leser  -  HIC 
Lawrence  A.  Leser  -  HIC 
Charles  E.  Scripps  -  WA 
Craig  C.  Standen  -  HIC 
Marcia  Standen  -  HIC 
Scripps  Howard,  Denver,  CO 
Charlotte  Estlow  -  UC 
Edward  W.  Estlow  -  UC 
Southern  Newspaper  Group,  Toronto,  ON 
Cheryl  Bedard  -  WA 
Donald  Bedard  -  WA 

South  Jersey  Publishing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Joseph  E.  Ford  -  HIC 
Norma  Ford  -  HIC 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Edith  Bronson  -  WA 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson  -  WA 
Frank  Shepherd  -  WA 
John  H.  Stauffer  -  WA 
Ruth  Stauffer  -  WA 
Stanley  H.  Stauffer  -  PH 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.  (Mid-South  Division), 
Tampa,  FL 

Samuel  E.  Hindman  -  WA 
F.  Steve  Sumner  -  WA 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
John  F.  Bauer  -  WA 
Linda  Bauer  -  WA 
Don  P.  Hicks  -  WA 
Ralph  J.  Martin  -  HIC 
Nickolas  F.  Monico  -  WA 
Marcia  Monico  -  WA 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Kansas  City,  MO 
J.  Patrick  Doyle  -  WA 
David  L.  Smith  -  WA 
Karen  Smith  -  WA 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Coraopolis,  PA 

Debbie  Gleim  -  WA 
James  Gleim  -  WA 
Harry  Z.  Pappas  -  WA 
Linda  Pappas  -  WA 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 

Karen  Johnston  -  WAT 
Michael  Johnston  -  WAT 
Bev  Lambie  -  WA 
Kerry  G.  Lambie  -  WA 
The  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Lois  Erburu  -  WA 
Robert  F.  Erburu  -  WA 
Roger  Oglesby  -  WA 
Kathy  Schlosberg 
Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III 
Donald  F.  Wright  -  HIC 
Sharon  Wright  -  HIC 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Charles  T.  Brumback  -  WAT 
Mary  Brumback  -  WAT 
Bobbie  Cook  -  WAT 
Stanton  R.  Cook  -  WAT 
Martha  Smith  -  WA 
Scott  C.  Smith  -  WA 


USA  Weekend,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Dean  Abbott  -  WA 
USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 

Dave  Barber  -  WA 
Charles  Gabrielson  -  WA 
Brette  Popper 

The  Washington  Post  Co.,  Washington,  DC 

Alan  G.  Spoon  -  CA 
Terri  Spoon  -  CA 

Western  Newspapers  Inc.,  Yuma,  AZ 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel  -  WA 


Companies 


ABC  News,  New  York,  NY 

Jeff  Greenfield 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Gail  Dorris  -  WA 
R.T.  Dorris  i  WA 
Lisa  O’Rourke  -  WA 
Rodney  W.  O’Rourke  -  WA 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Rosemont,  IL 
Judy  Ritter  -  WA 
Robert  W.  Ritter  -  WA 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Dave  Allan  -  WA 
Karen  Allan  -  WA 
Cathy  Barry  -  WA 
Joseph  M.  Barry  -  WA 
Debbi-Lyn  Coffua  -  WA 
C.  D.  Martin  -  WA 
Cathy  Martin  -  WA 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
James  B.  O’Brien  -  WA 
Carol  Tant  -  WA 
Julius  Tant  -  WA 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 
Sandy  Boughner  -  WA 
W.F.  Boughner  -  WA 
Marjorie  Devine  -  WA 
T.M.  Devine  -  WA 
ADWEEK,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
W. Pendleton  Tudor 
ADWEEK,  New  York,  NY 
Jack  Berkowitz  -  PR 
Gary  Hoenig  -  PR 
John  C.  Thomas  Jr. 

American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
Rosanne  Winter  -  WA 
William  L.  Winter  -  WA 
Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 
Louis  D.  Boccardi  -  HH 
William  E.  Ahearn 
Wendell  Wood  Collins 
Patrick  O’Brien 
John  W.  Reid 
Wick  Temple 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Leonard  E.  Elliott  -  NYM 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Dee  Burlingame  -  HIC 
John  H.  Burlingame  -  HIC 
Kathy  Strimbu  -  WA 
Victor  Strimbu  Jr.  -  WA 
Bear  Island  Paper  Co.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Peter  Elebash  -  PR 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Commerce,  CA 
Linda  Coppock  -  WA 
William  H.  Coppock  -  WA 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  San  Bruno,  CA 
Sean  Terry  -  WA 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  ID 
J.  Peter  Maier 
Sandra  Maier 
Gayle  Soderberg  -  CH 
Jerry  P.  Soderberg  -  CH 
John  H.  Wasserlein  -  PH 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Kevin  D.  Ritzenthaler  -  MN 
Dan  E.  Self  -  NYM 
Sandra  Self  -  NYM 
Boise  Cascade  Newsprint,  Dallas,  TX 
Judy  Waller 
Martin  A.  Waller 

Boise  Cascade  Publishing  &  Packaging  Paper  Div., 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Kelsey  Bush  Nadeau 
Philip  G.  Nadeau 
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Bowater  Incorporated,  Sales  Division, 

Saddle  Brook,  Ml 

Mike  Barry 

Bowater  Incorporated,  Sales  Division  Greenville,  SC 

Owen  F.  Cardell 
C.  Randy  Ellington 
Robert  G.  Linkins 
David  G.  McMaster 
Wayne  L.  Mangels 
Lincoln  E.  Simpson 
Brill  Media  Co.,  Evansville,  IN 
Clifton  E.  Forrest  -  WA 

Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Assoc.,  Toronto,  ON 

Joan  Foy  -  WA 
John  E.  Foy  -  WA 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Barbara  Murphy  -  HIC 
George  Murphy  -  HIC 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
John  I.  Marshall  -  HIC 
Nancy  Yonker -  HIC 
Peter  Yonker  -  HIC 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  Inc., 

White  Plains,  NY 
Beth  Hughes  -  HIC 
Edmund  W.E.  Hughes  -  HIC 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA 
Alex  L.  West  -  HIC 
Carloyn  West  -  HIC 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd.,  Montreal,  QC 
Paul  Gagne  -  HIC 
Shari  Gagne  -  HIC 
Norman  Lord  -  HIC 
Susan  Lord  -  HIC 
Hugh  Whalen  -  HIC 
Mary  Whalen  -  HIC 
Nancy  Woodworth  -  HIC 
Warren  P.  Woodworth  -  HIC 
The  Chasa  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,  NY 
Thomas  V.  Reifenheiser  -  PR 
Stephen  J.  Vaccaro  -  PR 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Drmsbee  Inc., 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  La  Fontaine  -  WA 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  D’Mara  &  Drmsbee  Inc., 
Chicago,  IL 

Thomas  V.  Clifford  -  PFH 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Drmsbee  Inc., 

New  York,  NY 
Lorna  Tompkins  -  WAT 
States  D.  Tompkins  -  WAT 
Dianne  Veitch  -  WA 
Michael  J.  Veitch  -  WA 
Fritzi  Story  -  WA 
Howard  C.  Story  Jr.  -  WA 
Robert  C.  LaFontaine  -  WA 
Thomas  V.  Clifford  -  PFH 
Daishowa  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Roland  J.  Holub  -  WA 
Arthur  D.  Miller  -  WA 
John  H.  Parish  -  WA 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Assoc.,  Birmingham,  Ml 

Lee  E.  Dirks  -  WA 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Robert  U.  Brown  -  PR 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  -  PR 
Ruth  Teubner  -  PR 
Janice  Townsley  -  WA 
Steven  A.  Townsley  -  WA 
Fletcher  Challenge  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Thomas  H.  Pitts  -  RC 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Elmwood  Park,  NJ 
Dr.  James  L.  Burke 
JoAnn  Burke 
George  J.  Mayer  -  NYM 
Marian  Mayer  -  NYM 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  Assoc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  -  PR 

Graphic  Management  Assoc.  Inc.,  Southborough,  MA 
John  F.  Connors  Jr.  -  WA 
Harland  Simon,  Kirkland,  WA 
Ed  Sumpter  -  NYM 
Harris  Enterprises  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Lloyd  Ballhagen  -  WA 
Sonia  Hayse  -  WA 

Health  Ink  Publishing  Group,  Moorestown,  NJ 

Craig  Ammerman  -  PR 


Heidrick  &  Struggles,  Greenwich,  CT 

Marvin  B.  Berenblum 
Susan  Berenblum 

Irving  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Joseph  N.  Kirk  -  NYM 
James  A.  Stiles  -  NYM 
Marlyn  R.  Stiles  -  NYM 
Darryl  M.  Wharton  -  NYM 
Susan  Wharton  -  NYM 
John  A.  Park  Jr.  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
John  A.  Park  Jr.  -  WA 
S.  Leigh  Park  -  WA 
Nancy  Park  -  WA 

Kansas  Press  Association,  Topeka,  KS 
David  L.  Furnas  -  WA 
Kathi  Furnas  -  WA 
King  &  Ballow,  Nashville,  TN 
Alan  L.  Marx 

Melinda  M.  Wayland  -  NYM 
R.  Eddie  Wayland  -  NYM 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  -  WAT 
Marcia  D'Angelo  -  WAT 
Kruger  Inc.,  Willowdale,  ON 
Carol  Atwell  -  WA 
Gordon  K.  Atwell  -  WA 
Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Diane  Cantin  -  WA 
Ron  Cantin  -  WA 
Kathy  O'Brien  -  WA 
Guy  Dufresne  -  WA 
Lucie  Dufresne  -  WA 
J.  Stuart  Hermon  -  WA 
Joseph  Kruger  II  -  HP 
Susan  Kruger  -  HP 
Sally  Pendleton  -  WA 
Terrance  N.  Pendleton  -  WA 
Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mark  P.  Mansfield  -  WA 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Rolling  Meadows,  IL 

Joe  C.  McCutcheon  -  WA 
Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 

Barbara  Hart  -  WA 
Waldo  L.  Hart  -  WA 
Pam  Hobson  -  WA 
Stephen  G.  Hobson  -  WA 
Irving  P.  Phelps  -  WA 
Patty  Phelps  -  WA 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Morristown,  NJ 
Dale  Badenoch  -  WA 
Robert  A.  Badenoch  -  WA 
Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

George  J.  Munck  Jr. 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc.,  Union  Town,  OH 

Michaelyn  Walls  -  WA 
Robert  D.  Walls  -  WA 
Landon  Assoc.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Rodney  P.  Keeney  -  MT 
Pat  Keim  -  WA 
Robert  W.  Keim  -  WA 
Ginny  Landon  -  WA 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.  -  WA 
Diane  Landon  -  MT 
Owen  E.  Landon  III  -  MT 


Law  Offices  of  Morris  J.  Levin,  Washington,  DC 
Morris  J.  Levin  -  PH 
McCartin  Communications,  Dallas,  TX 
Larry  Levin  -  WA 
Ann  McCartin  -  WA 
Thomas  R.  McCartin  -  WA 
Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker  Inc.,  Montclair,  CA 
Mel  Hodell  -  WA 
Virginia  Hodell  -  WA 

Metro  Creative  Graphics  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Andrew  Shapiro 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Carmen  Willix 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.,  Washington,  DC 
Paul  L.  O'Brien 

Newsprint  South  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
John  W.  Bair  -  HMT 
Robert  D.  Reynolds  -  HMT 
New  York  Times  News  Service/Syndication, 

New  York,  NY 
John  C.  Brewer  -  PR 

Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle,  Washington,  DC 
John  Stuart  Smith  -  WA 
Nancy  Smith  -  WA 
Page  Co-op.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
H.  Charles  Berky  -  NYM 
The  Papert  Companies  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
S.W.  Papert  III  -  WA 

Parade  Publications  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Michael  M.  McDevitt  -  WA 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  Osprey,  FL 
Warren  J.  Reynolds  -  WA 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Howard  E.  Hoffman  -  WA 
Jane  Hoffman  -  WA 
Sandy  Shiver  -  WA 
William  T.  Shiver  -  WA 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
John  A.  Meyer  -  WA 
Song  Cha  Meyer  -  WA 
Parade  Publications  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Loretta  Anderson  -  PR 
Walter  Anderson  -  PR 
Frederick  H.  Johnson  -  WA 
Jane  Johnson  -  WA 
Frank  W.  McNulty  -  PR 
Elizabeth  Manigan  -  WA 
Maureen  Perry  -  WA 
Michael  J.  Perry  -  WA 
Carlo  Vittorini  -  PR 
PNNA,  Tacoma,  WA 
Jeff  Marshall  -  HIC 
Laura  Marshall  -  HIC 

Powell  River  Alberni  Sales  Corp.,  Lynnwood,  WA 

Christina  Harris  -  PH 
Richard  W.  Harris  -  PH 
Presstime  -  Riverside,  CT 
Peter  Uhry  -  PR 

Quebec  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  ON 

Diane  Bundy  -  HIC 
Merlin  L.  Bundy  -  HIC 
Dean  G.  Davies 
Doris  Davies 
Nadine  Rosebush  -  HIC 
Raymond  J.  Rosebush  -  HIC 


Solve  your  recruitment  problems; 
visit  us  at  ANPA. 

The  Convention  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
executive  recruitment  needs.  Call  Mike  Walker  or  Carl  Youngs  at 
our  office  or  contact  us  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


(708)  991-6900 
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Mary  Steele  -  HIC 
Richard  A.  Steele  -  HIC 
Marjorie  Williams  -  HIC 
William  E.R.  Williams  -  HIC 
Reuters,  New  York,  NY 
Andrew  M.  Nibley 
Reuters  America  Inc.  Washintton,  DC 
Arthur  P.  Bushnell  -  WA 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  IL 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Boston  -  WA 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cavanaugh  -  WA 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cobb  -  WA 
Robert  Dietz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mike  Kienzie  -  WA 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kent  Kraft  -  WA 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tim  Mercy  -  WA 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Parker  -  WA 
Sabin  Bermant  &  Gould,  New  York,  NY 
Eva  Bermant 
Tobias  J.  Bermant 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Daniel  S.  Tomlinson  -  PR 
Dawn  Tomlinson  -  PR 
Seyfatth,  Shaw,  Faineeather  &  Geraldson, 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  L.  Ford  -  NYM 

Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fainveather  &  Geraldson,  Chicago,  IL 
Richard  D.  Ostrow  -  WAT 
Mary  Rybicki  -  WAT 
Michael  J.  Rybicki  -  WAT 
Jeremy  P.  Sherman  -  WAT 
Shelley  Sherman  -  WAT 
Sandra  P.  Zemm  -  WAT 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 

New  York,  NY 
David  Bennet  -  FS 
Silha  Assoc.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Helen  Silha  -  WAT 
Otto  A.  Silha  -  WAT 

Smuifit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Crane  -  WA 
Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Pomona,  CA 
Carla  Osberg  -  WA 
Ronald  A.  Osberg  -  WA 
Smuifit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 
Jon  E.  Melkerson  -  WA 
Sharon  Melkerson  -  WA 
Karen  Rustan  -  WA 
Marilynn  Sturdevant  -  WA 
Truman  L.  Sturdevant  -  WA 
James  E.  Terrill  -  WA 
James  R.  Tisdale  -  WA 
Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dublin,  GA 
Ronald  F.  Wilson  -  HP 
Shirley  Wilson  -  HP 

Southeast  Paper  Newsprint  Sales,  Marietta,  GA 
G.B.  DeLashmet  -  SR 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Wilmette,  IL 

Craig  Burr 

Stone-Consolidated  Newsprint  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy 
Stone  Container  Corp.,  Chicago,  IL 
James  Doughan  -  CA 
Susan  Doughan  -  CA 
Steven  A.  Studt,  Edina,  MN 
Hazel  H.  Reinhardt  -  HIC 
Ruth  Anne  Studt  -  HIC 
Steven  A.  Studt  -  HIC 
Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.,  Kenmore,  NY 
John  W.  Koessler  Jr.  -  LBH 
Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.,  Brentwood,  TN 
Paul  J.  Koessler  -  LBH 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  General  Printing  Ink  Div., 
Carlstadt,  NJ 

Michael  Mylett  -  NYM 
TNI  Partners,  Tuscon,  AZ 
Lawrence  J.  Aldrich  -  WA 
Treasure  Chest  Adv.  Co.,  College  Park,  GA 
Bonnie  Andrews  -  NYM 
Robert  S.  Andrews  -  NYM 
Treasure  Chest  Adv.  Co.,  Annapolis,  MD 
Roy  A.  Mongelli  -  NYM 
TV  Listing  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
Robert  R.  Newell  -  WA 
United  Media,  New  York,  NY 
Brad  Bushell 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp.,  E.  Rutherford,  NJ 

Ronald  C.  Baker 


J.N.  Wells  &  Company,  Lombard,  IL 
Charles  Wells  -  WA 
Joseph  N.  Wells  -  WA 
Western  Colorprint,  Laguna  Beach,  CA 
Jeffrey  R.  Reimer  -  WA 
Marvin  W.  Reimer  -  WA 
Wm.  J.  Kline  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  NY 
Mrs.  Sidney  LeFavour-Clemens  -  WA 
Fred  Clemens  -  WA 
Youngs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Mike  Walker  -  WA 
Carl  Youngs  -  WA 

Government,  Associations 
&  Foundations _ 

American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
Rosanne  Winter  -  WA 
William  L.  Winter  -  WA 
Asian  American  Journalists  A-5oc.  (AAJA), 

San  Francisco,  CA 
Valene  Chow  Bush  -  WA 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc., 
Sacramento,  CA 
Jack  Bates  -  HIC 
Lou  Bates  -  HIC 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Joan  Foy  -  WA 
John  E.  Foy  -  WA 
The  Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 
Keith  Kincaid  -  HP 
Noreen  Kincaid  -  HP 

Coordination  Council  For  North  American  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC 

Hung-Tao  Tso  -  WA 

Foundation  for  American  Communications, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 
John  E.  Cox  Jr.  -  HIC 
Marianne  Cox  -  HIC 
The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  VA 
Allen  H.  Neuharth 
Andrea  Overby  -  HPL 
Charles  L.  Overby  -  HPL 
Inland  Press  Assoc.,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Blaze  Carlsen  -  HIC 
Ray  Carlsen  -  HIC 

Institute  for  Journalism  Education,  Oakland,  CA 
A.  Stephen  Montiel  -  WA 
International  Circulation  Managers  Assoc.(ICMA), 
Reston,  VA 

Joseph  B.  Forsee  -  WA 
Oleta  Forsee  -  WA 

Japanese  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Reston,  VA 
Yoshio  Sato  -  HIC 
Kansas  Press  Assoc.,  Topeka,  KS 
David  L.  Furnas  -  WA 
Kathi  Furnas  -  WA 

Magazine  Publishers  of  America,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  D.  Kummerfeld 
National  Press  Foundation,  Washington,  DC 
David  Yount  -  SPA 
Rebecca  Yount  -  SPA 

New  England  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Salem,  MA 
Morley  L.  Piper  -  WA 
Wanda  Piper  -  WA 
The  Press  Association,  London 
Robert  Simpson  -  WA 

World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Washington,  DC 
Dana  Bullen  -  WA 


Coiieges  &  Universities 

Assoc,  for  Education  in  Journalism  &  Mass 
Communications,  Fullerton,  CA 

Terry  Hynes  -  WA 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  Takoma 
Park,  MD 

Ronald  Collins  -  WA 


Central  Michigan  University,  Bowling  Green,  OH 
John  K.  Hartman  -  WA 
Kay  Hartman  -  WA 

College  of  Communications,  University  of  Illinois, 
Philo,  IL 

James  W.  Carey 

Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
New  York,  NY 
Joan  Konner -  PR 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 

Joel  L.  Fleishman  -  YC 
Fordham  University,  New  York,  NY 
William  Small  -  PR 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism  -  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  CA 

Tom  Goldstein 

Indiana  University  School  of  Journalism, 
Bloomington,  IN 
Trevor  Brown  -  HIC 
Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Bird  -  PR 
Dr.  Ralph  Engelman  -  PR 
Robin  Summers  -  PR 

School  of  Journalism  -  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe,  JtZ 

Dr.  W.  Parkman  Rankin  -  UC 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  OR 

Arnold  H.  Ismach  -  NYM 
School  of  Journalism,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  WV 
Emery  L.  Sosser  -  HIC 
Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station,  TX 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Self  -  WA 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
Susanne  Shaw 

Westerm  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  KY 
Jo-Ann  Huff  Albers  -  WA 
Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  KS 

Vernon  Keel 


CA  -  Corporate  Apartment 

CH  -  Carlyle  Hotel 

GH  -  Grand  Hyatt 

HIC  -  Hotel  InterContinental 

HP  -  Helmsiey  Palace 

HPL  -  Helmsiey  Park  Lane 

LBH  -  Lombardy  Hotel 

LH  -  Lowell  Hotel 

MR  -  Mayfair  Regency 

NYM  -  New  York  Marriot  East  Side 

OB  -  Omni  Berkshire 

PA  -  Plaza  Athenee 

PM  -  Parker  Meridien 

PR  -  Private  Residence 

RC  -  Ritz  Carlton 

SR  -  Saint  Regis 

TM  -  The  Mark 

TR  -  The  Royale 

TW  -  The  Warwick 

UC  -  University  Club 

WA  -  Waldorf  Astoria 

WAT  -  Waldorf  Astoria  Towers 
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Editor  &  Publisher  salutes  the  newspapers  of  New  England, 
our  longest  standing  advertiser.  Since  February  21, 1914, 
the  dailies  of  New  England  have  told  their  collective  story  -  the 
strength  of  newspapers  and  of  their  unique  region  -  to  generations 
of  retailers,  ad  agencies  and  to  their  peers. 

The  copy  in  that  first  ad,  There  is  no  touch  like  the  local  touch, 
and  that  cannot  be  gotten  except  through  newspapers. 

They  have  the  power  to  make  every  campaign, 
big  or  little,  a  success.^ 

These  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  in  1914. 

We  pay  tribute 

to  the  publishers  and  newspapers 
of  New  England. 


British  firm  pians  weekiy  tab  for  the  U.S. 

Will  offer  news  from  the  company’s  London  papers 


The  British  company  Express  g/  velopment.  The  Express’  chief 

Newspapers  PLC  recently  announced  "t*  columnist  Ross  Benson  will  handle 

the  launch  of  International  Express,  *1^  J  J  a  gossip  column, 

a  weekly  tabloid  to  be  sold  in  the  “There  are  almost  three-quarters- 

United  States.  III  Ami  of-a-million  British-born  Americans 

The  paper  was  created,  the  com-  £  Olj  vU  thirsty  for  British  news  and 

pany  announced,  for  Britons  living  ^Knivesareout  large  numbers  of  Americans  who 

stateside,  Americans  with  British  forPeipeat  have  close  contacts  with  the  United 

connections,  or  simply  those  who  Kingdom,”  said  Claxton,  who  earli- 

want  to  read  about  the  royal  family,  i  member  of  the  er  worked  for  the  European  printing 

celebrities,  and  political  figures.  "  concern  BPC  where  he  developed 

The  weekly  tabloid  will  offer  po-  acquisition  strategies, 

litical,  social,  and  sports  news  from  In  1990,  the  paper  was  success- 

two  British  papers,  the  Dai/y  fully  launched  in  Australia,  New 

and  Sunday  Express.  put  on  a  public  Zealand,  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  pre- 

Beginning  May  7,  International  ^ miered  in  South  Africa  and  Canada 

Express  will  be  available  on  news-  . in  1991  and  in  Kenya  last  month, 
stands  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  ^ Future  plans  include  launches  on  the 
Washington,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  BBHBB  Ini 'll  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 

Miami.  [— ........ Zimbabwe. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  is  International  Express  International  Express,  which 

invited  from  U.S.  companies,  the  claims  a  circulation  of  nearly  a  half¬ 

company  said,  so  the  paper  is  “unique  The  paper  will  be  launched  in  New  million,  will  ship  its  editorial  prod¬ 
in  that  it  contains  very  few  ads  and  York  by  Andrew  Cameron,  manag-  uct  every  week  by  air  courier  to  a 
is  jam-packed  with  the  nitty-gritty  of  ing  director,  and  Christopher  Clax-  printing  facility  in  Martinsburg, 
British  goings-on.”  ton,  general  manager  of  overseas  de-  W.Va. 


Belo  Corporation  celebrates  its  150th  anniversary 


A.H.  Belo  Corporation  celebrated 
its  150th  anniversary  this  month,  and 
its  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  con¬ 
tinuously  operated  business  in  the 
state  of  Texas. 

Robert  W.  Decherd,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Dallas- 
based  media  company,  was  joined 
by  Gov.  Ann  Richards,  Dallas  May¬ 
or  Steve  Bartlett  and  Dallas  County 
Judge  Lee  Jackson  in  dedicating  a 
state  historical  marker  commemo¬ 
rating  Belo’s  anniversary  and  place 


in  Texas  history.  The  marker  is  on  the 
premises  of  Belo’s  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  downtown  Dallas. 

In  its  early  years,  Belo  was  the  first 
company  to  publish  sister  newspa¬ 
pers,  Galveston’s  Daily  News  and 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  simulta¬ 
neously  by  wire. 

Belo  traces  its  roots  to  the  Daily 
News  which  began  publishing  in  1 842, 
three  years  before  Texas  achieved 
statehood. 

Publisher  Alfred  H.  Belo  incorpo¬ 


rated  the  business  in  1881.  A  few 
years  later,  Belo  assigned  a  young  em¬ 
ployee,  George  Bannerman  Dealey,  to 
establish  a  sister  newspaper  in  north 
Texas.  Dealey  suggested  Dallas,  and 
on  Oct.  1,  1885,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  began  publishing. 

Belo  also  established  the  first  net¬ 
work  radio  station  in  Texas  in  1922, 
WFAA-AM.  The  company  also  en¬ 
tered  television  broadcasting  in  1950 
with  the  acquisition  of  its  flagship  sta¬ 
tion,  WFAA-TV  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth. 


Andrew  Cameron 


Christopher  Claxton 


Ross  Benson 
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Covering  an  execution 

18  journalists  were  among  the  48  to  witness  the  gas  chamber 
execution  of  California  murderer  Robert  Alton  Harris 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Eighteen  journalists  were  among 
the  48  witnesses  to  the  execution  of 
Robert  Alton  Harris  in  California’s 
gas  chamber.  For  some,  it  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  they  will  never  forget. 

Harris’  death  by  qyanide  pellets 
shortly  after  6  a.m.  on  April  21  made 
a  searing  impression  on  several  of  the 
newspaper  reporters  who  shared  their 
impressions  with  readers  in  vivid, 
first-person  stories. 

California’s  first  execution  in  25 
years  was  marked  by  frantic  last- 
minute  legal  attempts  to  save  the 
condemned  man’s  life,  a  newspaper 
lawsuit  to  obtain  witness  permission, 
and  hundreds  of  death  penalty 
protestors  outside  the  gates  of  San 
Quentin  prison. 

The  execution  was  stayed  four 
times  in  the  final  hours  until  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  an  unprecedented 
ruling,  ordered  federal  judges  to  grant 
no  more  appeals. 

Harris,  39,  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  1979  for  kidnapping  and  murder¬ 
ing  two  San  Diego  teen-agers  while 
he  was  on  parole  after  having  served 
three  years  for  manslaughter. 

Rick  Polito  of  the  Marin  (Calif.) 
Independent  Journal,  who  watched 
Harris  die,  wrote  that  after  the 
cyanide  was  dropped  into  a  bowl  of 
sulfuric  acid,  Harris  “began  breath¬ 
ing  deeply  short  quick  breaths,  draw¬ 
ing  the  air  deep  into  his  lungs  ...  at 
6:06,  I  saw  Harris  lift  his  head  back 
and  stare  to  the  ceiling.  He  seemed 
oddly  restful.  His  head  dropped  slow¬ 
ly  back  to  his  chest.  He  would  not 
lift  his  head  again.” 

Polito  said  he  had  expected  to  be 
shocked  or  outraged,  to  witness  a 
“moment  of  drama  and  horror.” 

“I  had  expected  to  feel  and  see  and 
touch  the  terror.  But  in  the  end,  we 
simply  stared  at  a  dead  man.  A  man 
had  died  before  our  eyes  and  we  had 
scribbled  on  notepads  ....  1  wanted 
it  to  mean  something.  It  did  not.” 

Kevin  Leary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  in  a  highly  subjective  ac¬ 
count,  described  the  scene  as  “tor¬ 
ture.” 

“Whatever  your  feelings  about  the 
death  penalty  —  and  I  don’t  oppose 
it  or  didn’t  —  the  brutal,  clumsy  way 
Harris  was  snuffed  out  was  an  ob¬ 


scene  business  ....  I  knew  it 
wouldn’t  be  pretty.  I  just  didn’t  know 
it  would  be  that  ugly,”  he  recounted. 

Just  before  word  was  flashed  to  the 
prison  of  a  stay  granted  by  a  federal 
appeals  court,  Harris  was  strapped 
into  the  gas  chamber  chair  in  what 
would  be  a  trial  run. 

“It  was  the  most  macabre  experi¬ 
ence  of  my  life,”  said  Sam  Stanton 
of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  an¬ 
other  witness. 

When  Harris  was  strapped  in  for 
the  last  time,  Los  Angeles  Times  writ¬ 
er  Dan  Morain  observed  in  his  eye¬ 
witness  account,  “Time  seemed  to 
slow  even  for  the  witnesses.  My 
mouth  turned  dry,  a  symptom  of 
stress  ...” 

Later  in  the  story,  Morain  report¬ 
ed:  “By  6: 14  a.m.,  the  body  no  longer 
moved.  We,  the  living,  shifted  from 
foot  to  foot  ...  At  6:21  a.m.,  the 
three  hanging  lights  brightened.  At 
6:22,  a  note  was  passed  through  a 


In  addition  to  the  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  of  reporter  Larry  Hatfield,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  ran  an  ex¬ 
clusive  first-person  story  by  Steve  G. 
Baker,  the  father  of  one  of  the  teens 
slain  by  Harris. 

Baker,  a  San  Diego  police  detec¬ 
tive,  wrote  that  Harris  made  eye  con¬ 
tact  with  him  and  mouthed  the  words, 
“I’m  sorry.” 

“My  nod  was  acknowledgment, 
but  it  was  not  forgiveness,”  Baker  re¬ 
lated. 

Besides  the  media  witnesses, 
about  100  print  and  broadcast  re¬ 
porters  worked  out  of  a  “command 
post”  inside  the  prison  to  flash  word 
of  Harris’  death. 

As  part  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  the  me¬ 
dia  witnesses  to  the  execution  were 
detained  about  15  minutes  to  hold  a 
press  conference  for  other  media  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  warden  gave  the  word  of  Har¬ 


“I  had  expected  to  feel  and  see  and  touch  the  terror. 
But  in  the  end,  we  simply  stared  at  a  dead  man.  A  man 
had  died  before  our  eyes  and  we  had  scribbled  on 
notepads . ...  I  wanted  it  to  mean  something.  It  did 
not." 


peephole  in  the  door,  and  a  guard  re¬ 
layed  it  to  a  prison  official  who  read 
aloud:  ‘Warden  Vasquez  declares  in¬ 
mate  Harris  B-66883  dead.’  ” 

Morain  told  readers  he  took  the 
assignment  because  “I  was  convinced 
that,  in  a  state  where  political  ca¬ 
reers  rise  and  fall  on  the  death  penal¬ 
ty  issues  and  where  almost  everyone 
has  an  opinion  about  it,  newspapers 
have  an  obligation  to  report  it  com¬ 
pletely. 

“That  means  this  last,  violent,  grim 
step.  I  still  hold  fast  to  that  view.  That 
said,  I  won’t  view  another.” 

AP  staffer  Michelle  Locke  re¬ 
called,  “I  tried  to  keep  my  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  event,  on  its  details 
and  its  timing  —  but  in  the  back  of 
my  mind  flashed,  ‘He’s  dying.’  .  .  . 
Horrified,  I  had  to  keep  pushing  down 
a  wave  of  emotion.” 

“I  couldn’t  allow  myself  to  feel 
emotion,”  said  Chris  Chrystal  of  UPI. 


ris’  death  to  the  command  post  with 
a  cellular  phone.  With  only  a  few 
minutes  before  deadline,  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  Lance  Wiliams  used  a  similar 
phone  to  file  the  story  to  Scott 
Winokur  on  rewrite  at  the  office. 

Williams  said  that  outside  the 
prison  he  counted  27  television 
trucks  with  satellite  dishes  amid  the 
throng  of  protestors. 

Media  coverage  of  the  execution 
was  the  subject  of  controversy  weeks 
before  the  scheduled  date  of  Harris’ 
trip  to  the  gas  chamber. 

Arguing  that  it  had  to  limit  the 
number  of  witnesses,  the  state  ini¬ 
tially  handed  out  newspaper  seats  to 
the  largest  metropolitan  dailies  in  the 
state’s  main  population  centers. 
Picked  were  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sacramen¬ 
to  Bee  and  the  San  Diego  Union  Tri¬ 
bune.  Also  included  were  AP,  UPI, 
(See  EXECUTION  on  page  III) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Problems  with  pagination 

Pagination  jazzes  up  newspaper  and  iayout 
editor  prestige  but  mundane  problems  persist 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Back  in  the  early  1980s  when  pag¬ 
ination  was  just  a  buzzword  for  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  always  seemed  a  year  or  two 
away,  many  layout  managers  would 
complain  that  the  term  seemed  to 
mean  everything  and  almost  nothing. 
Now  that  “total  pagination”  is  a  re¬ 
ality  for  at  least  a  handful  of  big 
newspapers,  the  truth  is  emerging: 
Pagination  is  everything  and  almost 
nothing. 

On  the  one  hand,  pagination  has 
radically  changed  the  way  newspa¬ 
pers  are  produced. 

Pagination  has  powered  layout  de¬ 
partment  efficiency  like  no  tool  be¬ 
fore,  permitting  fewer  people  to  turn 
out  greater  numbers  of  a  richer  vari¬ 
ety  of  newspaper  products. 

At  the  same  time,  layout  managers 
openly  fret  that  in  many  ways  they 
have  been  too  trusting  of  pagination, 
that  their  work  practices  are  already 
rushing  ahead  of  pagination’s  current 
technological  capabilities. 

Remote  control? 

For  instance,  by  this  summer  sev¬ 
eral  big  newspapers  will  move  all 
production  to  remote  sites. 

Yet  a  couple  of  those  papers  have 
already  experienced  systems  crash¬ 
es  or  near-crashes  that  might  have 
been  calamitous  had  they  already 
shut  down  their  downtown  manual 
layout  capabilities. 

That  would  have  been  the  case 
one  Friday  night  this  January  at  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  papers,  dispatch  manager 
John  J.  Collins  says. 

As  far  as  pagination  is  concerned, 
the  Phoenix  papers  are  state  of  the 
art,  with  total  pagination  including 
direct-to-negative  capabilities. 

However,  any  system  has  its  lim¬ 
itations,  and  this  particular  night  a 
disk  drive  overloaded  in  one  of  the 
networked  Information  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  Image  Network  Processor  file- 
servers.  Fortunately,  the  layout  staff 
had  only  six  pages  left  to  paginate 
when  the  system  malfunctioned, 
Collins  said. 

By  re-running  pages  from  the  pre¬ 


vious  afternoon’s  Gazette,  they  were 
able  to  get  out  the  Saturday  paper, 
Collins  said. 

The  pagination  system  was  not  ful¬ 
ly  up  until  the  following  Monday  at 
3  p.m.,  Collins  said. 

“We  had  the  capabilities  this  time 
to  paste  up  and  we  were  able  to  sur¬ 
vive,  but  after  July  we  won’t  have 
that  capability,”  he  said. 

The  Phoenix  papers  are  consider¬ 
ing  purchasing  a  Mac-based  backup 
system,  he  added. 

The  triple-I  servers  are  fully  re¬ 
dundant  but,  because  of  “some  pro¬ 
cedural  errors,”  the  network  of  10 
INPs  began  to  become  corrupt  se¬ 
quentially,  said  Richard  T.  Ritter- 


has  clearly  enhanced  the  importance 
of  the  always  critical,  but  often  un¬ 
sung,  Job  of  laying  out  the  paper. 

“There’s  a  new  light  on  the  make¬ 
up  department,”  Newsday  advertis¬ 
ing  production  manager  Robert 
Bozek  said. 

“We  are  now  the  brains  of  the 
newspaper,”  Bozek  declared  to  his 
ANLOMA  colleagues.  “Advertising 
and  marketing  may  be  the  heart  of  the 
paper,  but  we  are  the  brains.  We  are 
the  ones  who  get  it  done.” 

Considering  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  —  and  soaring  efficiency  — 
of  the  layout  job,  that  was  no  cheer¬ 
leading  boast. 

Aside  from  the  very  rare  and  dra¬ 


“We  are  now  the  brains  of  the  newspaper”  Bozek 
declared  to  his  ANLOMA  colleagues.  “Advertising  and 
marekting  may  be  the  heart  of  the  paper,  but  we  are  the 
brains.  We  are  the  ones  who  get  it  done.” 


bush,  director  of  national  newspaper 
sales  at  triple-I. 

“As  we  move  to  open  systems  and 
standard  operating  systems,  there  tru¬ 
ly  is  no  fault-tolerant  system.  Unix 
is  a  very  powerful  operating  system. 
If  a  person  has  the  right  password  he 
can  go  everywhere  .  .  .  and  things 
can  happen,”  Ritterbush  said. 

He  said  the  newspapers  lost  only 
eight  pages  through  the  entire  week¬ 
end.  A  single  INP  remained  shut 
down  through  the  weekend  simply 
because  the  paper  did  not  want  to  risk 
any  further  mistakes  over  the  week¬ 
end,  Ritterbush  said. 

The  incident  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  papers  have  become  reliant 
on  a  technology  that  seems  at  times 
to  have  a  mind  of  its  own. 

The  new  brains 

These  kinds  of  problems  were  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  recent  American  Newspaper 
Layout  Managers  Association  annu¬ 
al  meeting  in  Dallas. 

Though  ANLOMA  is  a  small  and 
relatively  young  group,  pagination 


matic  crashes,  pagination’s  quotidi¬ 
an  complexities  can  at  times  resem¬ 
ble  a  production  minefield. 

Consider  the  simple  sizing  of  ads. 
In  the  transition  to  pagination,  lay¬ 
out  managers  found  that  ads  were  not 
fitting  on  the  printed  page  as  they 
were  on  computer  screens. 

“You  just  lose  a  lot  of  control  you 
had  in  the  past,”  Collins  said.  “You 
have  to  put  in  so  many  safeguards.” 

Advances  in  technology,  too,  can 
create  problems  even  as  machines  be¬ 
come  easier  and  more  powerful. 

Jim  Farrington,  a  computer  con¬ 
sultant  for  a  Newhouse-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  has  seen  that  firsthand  as  he 
has  helped  the  chain’s  newspapers 
and  magazines  move  to  pagination. 

Because  of  Newhouse’s  strong 
commitment  to  local  autonomy,  Far¬ 
rington  said,  he  has  worked  with  vir¬ 
tually  every  available  system  and 
combination  of  systems. 

“The  major  headache  is  we  already 
own  existing  systems,”  he  said.  “It 
would  be  really  nice  if  we  could  shut 
down  the  papers  for  a  couple  of  months 
(See  PAGINATION  on  page  92) 
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Finding  a  press  part  can  be  like 
lookup  for  a  nee^e  in  a  haystack. 

At  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we’ve  made  it  easy  and  fast  to  find  and  order  the 
“needle.”  We’ve  merged  the  benefits  of  two  technologies  -  the  processing  speed  of  your 
personal  computer  and  the  incredible  storage  capacity  of  optical  disks -to  help  you 
identify  Goss®  parts  in  just  seconds.  It’s  as  simple  as  typing  key  words  to  quickly  search 
information  and  view  drawings,  part  numbers,  and  all  cross-referenced  data.  And 
then  using  your  computer,  order  parts  through  our  exclusive  Piarts-Link™  system 
with  a  toll-free  number.  Call  the  industry’s  technology  leader.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems -The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  800-323-1200  or  708-850-5760. 

Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Pagination 

(Continued  from  page  90) 


and  put  in  all  new  systems.” 

Two  Newhouse  papers  —  the 
Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland  —  are 
fully  paginated,  and  Cleveland  will 
soon  be  moving  production  to  a  re¬ 
mote  site.  In  addition,  Newhouse  is 
in  various  stages  of  pagination  at  al¬ 
most  all  of  its  other  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

In  planning  the  pagination  sys¬ 


tems,  Farrington  said,  Newhouse  has 
tried  —  too  often  in  vain  —  to  avoid 
buying  technology  that  is  quickly 
obsoleted. 

Improvements,  too,  can  fool  news¬ 
papers,  he  added.  One  example,  he 
said,  was  the  development  of 
PostScript,  which  at  first  was  con¬ 
sidered  elegant  but  far  too  slow  and 
cumbersome  for  newspaper  work. 
Now  it  is  as  fast  as  the  hardware,  but 
many  newspapers  chose  something 
else  in  the  meantime. 

Even  buying  the  latest  products  is 
no  guarantee,  he  said. 

“I’m  convinced  [manufacturers’] 
design  work  is  done  on  the  shipping 


dock,”  Farrington  said. 

His  rueful  conclusion  for  newspa¬ 
pers  about  to  jump  into  pagination: 
“It’s  going  to  be  impossible  not  to 
have  throwaway  products.” 

Answered  prayers 
Farrington  and  others  say  another 
unexpected  consequence  of  pagina¬ 
tion  was  also  born  of  success:  Union¬ 
ized  composing  rooms  were  disman¬ 
tled  so  quickly  that  newspapers  lost 
people  who  would  have  been  helpful 
in  the  transition  to  true  pagination. 

“Some  of  the  skills  we  had  in  our 
photoengraving  departments  were 


too  good  to  let  go,”  Farrington  said. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  are  discov¬ 
ering  that  pagination  demands  more 
than  good  page  designers  —  it  needs 
good  mechanics  as  well. 

A  designer,  Farrington  said,  would 
design  great  pages,  but  you  ask  him 
about  dot  gain  and  he  did  not  know 
what  you  were  talking  about.  Simi¬ 
larly,  many  of  the  bought-out  com¬ 
posing  room  employees  had  learned 
valuable  people  skills,  such  as  the 
way  to  work  with  advertisers,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  on  many  papers, 
pagination  seems  to  have  smoothed 
labor  relations. 

“I  went  through  jurisdictional  bat¬ 


tles  in  the  ’70s  that  simply  melted 
away  in  the  ’80s,”  said  Bob  Maxwell, 
makeup  and  scheduling  manager  for 
the  Seattle  Times,  which  has  some  17 
unions  in  addition  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  two  unaffiliated  house 
unions. 

Maxwell  has  one  thing  he  does 
weekly  to  ensure  that  his  layout  de¬ 
partment  keeps  a  perspective  on  its 
role  in  the  newspaper. 

“Every  week  I  make  my  makeup 
people  go  to  the  back  door  and  watch 
the  papers  come  out,”  he  said.  “Be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  mind-set  I  want  — 
that  we  are  part  of  production.” 

Productivity  up 

Indeed,  layout  department  pro¬ 
ductivity  has  never  been  higher  than 
today. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  turn 
out  more  products  than  ever  before 

—  without  increasing  staffing  levels 

—  layout  departments  are  also  in¬ 
creasingly  in  the  front  lines  of  cost¬ 
cutting  measures,  and  even  revenue 
generation. 

Pagination  systems  are  helping 
newspapers  cut  costs  in  numerous  ar¬ 
eas. 

At  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  ad-tracking  capabilities  of 
the  pagination  system  was  used  to 
eliminate  a  staff  that  clipped  and 
mailed  ad  tear  sheets.  Instead,  a 
whole  copy  of  the  paper  is  simply  au¬ 
tomatically  sent  to  the  advertiser. 

“It  cost  290  to  mail,  as  opposed  to 
someone  making  $20  an  hour,  plus 
all  the  paper  waste,”  Journal  nation¬ 
al  advertising  services  manager  John 
W.  Farrow  said. 

Layout  department  help  in  an  op- 
erationswide  committee  helped  elim¬ 
inate  238  pages  of  newsprint  waste 
in  1991,  saving  $252,000,  said  Diane 
Johnson,  makeup  manager  of  the  Star 
Tribune  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

The  same  staff  also  has  increased 
revenue  by  taking  on  some  big  com¬ 
mercial  printing  for  advertisers,  such 
as  a  recent  4  million  print  run  for  Tar¬ 
get  discount  stores,  Johnson  said. 

It  is  only  the  beginning,  Newsday 
advertising  production  manager 
Robert  Bozek  says. 

“You’re  going  to  see,”  he  said, 
“that  as  we  go  into  pagination  that 
the  makeup  people  have  a  new  im¬ 
portance  in  this  industry.” 


Brookings  on  line 

News  releases  about  a  wide  range 
of  Brookings  Institution  studies  and 
publications  are  now  available  to 
North  American  journalists  over  PR 
On-Line. 
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“The  major  headache  is  we  already  own  existing 
systems,”  he  said.  “It  would  be  really  nice  if  we  could 
shut  down  the  papers  for  a  couple  of  months  and  put 
in  all  new  systems.” 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


RIT  names  Jakopin 
to  newspaper  post 

John  M.  Jakopin  was  named  the 
Paul  and  Louise  Miller  Distinguished 
Professor  for  Newspaper  Operations 
Management  for  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology’s  School  of  Printing 
Management  &  Sciences.  The  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  created  in  1977  by  a 
$750,000  grant  from  the  Gannett  Co., 
where  Paul  Miller  had  been  chairman 
of  the  board.  It  also  provided  for 
scholarships. 

Jakopin’s  20  years’  experience 
ranges  from  craftsman  and  middle 
manager  to  consultant  and  senior 
manager  at  companies  that  include 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Pioneer  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Stars  &  Stripes,  and  Tuc¬ 
son  Newspapers  Inc.  As  the  Miller 
chair,  he  will  lead  and  coordinate  the 
newspaper  operations  management 
undergraduate  program,  help  recruit 
students,  act  as  liaison  between  the 
newspaper  industry  and  the  School  of 
Printing,  and  coordinate  the  annual 
Isaiah  Thomas  award. 

K&F  platemaking 
installations 

The  Houston  Post,  test  site  for 
K&F  Printing  Systems  Internation¬ 
al’s  newly  designed  Plate  Express 
processor,  purchased  the  Plate  Ex¬ 
press  automatic  platemaking  equip¬ 
ment,  which  produces  up  to  240 
plates  per  hour  and,  according  to 
K&F,  maintains  registration  accura¬ 
cy  to  within  0.001  -inch.  It  makes  sin¬ 
gle-  and  double-wide  plates  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  multiple  film  and  plate  load¬ 
ing. 

The  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  Post’s 
new  78,000-square-foot  addition  will 
include  two  K&F  Twin  Line  Plate¬ 
making  Systems  for  printing  on 
24  units  of  Goss  Headliner  Offset 
presses. 

The  expansion  project,  which  also 
features  two  630  AM  Graphics  mail- 
room  systems.  Hall  Conveyor  Grip¬ 
per  Systems,  and  an  Idab  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  is  slated  to  begin  equip¬ 
ment  test  runs  by  May  and  go  into 
live  production  in  June. 

Each  Twin  Line  system  consists 
of  the  exposure  unit,  XPA  additive 
processor,  and  AB-6000  autobender. 
K&F  is  also  installing  an  Auto  Punch 
Coater,  negative  punch,  contact  plate 
punch,  roller  plate  coater,  and  video 
registration  verifier. 

The  exposure  unit  features  dual 
plate  loading  platens  that  allow  ex- 
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posure  of  one  plate  while  a  second  is 
at  the  load  position  (after  loading,  the 
unit  carries  out  remaining  production 
steps  automatically). 

The  pin  register  in  the  exposure 
unit  and  bender  permits  image  re¬ 
peatability  to  within  0.001 -inch  ac¬ 
curacy.  Output  is  125  double-wide 
plates  per  hour  or  250  single-wide 
plates  per  hour.  It  can  handle  single 
or  multiple  plates  and  negatives. 


Howtek  forms  color 
repro  subsidiary 

Howtek  Inc.  opened  Color  Fast 
Inc.,  a  digital  prepress  and  printing 
service  that  uses  its  Colorscan  pre¬ 
press  systems  and  Heidelberg’s 
Presstek  computer  and  GTO-DI  di- 
rect-to-plate  press  to  print  four-col¬ 
or  work. 


sta  •  bil  •  i  •  ty 

adj  :  Firmly  established: 
lasting,  permanent 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
takes  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  our 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 


Stability  is  essential. 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

- INTERNATIONAL 

Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 


Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  User  Training  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  Management  Systems  •  PC  Networks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Platforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

1589  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08611  •  609/393-9293  •  FAX:  609/393-9391 


NEWS  TECH 


Plain  paper  typesetting  catching  on 


By  George  Garneau 

The  paperless  society  foreseen  in 
science  fiction  never  materialized, 
but  plain  paper  laser  typesetters  are 
taking  a  bigger  bite  out  of  the  pho¬ 
totypesetter  market. 

As  type  set  on  plain  paper  has  im¬ 
proved  in  quality  and  speed,  the  de¬ 
vices  have  expanded  from  weekly  to 
daily  newspapers.  They  are  making 
inroads  against  cathode  ray  tube  pho¬ 
totypesetters  that  began  the  age  of 
cold  type  at  newspapers  in  the  1960s, 
replacing  hot  lead  type  from  Lino¬ 
type  machines. 

“We  expect  the  plain  paper  mar¬ 
ket  to  continue  to  grow,”  said  Thomas 
Hamilton,  president  of  Xitron  Inc.  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Nearly  all  Xitron’ s 
250  plain  paper  typesetter  users  are 
newspapers. 


The  strongest  selling  point  of  plain 
paper  output  is  that  it  is  cheaper.  The 
devices  eliminate  costly  photosensi¬ 
tive  paper  and  a  processing  machine 
and  chemicals  to  develop  it. 

While  phototypesetting  costs  about 
750  per  foot  of  paper  and  process¬ 
ing,  the  price  is  100  for  plain  paper, 
one  vendor  estimated. 

Another  consideration  pushing 
sales  is  the  environment,  vendors  say. 

“They  don’t  have  to  pour  all  the 
chemistry  into  city  sewer  systems,” 
Hamilton  said.  “The  ecological  side 
is  encouraging  people  to  consider 
getting  out  of  photo  media.” 

Some  localities  regulate  the  use 
and  discharge  of  chemicals  and  many 
papers  operate  silver  recovery  sys¬ 
tems  to  reclaim  the  metal  from  pro¬ 
cessing  chemicals. 

Though  plain  paper  laser  typeset¬ 
ters  do  not  print  nearly  as  finely  as 
CRT  or  newer  laser  phototypesetters, 
they  produce  well  enough  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  to  use  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Other  papers  use  them  as 
proofing  devices  or  backup  typeset¬ 
ters. 

Also  driving  sales  is  the  improv¬ 


ing  quality  of  plain  paper  output, 
which  has  increased  from  300  dots 
per  inch  and  is  available  at  over  1,000 
dots  an  inch. 

“With  the  advent  of  [the  page  de¬ 
scription  language]  PostScript  and 
the  quality  output  available  on  plain 
paper  devices,  coupled  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  savings  and  ecological 
benefits,  it  becomes  a  natural,”  said 
Monotype  Inc.  sales  vice  president 
John  Lally. 

Cheaper  machines  print  on  11x17- 
inch  paper.  Some  papers  use  them  to 
set  columns  of  type  in  galley  style. 
They  are  large  enough  for  a  full 
tabloid  page.  But  broadsheets  have  to 
lay  pieces  of  pages  side  by  side  like 
tile  to  form  a  full  page,  and  that  caus¬ 
es  problems  in  getting  the  tiles  to 
align. 

However,  machines  introduced  in 


the  last  couple  of  years  let  users  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  broadsheet  newspaper 
page,  including  headlines,  text,  and 
halftones,  on  plain  paper,  but  they 
cost  a  great  deal  more. 

Because  of  higher  resolutions  on 
newer  plain  paper  typesetters,  some 
papers  have  begun  including  screened 
photos  in  their  plain  paper  output, 
says  Xitron’s  Hamilton.  While  lim¬ 
ited  to  65  or  85  screen  lines  per  inch, 
the  devices  print  well  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  some  newspapers. 

At  the  Fingerlakes  Times  in  Gene¬ 
va,  N.Y.,  all  news  and  ad  copy  are 
produced  in  galley  format  on  two 
Xitron  Clippers.  Photos  are  produced 
on  a  laser  phototypesetter  because  the 
quality  is  better,  said  systems  man¬ 
ager  John  Duquette,  who  likes  the 
speed  of  plain  paper  typesetting. 

“By  the  time  the  editor  walks  from 
his  desk  to  the  composing  room,  the 
story  is  there,”  he  said. 

He  figures  that,  with  the  savings 
on  consumables,  the  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  on  a  $30,000  plain  paper 
typesetter  is  1.8  years. 

“We  have  maintained  our  quality, 
increased  throughput,  and  substan¬ 


tially  decreased  costs.  There’s  real¬ 
ly  no  major  disadvantage  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  all,”  Duquette  said. 

Newspapers  that  once  used  plain 
paper  printers  for  proofing  are  find¬ 
ing  their  output  quality  good  enough 
to  suffice  as  backup  typesetters.  Oth¬ 
ers  use  them  to  produce  ads  com¬ 
posed  on  Macintosh  or  IBM  com¬ 
patible  personal  computers. 

Tom  Trauth,  production  manager 
of  the  Tribune-Review  in  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.,  said  he  has  converted  all 
ad  production,  including  halftones, 
to  the  Monotype  plain  paper  output 
and  was  planning  to  switch  news  over 
also.  The  Tribune-Review  sells 
5 1 ,000  papers  daily,  84,000  Sunday. 

Its  smaller  sister  paper,  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Observer  in  Irwin,  experienced 
some  registration  problems  in  tiling 
but  converted  all  typesetting,  except 
for  pictures,  to  plain  paper. 

“Quality  was  never  a  problem” 
Tauth  said. 

Even  vendors  to  newspapers  are 
(See  PLAIN  on  page  96) 


Plain  paper, 
hold  the  negative 

In  something  of  a  new  twist. 
Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  says  its 
plain  paper  typesetter  can  skip  a  step 
in  the  newspaper  production  process. 

The  Canton,  Ohio,  company  says 
it  has  tested  a  process  that  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  to  shoot  film  negatives 
of  page  mechanicals.  Instead  its  Page 
Scan  typesetter  prints  a  full  newspa¬ 
per  page,  including  screened  half¬ 
tones,  on  translucent  velum  paper. 
The  velum  negative  serves  the  role 
of  a  film  negative  and  goes  to  the 
platemaker,  where  a  light  source  ex¬ 
poses  a  sensitized  metal  plate 
through  the  velum.  The  exposure 
takes  longer  than  a  film  negative. 

The  process  has  been  tested  in 
platemaking  and  on  the  press  at  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  Graphic 
Enterprises  said. 

“We’ve  done  many  press  tests  and 
I  have  not  had  a  bad  result  yet,”  said 
sales  director  Michael  Trauscht. 

Potential  savings  stems  from  elim¬ 
inating  sheets  of  plastic  film,  plus  the 
time  of  converting  mechanicals  to 
film  negatives  for  making  plates. 


“We  have  maintained  our  quality,  increased  through¬ 
put,  and  substantially  decreased  costs.  There’s  really 
no  major  disadvantage  to  the  system  at  all,”  Duquette 
said. 
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Universe^  Helps  Kbu  Solve 
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1  •  The  industry’s  leading  independent  newspaper 
syndicate  providing  the  most  popular  comic  features, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonists,  award¬ 
winning  commentary,  outstanding  color  services  and 
more  —  all  in  areas  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

2*  Universal _ expands  UPS  features  to 

other  media,  reinforcing  the  popularity  of  the  features 
and  making  them  more  recognizable  and  appealing  to 
your  readers. 

3.  Mail-order  operation  for  quality  handcraft  kits  and 
instructions,  made  available  through  the  popular  Pat’s 
Pointers  weekly  handcrafting  column  by  Pat  Trexler. 
Provides  rebate  incentives. 

4.  Newspaper  readers  can  keep  their  favorite  comic 
characters  close  to  them  with  cards,  calendars,  mugs  and 
T-shirts  produced  by  this  gift  and  stationery  division. 
Offers  premium  programs  to  newspapers. 


Johnston  Produetons  li 


Across 

1  •  Direct-marketing  division  that  returns  revenues 
direaly  to  you  through  UniFone  900,  the  highest-quality 
package  of  audiotext  services  currently  available  to 
newspapers. 

5.  The  nation’s  top  humor  publisher,  featuring  the  best¬ 
selling  collections  of  UPS  features,  including  Dear  Abby, 
comic  collections  such  as  Calvin  and  Hobbes,  Cathy, 
Crankshaft,  Doonesbury,  The  Far  Side,  For  Better  or  For 
Worse,  Fox  Trot,  Overboard,  Real  Life  Adventures  2.nd 
Ziggy,  and  consumer  reference  books  such  as  The 
Universal  Almanac  and  Roger  Ebert’s  Movie  Home 
Companion.  Offers  rebate  programs  to  reduce  feature 
billing. 

6*  This  division  enhances  the  appeal  of  syndicated 
features  through  exposure  in  television  programming. 
Live  and  animated  television  programs  based  on  UPS 
syndicated  features  are  currently  in  development. 


Universal  Press  Syndicerte 

4900  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 
(800)  255-6734 


NEWS  TECH 


Du  Pont  offers  1800  dpi  on  paper,  plates 


Du  Pont  recently  upped  the  ante 
for  plain-paper  PostScript  imageset¬ 
ters. 

Its  PPI1800  improves  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  its  predecessor  model,  offer¬ 
ing  900dpi  and  900x  1 800dpi  printing. 

In  addition,  it  can  directly  image 
electrostatic  paper  or  new  Mylar- 
backed  plates. 

Developed  in  the  U.K.  by  Chel- 
graph,  the  PP11800  accepts  input  in 
both  PostScript  and  its  native  ACE 
language,  and  can  optionally  convert 
to  other  typesetter  languages. 

The  PP11800  includes  35  Laser¬ 
Writer  Plus-compatible  fonts  and  suf¬ 
ficient  storage  (40MB;  105MB  op¬ 
tional)  for  hundreds  of  additional 
fonts.  The  RIP  is  based  on  the  Mo¬ 
torola  88000  RISC  chip  set. 

A  Du  Pont  spokesman  said  the  new 
model  requires  about  90  seconds  to 


Plain 

(Continued  from  page  94) 

interested  in  plain  paper  typesetting. 

“We  are  seeing  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  plain  paper  because  of 
the  environmental  concerns  and  be¬ 
cause  of  cost,"  said  Richard  Young, 
production  supervisor  for  Scripps 
Howard’s  TV  Data,  which  sells  tele¬ 
vision  listings  to  newspapers. 

Young  said  TV  Data  at  one  time 
was  one  of  the  largest  customers  of 
Kodak  typesetting  paper  in  North 
America.  At  two  locations  it  runs  a 
total  of  seven  Autologic  APS  5  pho¬ 
totypesetters  24  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  supply  camera-ready  copy  to  the 
1,500  customers  who  still  receive  it 
that  way. 

Young  said  he  was  considering 
switching  production  to  plain  paper 
and  was  looking  forward  to  dis¬ 
cussing  his  plans  with  vendors  at 
America  East. 

The  machines’  growing  populari¬ 
ty  was  evident  at  the  America  East 
conference  and  show  in  Hershey,  Pa. 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio 
showed  its  Page  Scan  3  broadsheet 
device,  producing  output  quality  of 
800x800  dots  per  inch,  with  an 
M3000  raster  image  processor  from 
Harlequin.  It  costs  $43,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  is  planning  a  faster  soft¬ 
ware  raster  image  processor  for  IBM 
compatible  products. 


RIP  and  print  a  typical  page.  While 
not  printing,  it  automatically  checks 
all  ports  for  print-ready  input. 

Driven  by  a  900dpi  Copal  engine, 
the  unit  can  be  set  at  double  the  hor¬ 
izontal  resolution,  sufficient  to  gen¬ 
erate  quality  halftone  screens,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

John  Oakley,  VAR  channel  man¬ 
ager  in  Wilmington,  Del. -based  Du 
Pont  Printing  and  Publishing,  told 
E&P  the  PPI  1800  will  not  be  mar¬ 
keted  as  a  switchable-resolution  de¬ 
vice  because  the  compromise  on 
speed  is  almost  insignificant.’’ 

For  customers  who  request  it,  how¬ 
ever,  switchable  resolution  will  be 
made  available,  according  to  Oakley. 
Though  he  had  yet  to  see  conclusive 
test  results,  Oakley  guessed  the  cost 
in  speed  at  the  higher  resolution 
would  be  approximately  5%. 


Monotype  was  asking  $12,500  for 
its  basic  Image  Master  1200,  an 
1  lx  17-inch  600x600  dot  device  with 
a  Hitachi  driver  inside.  For  about 
$50,000  it  was  selling  a  full-page 
device,  licensed  from  Graphic  En¬ 
terprises,  whose  output  ranges  from 
600  to  1,016  dots  per  inch. 

Xitron’s  two  Clipper  models  print 
on  1  lx  17-inch  paper  using  a  Hitachi 
engine.  The  600x600  dot  model  sells 
for  about  $17,000  and  the  1,200x600 
model  goes  for  $26,000,  including 
RIP. 

There  are  instances  when  paper  is 
less  practical.  At  TV  Data,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  more  and  more  clients  are  tak¬ 
ing  information  electronically. 

The  company  has  been  sending 
listings  electronically  to  newspaper 
customers  for  years.  About  100 
clients  are  using  its  latest  offering  to 
select  listings  from  an  electronic  bul¬ 
letin  board  and  download  them  ready 
for  composition  on  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters.  Another  200  clients  receive 
television  listings  directly  into  their 
systems  in  wire  service  format. 

In  what  might  be  called  the  ulti¬ 
mate  paperless  circle,  TV  Data  also 
sells  listings  to,  ironically,  cable  tele¬ 
vision  companies,  which  post  them 
on  a  cable  channel  as  a  kind  of 
scrolling  table  of  contents. 

In  the  future,  Xitron’s  Hamilton 
expects  that  plain  paper  typesetters 
will  develop  more  full-page  format 
machines,  better,  resolutions  and 
more  precise  registration  control. 


The  new  model  will  also  image  di¬ 
rectly  onto  “any  of  the  standard’’  elec¬ 
trostatic  paper  plates,  said  Oakley, 
who  noted  that  such  materials  survive 
only  relatively  short  press  runs. 

It  was  also  tried  on  a  new  Mylar- 
backed  plate  material  developed  by 
an  Israeli  company,  which  may  prove 
useful  for  longer  runs. 

Though  he  called  it  a  “fantastic 
idea”  and  hoped  it  would  work,  Oak¬ 
ley  said  Du  Pont  has  yet  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  process.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  pointed  to  successful  imag¬ 
ing  on  velum  for  producing  trans¬ 
parent  output. 

While  the  new  imager  pushes 
plain-paper  output  into  a  range  suit¬ 
able  for  four-color  work,  Oakley  said 
that  at  least  one  customer  using  his 
company’s  600dpi  model  is  already 
outputting  camera-ready  paper  shot 
to  film  negatives  for  such  color  work. 

He  said  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  Record- 
Journal  has  been  saving  time  and  mon¬ 
ey  that  way  for  the  last  six  months. 

MDSI  supplies 
PNI  tray 
sort  system 

Machine  Design  Service  Inc.,  Au¬ 
rora,  Colo.,  is  installing  its  tilt  tray 
sortation  system  at  the  new  subur¬ 
ban  production-distribution  facility 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Using  565  double-bundle  trays, 
the  system  selectively  delivers  bun¬ 
dles  from  27  tie  lines  to  any  of  25 
dock  positions  and  nine  auxiliary 
discharge  points  over  MDSI  roller- 
top  conveyors  to  the  tray  bundle 
loading  system. 

Bundles  are  then  transported 
through  the  sortation  system  to  ap¬ 
propriate  destinations,  then  dis¬ 
charged  either  to  MDSI  T-34  truck- 
loaders  (34y85'  boom  extension)  or  to 
the  auxiliary  sites.  Maintenance-free 
tray  discharge  chutes  use  no  moving 
parts  or  steel  surfaces. 

Carnegie  Mellon  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  developed  software  for  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  operates  in  conjunction 
with  sensors  to  deliver  the  account¬ 
ability  specified  by  PNI.  The  control 
system  runs  on  primary  and  back-up 
VAX  4000  Model  200  and  Motorola 
68000-based  VME  bus  computers. 
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_ 1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.  1991) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

_ 1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 

April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  cost  of  each  book,  $80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book, 
$72  each.  $105  per  copy  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  NY  State  residents  add 
applicable  sales  tax. 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  Please  provide 
complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 
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NEWS  TECH 

Clearing  the  air  for  digital  delivery 


Occasional  problems  getting  a  I 
clear  satellite  signal  are  neither  new 
nor  insurmountable  to  Associated 
Press  technicians,  according  to  John 
W.  Reid. 

Among  offenders  familiar  to  the 
AP  vice  president  and  communica¬ 
tions  and  technology  director  are  ra¬ 
dio  interference,  skyscrapers,  even 
wildlife. 

Reid  noted  at  the  recent  National 
Press  Photographers  Association’s 
Digital  ’92  conference  that  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  experienced  regu¬ 
lar  daily  interference  with  its  AP 
PhotoStream  signal.  The  culprit  was 
a  two-way  radio  operated  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  close  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  used  by  the  AP  to  deliver  its 
news  photos.  Reid  explained  that  the 
same  large  bandwidth  that  allows 
PhotoStream  to  quickly  convey  large 
amounts  of  data  makes  it  that  much 
more  susceptible  to  errant  signals. 

Within  days,  another  episode  was 
reported  across  the  country  at  the 
Washington  Post.  Reid  himself  and 
several  technicians  showed  up  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Diplomatic  impunity? 

The  Post’s  PhotoStream  signal 
was  suddenly  disrupted,  leaving  only 
captions  and  garbled  images,  ac¬ 
cording  to  photographer  Robert 
Reeder.  For  just  over  two  days,  he 
said,  Reid  and  others  from  the  AP 
searched  for  the  cause.  In  the  inter¬ 
im,  another  Post  antenna,  a  satellite 
tv  downlink,  was  used. 

By  coincidence,  Reeder  noted, 
during  those  same  two  days  the 
Post’s  analog  line  also  went  down  for 
about  two  hours. 

“We  ended  up  taking  LD’s  on  a 
regular  basis,”  he  said.  “We  just  left 
the  line  open  and  AP  Washington  just 
pumped  stuff  at  us.  When  I’d  see  a 
story  come  up  .  .  .  that  looked  inter¬ 
esting,  I’d  call  over  here  and  say, 
‘don’t  miss  this  art  —  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  on  this,  I  want  it.’  ” 

Reeder  said  early  speculation  was 
that  microwave  communications 
from  the  Russian  Embassy  across 
the  alley  were  inadvertently  being 
captured  by  the  Post’s  PhotoStream 
receiving  dish. 

The  next  week,  however,  Reid  re¬ 
ported  that  the  problem  was  a  cellu¬ 
lar  telephone  transmitter  that  the  Post 
was  testing  on  an  inappropriate  fre¬ 
quency. 


Birds  and  the  bees 
and  ships  at  sea 

With  about  6,000  satellite  down¬ 
links  to  look  after,  Reid  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  all  manner  of  flying  and 
floating  irritations. 

“It’s  no  different,  really,  than  a 
phone  company  that  has  a  large  phone 
network,”  he  said.  “They’re  always 
having  to  fine-tune  pieces  of  it.” 

Besides  local  sources  of  compet¬ 
ing  radio  traffic  such  as  cellular 
phones  and  two-way  radios,  Reid  said 
that  on  one  occasion  a  video  broad¬ 
cast  of  a  baseball  game  was  misdi¬ 
rected  at  the  satellite  used  by  AP. 

He  also  identified  offshore  naval 
radar  beams  as  more  recent  sources 
of  interference  at  newspapers  in  some 
coastal  cities.  Technicians  have  had 
to  chase  hornets  and  clear  birds’  nests 
from  dishes,  he  added. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  licenses  the  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  downlinks  with  larger 
dishes,  which  Reid  said  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  because  a  license  confers  sole  use 
of  a  frequency  within  certain  limits. 


Communicating  can  sometimes  be 
more  difficult  than  commuting  in  and 
around  New  York  City. 

When  New  York  Times  senior  art 
director  Gary  Cosimini  was  asked 
about  his  paper’s  reported  testing  of 
then-unreleased  image  archiving 
software,  he  said  a  real  product  was 
never  delivered  “because  we  really 
haven’t  had  a  source  of  digital  pho¬ 
tos  with  text  information  to  use  it  on.” 

At  the  time,  he  said  that  would  not 
happen  “until  we  get  PhotoStream 
in.”  The  paper  was,  however,  taking 
Associated  Press  graphics.  Though 
not  a  heavy  user  of  AP  GraphicsNet 
(the  Times  sells  its  own  graphics  ser¬ 
vice),  it  was  not  even  getting  that  by 
satellite,  taking  instead  a  phone  line 
feed  from  AP,  headquartered  only  a 
few  blocks  away. 

As  it  happens,  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  concentration  of  very  tall  build¬ 
ings  shields  the  Times  from  certain 


satellites’  signals. 

Cosimini  said  that,  while  Times 
management  recognizes  that  a  satel¬ 
lite  downlink  dish  does  little  for  its 
building’s  architectural  esthetics, 
one  location  formerly  put  to  similar 
use  offered  the  only  clear  shot  for 
satellites. 

Last  year.  New  York  Times  Co.- 
owned  radio  station  WQXR  moved 
downtown.  Where  once  rose  a  broad¬ 
cast  antenna,  the  AP  was  expected  to 
install  a  downlink  satellite  dish. 

However,  even  after  its  wirepho- 
tos  go  digital,  how  will  the  other¬ 
wise  sky-blind  Times  communicate 
with  its  new  Edison,  N.J.,  plant? 

When  equipment  installation  and 
testing  concluded  in  Edison,  Times 
managers  said  pages  would  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  satellite.  (Color  work  will 
still  be  couriered  from  New  York.) 

Live  scanned  pages  are  passed  to 
the  midtown  basement  pressroom. 
According  to  Times  information 
technology  group  director  Stephen 
Luciani,  microwave  signals  carrying 
page  data  are  first  reflected  from  a 
“mirror”  on  Manhattan’s  Paramount 


Building  before  crossing  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  to  the  Times  plant  in  Carl- 
stadt,  N.  J.  From  there,  the  signal  is 
uplinked  to  a  satellite  for  retrans¬ 
mission  to  eight  remote  sites  that 
print  the  national  edition. 

Because  it  is  already  an  uplink 
site,  Carlstadt  just  added  Edison  to 
the  destinations  for  its  signal,  bounc¬ 
ing  it  off  a  geostationary  satellite 
22,000  miles  out  in  space  to  reach  the 
new  plant,  25  miles  down  the  turn¬ 
pike.  Elevation  of  the  terrain  some¬ 
where  between  midtown  Manhattan 
and  Edison  prohibits  a  direct,  line- 
of-sight  microwave  link  between, 
according  to  Luciani. 

Sometime  after  operations  com¬ 
mence  in  Edison,  the  Carlstadt  plant 
is  expected  to  close  but  the  Times 
will  retain  its  satellite  station 
there. 

Switching  the  function  to  Edison 
was  considered  at  one  point  and  re¬ 
mains  an  option,  albeit  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  one. 


Reeder  said  early  speculation  was  that  microwave 
communications  from  the  Russian  Embassy  across 
the  alley  were  inadvertently  being  captured  by  the 
Post’s  PhotoStream  receiving  dish. 


Over  the  river  and 
through  the  ether 
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Golden  handshakes 
for  newspaper  execs 

By  George  Garneau 

Cashing  out  of  a  long-term  compensation  fund  gave 
Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  chairman  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  the 
biggest  paycheck  in  the  newspaper  business  last  year: 
about  $5.7  million. 

According  to  Lee’s  proxy  statement,  Schermer,  who 
at  65  retired  last  May  as  president  and  CEO,  earned 
$386,525  in  salary  plus  $4.8  million  in  long-term  com¬ 
pensation.  bringing  his  total  1991  cash  compensation  to 
$5.1  million. 

In  addition,  Lee  contributed  $105,405  toward  his 
pension,  and  Schermer  accepted  $505,843  as  a  lump 
sum  payment  for  a  retirement  plan  that  would  have  paid 
him  50%  of  his  salary — which  was  $679,206  in  1990 — 
for  10  years.  He  got  no  stock  options  in  1991. 

It  adds  up  to  about  $5.7  million  last  year,  excluding 
stock  dividends. 

Did  he  earn  it? 

“Damn  right  I  have,”  Schermer  said,  adding  that  he 
was  not  the  highest-paid  newspaper  executive  last  year 
because  the  deferred  compensation  payout  had  accumu¬ 
lated  over  30  years. 

He  defends  his  record,  saying  100  shares  of  Lee  stock 
bought  in  1969  for  $2,050  would  would  have  split  into 
1 ,350  shares  worth  about  $40,000  today,  a  1 ,85 1  %  increase. 

He  adds  that  the  executive  compensation  committee 
is  made  up  of  directors  from  outside  Lee. 

Schermer  and  his  wife  Betty  own  4.3%,  or  670,000 
shares,  of  Lee  common  stock  and  11.3%,  or  904,000 
shares,  of  Class  B  common  shares,  and  he  retains  op¬ 
tions  on  154,000  shares. 

Schermer  collected  $3.2  million  in  1990  in  an  earlier 
disbursement  from  the  deferred  long-term  compensa¬ 
tion  plan,  which  started  when  he  joined  the  company  as 
a  newspaper  advertising  director  in  1 962  and  was  phased 
out  in  1990.  The  compensation  committee  determined 
how  much  each  executive  was  paid  in  deferred  com¬ 
pensation. 

Lee,  based  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  owns  19  newspapers 
in  the  Midwest  and  West.  In  its  fiscal  year  1991,  ended 
last  Sept.  30,  it  reported  revenues  rose  20.4%  to  $346 
million  and  net  income  fell  28.9%  to  $31.5  million, 
compared  with  the  year  before. 

By  comparison,  an  analysis  by  News  Inc.  showed  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.  chairman  John  Curley  led  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  with  $3  million  in  earnings  from  Gannett  in  1990, 
including  salary,  bonus,  stock  options,  and  dividends. 

Though  piddling  by  comparison,  one  of  the  best-paid 
newsroom  executives  last  year — one  of  the  few  whose 
salary  is  public  record — was  Ben  Bradlee,  70,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  Washington  Post  executive  editor  in  August  af¬ 
ter  23  years  with  the  paper. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  in  its  proxy  statement  said 
Bradlee  was  paid  $  1 8 1 ,933  in  salary  last  year  and  $7 1 ,02 1 
in  prorated  bonus.  He  got  $309,085  from  phantom  stock 
awarded  in  1965,  more  than  $20,000  in  retirement  and 
savings  payments,  $106,000  worth  of  stock,  and 
$535,000,  equivalent  to  two  years’  severance  pay,  as  an 
advance  for  two  years  of  “consulting.”  It  adds  up  to 
around  $1.2  million. 

“I’m  not  going  to  talk  about  my  pay,”  Bradlee  said. 

He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  a  Job  paying  $30,000  a  year,  and  he  owns  51,480 
shares  of  stock. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

4/28/92 

4/21/92 

4/30/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.125 

10.75 

8.875 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

38.25 

35.625 

30.625 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

440.875 

453.00 

480.125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.875 

22.50 

19.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.00 

28.875 

29.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

48.125 

47.625 

42.50 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

61.25 

62.50 

55.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.75 

27.125 

30.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.25 

20.00 

21.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

17.375 

18.00 

21.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.00 

26.50 

27.25 

New  York  Times  Inc.  (AM) 

30.625 

30.75 

22.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.50 

15.75 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

26.75 

26.25 

23.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

26.375 

26.375 

21.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.875 

36.00 

30.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

45.875 

45.625 

43.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

231.00 

224.00 

218.50 

'  3  for  1  stock  split 


4/28/92 

4/21/92  4/30/91 

11.625 

11.875 

10.50 

11.25 

11.625 

11.50 

12.875 

12.875 

9.375 

61.125 

60.25 

41.375 

18.625 

18.375 

18.75 

15.875 

16.125 

17.125 

16.75 

16.50 

17.375 

22.00 

22.875 

25.50 

8.91 

8.60 

7.25 

28.75 

28.75 

14.75 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 


McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a)  1 1 .625  1 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a)  1 1 .25  1 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d)  12.875  1 

Reuters  (c)  61.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a)  18.625  1 

Thomson  Corp.  (a)  15.875  I 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a)  16.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a)  22.00  ^ 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)  8.91 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  28.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  •  January  24, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertbeim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
rejects  handgun  ads 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  a  newspaper  in  a  city 
with  a  horrendous  homicide  rate,  has  decided  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  advertisement  for  handguns,  assault  weapons, 
ammunition,  or  any  firearm  not  used  purely  for  sport. 

Deputy  publisher  Nancy  Maynard,  in  a  column  head¬ 
ed  “Covenant  With  the  Community,”  noted  that  the  city 
is  allocating  $1 1  million  to  fight  crime.  “In  that  spirit, 
the  Oakland  Tribune  examined  its  own  role  in  the  spread 
of  violence”  in  effecting  the  ad  policy  change,  she 
wrote. 

As  of  this  writing,  Oakland  has  had  68  homicides, 
double  last  year’s  rate. 

The  policy  has  brought  an  equal  number  of  letters 
and  calls  for  and  against  the  ad  ban. 
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Ownership  Changes 


Carolynn  Allen-Evans,  publisher 
of  the  People's  Press,  will  become 
general  manager  of  Ottaway’s  26,000- 
circulation  daily  in  Makato,  Minn., 
the  Free  Press. 

Steven  Gall,  the  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  for  Huckle  Publishing  Inc.,  will 
become  the  new  publisher  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Press. 


PuWshed:  July  25 
^lace  Deadline:  Jufy  10 
Ad  Copy  Deaifline:  July  13 


TBS  Investments  has  acquired  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Observer  from  Trey 
Hutchinson,  who  bought  it  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

Pete  McCommons,  who  helped 
found  the  paper  18  years  ago,  is  re¬ 
turning  as  publisher.  He  said  the  pa¬ 
per  will  be  smaller  and  the  current 
15-member  staff  will  be  reduced. 

TBS  Investments  of  Athens  is  not 
associated  with  Atlanta-based  Turn¬ 
er  Broadcasting  System. 


The  Pennysaver,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  based  in  Scarborough,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  been  sold 
by  Regina  and  Stephen  Waterhouse 
to  Dodge  Morgan. 

The  Pennysaver  was  founded  in 
March  1988  by  the  Waterhouses. 

Morgan  also  owns  the  weekly 
Maine  Times  and  the  Portland-based 
Casco  Bay  Weekly. 

Seth  Sprague  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pennysaver.  He  said 
there  would  be  no  staff  cutbacks  or 
other  major  changes  at  the  Pen¬ 
nysaver. 

*  ♦  * 


culation  daily  in  southern  Minneso¬ 
ta,  to  Huckle  Publishing  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Faribault  (Minn.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News. 

The  People’s  Press  was  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  September  1874  and  be¬ 
came  a  daily  in  March  1916.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Ottaway  group  on 
January  2,  1979. 


The  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  and  its  sister  newspapers,  the 
Perkins  Journal  and  the  Shoppers 
Guide,  have  been  acquired  by  Okla¬ 
homans  David  and  Myra  Reid  from 
Indian  Nations  Communications  Inc. 
of  McAlester,  Okla. 

Francis  Stipe,  president  of  Indian 
Nations,  and  a  partner,  Jim  Monroe 
of  Idabel,  Okla.,  transferred  the  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  Reids. 

The  Daily  Citizen  is  a  five-day-a- 
week  daily  with  a  paid  circulation  of 
3,500.  The  Shoppers  Guide,  which  is 
distributed  weekly,  circulates  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  17,000  copies. 

The  Perkins  Journal  has  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,300. 

The  Reids,  who  also  own  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  Nowata  (Okla.)  Star,  moved 
to  Cushing  from  Vinita,  where  Mr. 
Reid  was  publisher  of  the  Vinita  Dai¬ 
ly  Journal. 

Indian  Nations  Communications 
Inc.  owns  a  number  of  other  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Oklahoma. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Troy, 
Ala.,  was  the  broker  of  record  in  the 
transaction. 


Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company, 
has  agreed  to  sell  the  Owatonna 
(Minn.)  People’s  Press,  a  7,300-cir- 


Getinit- 
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Editors  all  over  the  country  use  the  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  all  year 
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Ralph  Clayton 
Democrat-Argus 
Caruthersville,  Mo. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Selecting  the  most  memorable  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  25-year  weekly  career 
might  baffle  some  editors.  Not  Ralph 
E.  Clayton,  56,  of  the  2,535-circula¬ 
tion  Democrat-Argus  in  Caruth¬ 
ersville,  Mo. 

“It  goes  back  to  1970.  At  the  time, 
Pemiscot  County  was  still  using  pa¬ 
per  ballots.  Our  county  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  getting  votes  counted  the  way 
they  were  cast.  We  helped  form  a 
group  called  the  Fair  Election  Com¬ 
mittee.  Ultimately,  it  ended  up  being 
three  or  four  men,  primarily  at  the 
newspaper. 

“Then  came  a  big  election.  Coun¬ 
ty  officeholders  were  all  re-elected. 
Some  of  the  votes  were  not  brought 
in  until  the  next  day  at  two  o’clock. 
We  found  that  some  had  been  cast  in 
alphabetical  order. 

“Five  of  the  candidates  who  lost 
challenged  the  election.  With  the 
newspaper’s  help,  voters  told  how 
they  had  voted,  and  statements  were 
taken.  A  grand  jury  was  called.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  five  who  won  were  taken 
out  of  office.  The  five  who  lost  were 
put  in. 

“That’s  the  proudest  I  am  of  any 
project  we’ve  taken  part  in  during  the 
25  years  I’ve  been  here.” 

Clayton  fervently  believes  an  edi¬ 
tor  should  be  a  community  activist. 
He  backs  that  up  with  working  mem¬ 


berships  on  a  variety  of  local  boards 
and  groups. 

His  editorials  —  at  least  three  a 
week  and  99%  local  —  gently  ham¬ 
mer  all  sides  of  an  issue.  One  of  his 
most  dynamic,  entitled  “Who  cares?” 
came  in  1989.  It  spun  a  reverse  twist 
on  a  $1.6  million  bond  issue  to  fund 
construction  of  a  community  recre¬ 
ation  center. 

It  typified  the  Clayton  approach: 
help  the  town  help  itself. 

Mayor  Diane  Sayre,  director  of  el- 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


The  Democrat-Argus 


ementary  education,  proposed  the  fa¬ 
cility.  She  envisioned  a  year-round 
swimming  pool,  gym  with  a  walking 
track,  racquetball  courts,  saunas, 
weightlifting  room,  kitchen,  bleach¬ 
ers,  game  room,  arts  and  crafts  area. 
Caruthersville  taxpayers  were  asked 
to  OK  a  half-cent  sales  tax.  User  fees 
would  handle  upkeep. 

Mayor  Sayre  notes,  “I  just  can’t 


say  enough  about  Ralph.  He  does  a 
lot  of  thought-provoking  things.  He’s 
a  local  encyclopedia  of  our  city.  The 
paper’s  positive  publicity  [on  the 
recreation  center]  had  a  big  impact 
on  the  understanding  by  the  public 
of  the  total  project.” 

Voters  approved  the  plan  with  an 
83%  margin. 

Now  nearing  completion,  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  scheduled  to  open  soon. 

Newspaper  must  lead 

“If  the  newspaper  doesn’t  partici¬ 
pate  and  lead,  who  will?”  Clayton  asks. 


His  own  lineup  includes: 

•  Member  of  the  city  planning  and 
zoning  commission  since  1968. 

•  Past  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

•  Past  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 

•  Past  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association. 

•  Twice  president  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Missouri  Press  Association. 

•  Treasurer  for  eight  years  of  the 
Bootheel  Antique  Car  Club. 

•  First  president  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  parish  council. 

•  Board  member  of  the  (now  de¬ 
funct)  Pemiscot  County  Chamber. 

As  a  sixth-grader,  Ralph  Clayton 
began  a  dual  fascination  with  mo¬ 
torized  vehicles  and  newspapers. 
Born  and  reared  in  Caruthersville,  the 
future  editor,  then  12,  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted  a  job  delivering  three  dailies, 
even  though  it  meant  getting  up  each 
day  at  4:30  a.m. 

Clayton  served  350  customers 
with  either  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
or  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  real  clincher  for  accepting  this 
$10-a-week  opportunity  was  the  loan 
of  a  two-wheel  motorized  Cushman 
with  sidecar  that  went  with  the  job. 

“I  never  told  my  boss,  but  I  would 
have  delivered  for  nothing  just  to  ride 
that  Cushman,”  Clayton  confessed 
during  a  chat  in  the  roomy  Democrat- 
Argus  building  that  once  housed  a 
Goodrich  Tire  store. 

The  best  part  of  delivering  the  trio 
of  dailies,  said  Clayton,  came  when 
he  turned  16  and  got  a  driver’s  li¬ 
cense.  His  boss  replaced  the  Cush¬ 
man  with  a  World  War  II  Jeep  for 
Ralph’s  predawn  runs. 

That  job  lasted  six  years,  until  his 
1952  graduation  from  Caruthersville 
High  School. 

From  money  saved,  he  used  $100 
to  buy  a  red  Model  A  roadster. 
“That’s  the  only  reason  Polly  ever 
married  me,”  he  teases.  This  high 
school  classmate  is  still  close  by, 
handling  the  Democrat-Argus  books. 

The  editor  currently  owns  two 
Model  A’s,  a  ’31  sedan  and  ’28 
coupe.  He  also  has  a  trio  of  Chevro¬ 
let  four-door  sedans,  vintages  ’33, 
’55,  and  ’56.  To  house  these  trea¬ 
sures,  Clayton  says,  “We  just  added 
on  to  the  garage.  Believe  me,  those 
cars  are  calling  to  me  everyday.” 

That  has  long  involved  the  Clay¬ 
tons  in  the  antique-car  circuit,  as 
they  constantly  travel  near  and  far  to 
weekend  meets. 

Clayton’s  introduction  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  came  as  a  high 


When  he  took  over,  the  operation  posted  $65,000  in 
annuai  saies.  By  1991  gross  had  grown  to  $800,000. 


too 
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school  sophomore.  He  led  a  campaign 
to  reactivate  the  Tiger  Bag  student 
paper.  It  had  been  out  of  print  since 
1932  due  to  lack  of  funds.  For  three 
years  he  helped  produce  it  and  the 
Cotton  Blossom  yearbook. 

“I  guess  that  was  my  preparation 
for  this  job,”  Clayton  declares. 

There  was  yet  another  job  during 
high  school,  projectionist  at  the 
town’s  Gem  movie  theatre.  Upon 
graduation,  Clayton  was  named  the 
Gem’s  assistant  manager.  That  ex¬ 
perience  led  to  an  invitation  from 
J.  C.  Penney  to  join  its  management 
training  program.  He  worked  at  var¬ 
ious  Penney  stores,  then  learned  he 
would  be  managing  his  own. 

“Penney  never  makes  you  a  man¬ 
ager  in  your  hometown,”  Clayton 
notes,  “but  when  I  was  up  for  pro¬ 
motion,  somebody  goofed.  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Caruthersville  store.” 

That  lasted  two  years  when  an  un¬ 
expected  opportunity  put  a  whole 
new  spin  on  Clayton’s  life.  At  the 
time,  the  town  had  two  weeklies,  the 
Pemiscot  Journal  and  the  Democrat- 
Argus.  Neither  made  money.  In  1966, 
the  pair  were  combined  in  a  sort  of 
mini  joint-operation  agreement. 

Needing  a  steady  hand  to  oversee 
the  two  papers,  the  owners  asked 
Clayton  to  take  over  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Excited  by  the  opportunity,  he 
quit  Penney’ s  and  accepted. 

In  1989  American  Publishing  Co. 
of  West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  owner  of  200 
weeklies  and  small  dailies,  purchased 
the  Democrat-Argus  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Clayton  would  contin¬ 
ue  to  run  it. 

His  immediate  boss  at  American, 
Doug  Cardwell,  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
ion  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican,  says, 
“I’ve  learned  from  Ralph.  He  is  one 
of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  publishers, 
meticulous  in  his  craft.  He’s  com¬ 
munity-minded,  a  consummate  pro. 
He  cares  about  what  happens  to 
Caruthersville,  today  and  tomorrow.” 

Now  three  times  a  week 

Over  the  years  Clayton  has  engi¬ 
neered  vast  changes.  He  merged  the 
Pemiscot  Journal  into  the  126-year- 
old  Democrat-Argus.  Next,  the  fal¬ 
tering  Missouri  Herald  in  nearby 
Hayti  was  purchased  and  folded  into 
the  package. 

Under  the  Democrat-Argus  flag,  he 
increased  frequency  to  three  issues  a 
week,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
mailed  or  carrier-delivered  to  2,535 
paid  subscribers. 

Democrat-Argus  readers  each 
week  receive  between  42  and  48 
broadsheet  pages.  They  get  regular 
coverage  of  eight  school  districts, 
three  city  councils,  county  commis¬ 
sion,  three  police  departments.  State 


Ralph  Clayton  looks  over  the  weekly  newspaper  he  has  run 
for  25  years. 

Photo  by  Tom  Riordan 


Patrol,  sheriff,  and  Lions  and  Kiwa- 
nis  clubs. 

Supplementing  this  is  the  Bootheel 
Beacon,  a  total-market-coverage 
product  going  to  8,765  non-sub¬ 
scribers  in  Pemiscot  County. 

All  this  became  possible  with  the 
switch  to  web  offset,  starting  with  a 
two-unit  Goss  Community  press  and 
gradually  expanding  to  four. 

During  his  quarter-century  running 
the  Democrat-Argus,  Clayton  has 
done  it  all  —  reporting,  editing,  sell¬ 
ing  ads,  running  presses,  bundling  pa¬ 
pers,  stuffing  sections. 

When  he  took  over,  the  operation 
posted  $65,000  in  annual  sales.  By 
1 99 1  gross  had  grown  to  $800,000.  An 
enlarged  commercial  printing  shop 
helped.  So  has  running  nine  other  pub¬ 
lications  on  the  Goss  Community.  An 
office  supply  business,  introduced  in 
1977,  contributes  some,  too. 

Ralph’s  son  Tommy,  33,  plays  a 
key  role  at  the  Democrat-Argus.  A 
journalism  graduate  of  Southeast  Mis¬ 
souri  College,  he  worked  three  years 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Blytheville  (Ark.) 
Courier-News,  an  8,546  daily. 

Tommy,  who  from  age  14  had  per¬ 
formed  odd  jobs  at  the  Democrat- 
Argus  until  heading  off  to  college, 
came  aboard  full  time  in  1983.  When 
father  told  son  he  wanted  him  as  ed¬ 
itor,  Tommy  said,  “I  would  need  to 
be  able  to  improve  the  paper.” 

Ralph  easily  recalls  his  reply: 
“That’s  the  reason  I’m  offering  you 
the  job.” 

“Tommy  has  total  control  over  the 
content  and  layout.  He  worries  about 
it,  and  I  don’t  have  to.  He  turns  out 
a  tremendous  amount  of  copy.” 


Tommy’s  staff  includes  two  full¬ 
time  reporters  and  two  half-time.  One 
of  the  half-timers  is  his  dad.  Ralph 
covers  the  Hayti  school  board,  coun¬ 
ty  hospital  board  and  vocational  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  plus  filling  in  with 
other  reporting  as  needed. 

Ralph  also  writes  the  editorials  and 
a  personal  column. 

A  Mississippi  River  port  in  the 
southeastern  “bootheel”  of  Missouri, 
Caruthersville  and  Pemiscot  County 
in  1950  boasted  a  total  population  of 
47,000.  Cotton  ruled  as  king.  As  me¬ 
chanical  pickers  were  introduced, 
poor  growing  years  plagued  farm¬ 
ers.  The  combination  prompted  an 
exodus  of  residents.  Eventually  the 
county’s  head  count  had  shrunk  to 
21,300,  “and  it  continues  to  fall,” 
Clayton  notes. 

Early  on,  he  attempted  to  counsel 
retailers  as  well  as  sell  them  adver¬ 
tising.  He  hoped  to  pass  along  mer¬ 
chandising  skills  he  had  received 
from  J.  C.  Penney.  He  even  staged 
several  seminars  for  town  merchants. 
Few  bothered  to  attend. 

Then  Wal-Mart  came  to  Caruthers¬ 
ville.  Ask  Clayton  his  opinion  of  the 
giant  retailer  and  he  cringes.  “That 
store  sucked  most  of  the  vitality  right 
out  of  downtown.” 

Business  after  business  folded. 
Walk  around  the  downtown  area  to¬ 
day  and  you  see  mostly  boarded-up 
storefronts.  Luckily  for  Caruthers¬ 
ville  and  Pemiscot  County,  the 
Democrat-Argus  has  a  fighting  heart. 

Clayton  said,  “All  of  us  at  the  pa¬ 
per  decided  that  1992  was  going  to 
be  a  great  year,  and  that’s  the  way 
we’re  determined  to  head.” 
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Dissent 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

ANPA  said  Black’s  appointment 
“sent  a  very,  very  negative  message 
to  a  lot  of  members  and  to  advertis¬ 
ers:  that  in  these  times  we  are  going 
to  take  a  person  with  not  much  of  a 
track  record  and  put  them  in  a  job  at 
an  excessive  salary.” 

He  alluded  to  Black’s  experience 
at  a  financially  unsuccessful  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  that  competes  mostly 
with  newsmagazines. 

By  any  account.  Black  is  taking 
over  an  association  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  ANPA.  When  ANPA  merges 
June  1  with  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  and  six  associations  of 
advertising,  marketing,  circulation, 
and  research  executives,  NAA  will 
have  a  $35  million  budget  and  224 
employees,  overshadowing  ANPA’s 
$18  million  and  154  staffers. 

The  groups  are  merging  to  increase 
the  newspaper  industry’s  effective¬ 
ness  in  promoting  itself  to  readers, 
advertisers,  and  lawmakers,  and  to 
save  money. 

Tail  on  the  dog 

Independent  publishers  also  raise 
questions  about  how  well  they  are 


represented  by  an  association  domi¬ 
nated  by  large  media  companies  that 
not  only  own  newspapers  but  have 
holdings  in  television,  radio,  cable  tv, 
magazines,  electronic  publishing, 
and  billboards. 

Groups  own  80%  of  the  nation’s 
papers  and  provide  80%  of  NAA  rev¬ 
enue,  so  they  ought  to  have  most  con¬ 
trol,  even  small-town  publishers  con¬ 
cede.  However,  despite  a  couple  of 
ANPA  board  seats  traditionally  set 
aside  for  small  and  independent  pa¬ 
pers,  some  independent  publishers 
wonder  where  they  fit  in  a  bigger 
and  richer  association  with  a  more 
complex  management. 

The  dominance  of  the  large  groups 
“makes  it  very  difficult  for  those  of 
us  in  the  small-  and  mid-sized  pa¬ 
pers  to  feel  it’s  our  organization  and 
feel  we  are  anything  other  than  the 
tail  on  the  dog,”  Niven  said.  “I  think 
we  have  to  explore  where  our  future 
lies.” 

He  suggested  small  papers  may  get 
more  for  their  dues  dollar  from  state 


and  regional  newspaper  associations 
that  provide  training  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  njore  affordably  nearby. 

Ironically,  despite  his  ANPA  res¬ 
ignation,  Niven  remains  an  NAA 
member,  at  least  through  a  transition 
period,  by  virtue  of  his  NAB  mem¬ 
bership. 

It  could  not  be  determined  how 
many  people  quit  in  protest,  but 
ANPA  says  membership  declined 
from  1,377  last  year  to  1,288  this 
year.  It  blamed  the  economy  for  forc¬ 
ing  16  papers  to  close  or  merge  and 
others  to  skip  membership  for  finan¬ 
cial  reasons. 

Uzal  Martz,  an  ANPA  director  and 
publisher  of  the  30,000-circulation 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  disputes 
the  notion  that  small  and  independent 
papers  are  ignored. 

They  are  “very  much  a  factor”  and 
hold  three  or  four  of  the  association’ s 
20  board  seats,  he  said,  adding  that 
ANPA  has  made  “consistent  efforts” 
on  their  behalf,  including  conven¬ 
tion  programs. 

NAB,  whose  membership  decline 
was  one  of  the  factors  which  insti¬ 
gated  the  merger,  has  seen  a  number 
of  Canadian  papers  pull  out.  Canada 
has  its  own  ad  support  group,  the 
Newspaper  Marketing  Bureau. 

John  Foy,  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 


said  many  Canadian  members  of  U.S. 
newspaper  associations  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  happens  to  dues  un¬ 
der  NAA. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  shakeout  that  has 
to  be  done  to  decide  what  the  value 
is,”  he  said. 

NAA  dues  are  based  solely  on  cir¬ 
culation  and  are  being  introduced 
over  several  years  to  allow  members 
to  adapt  to  the  new  dues.  Some  pa¬ 
pers  will  pay  more,  some  less.  Dues 
for  Canadian  papers  will  be  25%  of 
regular  rates. 

Resignations  “happen  at  any  time 
for  any  variety  of  reasons,”  Black 
said.  “It  is  our  challenge  to  prove  the 
value  of  NAA  to  the  membership 
base,  to  small  and  mid-size  and  chain 
newspapers,  and  I  think  we  can.” 

She  said  that  in  16  presentations 
to  newspaper  groups  around  the 
country  she  found  “overwhelming” 
support  for  the  new  NAA,  and  this 
year’s  publishers  convention  in¬ 
cludes  more  for  small-  and  mid-sized 
newspapers  than  ever. 


In  unison 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  ANPA  to  direct 
1,300  newspapers  to  sing  in  unison. 

For  example,  ANPA’s  executive 
board  at  a  meeting  in  January  in  New 
York  surprised  some  members  of  the 
full  board  by  proposing  that  ANPA 
and  NAB  merge,  because  only  the 
merger  of  NAB  and  the  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  had  been  approved. 

At  a  press  conference  the  board 
said  the  measure  was  approved  unan¬ 
imously,  when,  sources  said,  one  di¬ 
rector  present  did  not  vote. 

Incoming  ANPA  chairman  Frank 
Bennack  Jr.  said  it  was  “not  true  that 
any  important  faction”  was  left  un¬ 
informed,  but  allowed  that  it  might 
have  surprised  some  directors. 

One  former  staffer  said  that  Black 
told  ANPA  staffers  that,  if  they  dis¬ 
agreed  with  policy,  “the  only  place 
you  should  be  expressing  it  is  in  your 
mirror  at  home.” 

Another  issue  is  ANPA’s  inten¬ 
sive,  and  expensive,  effort  to  pass  a 
law  preventing  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies  (ROBCs)  from  en¬ 
tering  the  business  of  supplying  elec¬ 
tronic  information. 

The  federal  courts  last  year  un¬ 
leashed  the  RBOCs  from  a  restriction 
imposed  during  the  1980s  breakup  of 
AT&T.  The  restriction  was  designed 
to  prevent  RBOCs  from  monopoliz¬ 
ing  information  services  that  move 
on  their  lines. 

ANPA  succeeded  in  getting  Rep. 
Jim  Cooper  (D-Tenn.)  to  sponsor  a 
bill  barring  RBOCs  from  electronic 
services  until  half  their  customers 
have  access  to  other  phone  services. 
Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  in¬ 
troduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  not  endorsed  the 
RBOC  ban  and,  though  a  lot  of  pa¬ 
pers  have  editorially  supported  it,  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
have  editorialized  against  it. 

“The  newspapers  can’t  agree 
among  themselves,”  Cooper  told  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Guild  Reporter.  “It  may  well  mean 
that  ANPA  will  lose  this  battle  be¬ 
cause  it  can’t  marshall  its  troops  the 
way  the  Bells  do.” 

Former  Gannett  Co.  and  ANPA 
chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth  and  First 
Amendment  attorney  Floyd  Abrams 
have  publicly  opposed  ANPA’s  po¬ 
sition. 

“I  just  think  it’s  a  losing  battle 
and  there’s  no  good  moral  or  legal 
reason  to  try  to  [restrain  the  RBOCs]. 
It’s  one  free  press  trying  to  curtail 
free  enterprise.  I  don’t  think  that’s 
the  right  thing  to  do.  In  the  long  run, 
it  will  hurt  the  newspaper  industry 
with  the  public,”  Neuharth  said. 


Bennack  rejected  the  suggestion  that  ANPA  and 
NAB  accelerated  their  merger  to  replenish  cash 
drained  from  ANPA  with  NAB’s  “significant”  cash  re¬ 
serves,  which  one  source  pegged  at  $8  million. 
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Black  argues  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  newspapers  to  sup¬ 
port  ANPA’s  position. 

“There’s  not  one  paper  in  this 
country  that  will  not  benefit  from  the 
lobbying  organization  of  ANPA  and 
NAA,”  Black  said,  because  even 
small  papers  will  eventually  be  hurt 
if  RBOCs  monopolize  information 
services. 

“ANPA  has  no  choice,”  said  Frank 
Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  ANPA  director  and  telecom¬ 
munications  committee  chairman,  “If 
we  don’t  put  up  the  good  fight  against 
the  RBOCs  they  will  use  their 
monopoly  to  roll  over  us  and  create 
havoc  in  the  electronic  information 
market.” 

“I  have  not  had  one  single  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  or  executive  tell  me 
they  don’t  think  this  is  a  fight  ANPA 
has  to  fight,”  he  said,  attributing  the 


occasional  pro-RBOC  editorial  to 
naive  editorial  writers  who  fall  vic¬ 
tim  to  RBOC  hype. 

He  called  chances  “extremely 
good”  that  ANPA  will  get  a  bill 
through  Congress  at  some  time. 

If  so,  it  will  not  be  cheap. 

ANPA  has  spent  at  least  $2.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  last  year  on  seven  lobby¬ 
ing  and  consulting  firms,  the  unbud¬ 
geted  costs  wiping  out  a  budgeted  $1 
million  operating  surplus. 

Bennack  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  ANPA  and  NAB  accelerated 
their  merger  to  replenish  cash  drained 
from  ANPA  with  NAB’s  “signifi¬ 
cant”  cash  reserves,  which  one  source 
pegged  at  $8  million. 

“The  financial  condition  of  both 
organizations  continues  to  be  good 
and  was  not  a  factor  in  the  timing  or 
in  the  merger,”  Bennack  said. 

He  said  both  groups  were  well  run 


financially  and  had  significant  re¬ 
serves,  even  though  ANPA  has  spent 
heavily  on  lobbying. 

One  former  ANPA  executive  sug¬ 
gested  the  fight  against  the  RBOCs 
was  driven  by  companies  that  have 
interests  in  cable  television,  which 
is  more  seriously  threatened  by 
RBOCs,  and  expressed  grave  doubts 
whether  ANPA  could  succeed. 

Blethen  disputed  that,  saying 
RBOCs  threaten  to  drain  revenues 
from  small-city  papers  and  large  sub¬ 
urban  papers.  “ANPA  can’t  afford 
not  to  fight,”  he  said. 

One  former  ANPA  executive  saw 
disagreements  stemming  from  the 
long  trend  toward  corporate  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers:  “It  was  never  an 
association  of  groups,”  he  said  of 
ANPA.  “It  was  always  an  association 
of  individual  newspapers.  Maybe 
that’s  changed.” 


IN  BRIEF 


Financial  Times 
promoting  itself 
in  New  York  City 

The  Financial  Times  of  London  is 
taking  its  message  to  rail  commuters 
who  come  into  New  York  City  each 
day. 

A  series  of  three  FT  station-plat¬ 
form  posters  started  appearing  this 
month  and  is  slated  to  run  through 
June.  To  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
look  of  the  newspaper,  all  three 
poster  designs  are  executed  on  the 
FT’s  distinctive  pink  paper.  Each  one 
features  a  humorous  illustration  by 
Art  Glazer. 

The  campaign  coincides  with  a  ma¬ 
jor  direct-mail  circulation  drive.  The 
paper  will  also  have  free  samples  at 
a  number  of  commuter  stations  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign. 

The  Financial  Times  is  printed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  North  America  and  Japan,  and 
is  distributed  in  more  than  140  coun¬ 
tries  worldwide. 

AP  offers  service 
at  no  cost  to 
current  members 

The  Associated  Press  announced 
that  it  will  provide  the  AP  Stock- 
Quote  Hotline  service  at  no  continu¬ 
ing  cost  to  newspapers  receiving 
AP’s  highspeed  financial  market  list¬ 
ings. 

AP  StockQuote  Hotline,  the  cen¬ 


terpiece  of  AP’s  audiotex  services, 
provides  updates  on  more  than  9,000 
issues  on  the  New  York,  American 
and  NASDAQ  stock  markets.  In  June, 
information  on  mutual  fund,  money 
markets,  foreign  exchanges,  govern¬ 
ment  and  corporate  bonds  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  part  of  a  major  upgrade 
of  the  service. 

In  the  past,  AP  has  marketed  stock 
tables  for  print  and  telephone  services 
separately.  AP  has  been  distributing 
print  tables  since  1921  and  intro¬ 
duced  StockQuote  Hotline  in  1985 
for  newspapers  wishing  to  offer  mar¬ 
ket  information  by  phone.  Stock- 
Quote  Hotline  was  designed  to  work 
with  SelectStocks,  AP’s  customized  fi¬ 
nancial  market  tables,  which  are  used 
by  335  U.S.  newspapers. 

James  Wright  Brown 
award  winner  named 

The  Bronx,  N.Y.,  newspaper 
Riverdale  Press  has  received  this 
year’s  James  Wright  Brown  Public 
Service  Award. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  by 
the  Deadline  Club,  the  New  York 
City  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists. 

The  paper  was  recognized  for 
Karyn  Miller  Medzon’s  investigation 
of  a  medical  waste  incinerator. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  founder 
of  Editor  c6  Publisher,  and  carries 
with  it  a  $1,000  prize,  donated  by 
E&P  president  and  editor  Robert  U. 
Brown. 

Other  Deadline  Club  newspaper 
awards,  their  winners,  and  the  sto¬ 
ries  for  which  they  won  follow:  spot 


story/large  circulation  paper — New 
York  Newsday  for  coverage  of  a  late- 
night  subway  crash  (which  also  won 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot 
news  reporting);  series,  investigative 
reporting/large  circulation — the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice  for  “Harlem  Hospital  is 
Dying”;  feature  reporting/large  cir¬ 
culation — the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
“A  Shelter  for  Rage,  Fear,  Crack”; 
series,  investigative  reporting/small 
circulation — The  Advocate,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  for  “91 1  Affair”;  feature 
reporting/small  circulation — the  New 
York  Observer  for  selected  profiles; 
spot  news  photo — the  New  York  Post 
for  “The  Finest”;  feature  still  pho¬ 
to — the  New  York  Times  for  “Trick 
or  Treater  Waits  to  be  Frightened”; 
and  minority  issues  award — New 
York  Newsday  for  “The  New  Nueva 
York.” 

The  Deadline  Club  also  awarded 
two  $1,000  scholarships  to  out¬ 
standing  journalism  students, 
Michael  Levine  of  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Marianne  Sullivan  of 
Columbia  University. 

Audit  Bureau 
establishes  contest 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  established  a  “Funding  Your  Fu¬ 
ture”  essay  contest,  in  which  young 
media  professionals  in  advertising, 
marketing  or  publishing  can  win  a 
$2,000,  $1,500  or  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Winners  can  use  the  cash  prizes  for 
courses  taken  through  approved  in¬ 
dustry  seminars  or  at  an  accredited 
school  or  university. 
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to  an  auction,  it  does  so  in  such  a 
dramatic  fashion. 

Although  UPI,  which  has  been  op¬ 
erating  under  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy 
protection  since  Aug.  28,  1991,  has 
been  on  financially  precarious  turf  for 
years,  documents  filed  in  support  of 
its  motion  for  an  auction  paint  a  bleak 
fiscal  picture. 

“[T]he  value  of  the  debtor’s  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  going  concern,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  its  assets,  including  its 
name,  is  diminishing  in  value  and,  if 
the  sale  procedures  suggested  are  not 
approved,  the  assets  will  be  further 
diminished  in  value,”  UPI  stated  in 
its  legal  papers. 

“It  is  clear  that,  unless  the  assets 
are  sold  and  such  sale  is  approved  by 
this  court,  the  value  of  the  assets  will 
continue  to  decline  as  the  debtor  con¬ 
tinues  to  incur  administration  ex¬ 
penses  and  operating  losses.  The  sale 
of  the  assets  is  the  sole  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  available  to  the  debtor  and  its 
creditors.” 

Former  statements  from  UPI  man¬ 
agers  have  indicated  the  company 
had  hoped  to  break  even  at  least 
sometime  in  1992  —  some  even 
guessed  within  a  month  or  so  —  but 
now  its  filings  say  UPI  “has  been  un¬ 
able  to  cut  out  all  operating  losses 
and  it  projects  that  operations,  on  a 
cash  flow  basis,  may  break  even  in 
1993.” 

Further,  according  to  the  legal  doc¬ 
uments,  by  late  April  or  early  May, 
UPI  may  not  be  able  to  meet  its  on¬ 
going  administrative  costs. 

These  financial  projections  are  not 
a  complete  shock,  since  UPI  said  in 
a  March  4  hearing  on  extending  the 
exclusivity  period  for  filing  a  reor¬ 
ganization  plan  —  which  was  reject¬ 
ed  —  that  it  was  losing  $150,000  a 
month  and  had  only  enough  cash  to 
last  a  month  or  so  (E&P,  March  7, 
P.ll). 

The  latest  move,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  first  time  the  company  has 
put  a  tangible  deadline  on  a  sale  or 
shutdown. 

In  a  bulletin  to  members.  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild  president  Kevin  Keane 
said  the  union  remained  “optimistic 
that  its  value  will  be  recognized  and 
that  funding  to  secure  the  company’s 
future  will  surface.” 

UPI  executive  editor  Steve 
Geimann  sent  a  message  to  Uni- 
pressers  noting  that  talks  with  vari¬ 
ous  interested  parties  continued  “and 
the  auction  process  should  help  speed 


that  process  along  .  .  .  UPl’s  man¬ 
agement  believes  the  auction  will 
determine,  once  and  for  all,  who  will 
own  UPI.” 

UPI  has  been  looking  for  a  buyer 
since  October  1990,  when  parent 
company  Infotechnology  Inc.  cut  its 
financial  umbilical  cord. 

Since  then,  rumors  about  potential 
single  buyers  and  international  con¬ 
sortia  have  been  raised.  In  asking  for 
the  auction,  however,  UPI  said  it  did 
not  “currently  have  a  binding  offer 
to  purchase  the  assets.” 

Former  UPI  president  Milt  Ben¬ 
jamin  proposed  taking  over  the  wire 
service’s  operations  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but 
withdrew  his  bid  after  the  creditors 
committee  questioned  the  deal  (E&P, 
March  28,  P.ll). 

In  addition,  a  message  over  the  UPI 
Spanish-Ianguage  wire  in  March  said 
that  Venezuelan  media  magnate  Gus¬ 
tavo  Cisneros  was  leading  a  group 
that  included  an  Argentinean,  a  Mex¬ 
ican,  and  two  businessmen  from  the 
United  States  who  were  looking  to 
acquire  UPI’s  Latin  American  divi¬ 
sion.  That  report  could  not  be  inde¬ 
pendently  confirmed. 

At  a  staff  meeting  in  Washington 
April  28,  UPI  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  Pieter  VanBennekom, 
when  asked  if  current  ownership 
would  bid,  responded,  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  bar  them  from  doing  that.” 

When  asked  if  that  meant  “Then 
you’ll  have  the  company  back  with 
no  liabilities,  right?”  VanBennekom 
reportedly  replied,  “Stranger  things 
have  happened,”  according  to  notes 
from  the  meeting  sent  over  the  UPI 
message  wire. 

Bids  must  be  in  writing  and  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  one  day  before  the 
hearing.  Bidders  will  be  required  to 
deposit  at  least  15%  of  their  offer  at 
the  time  of  submission,  with  the  full 
amount  of  the  cash  portion  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  letter  of  credit  within  two 
days  after  the  hearing.  Closing  is  to 
be  no  more  than  three  days  after  the 
judge’s  order.  Deposits  from  reject¬ 
ed  bids  will  be  returned. 

In  its  court  papers,  UPI  listed  its 
assets  as:  all  tangible  and  intangible 
assets,  including  the  right  and  title  to 
its  name,  other  trademarks  and  trade 
names,  “and  the  good  will  associat¬ 
ed  therewith”;  customer  lists  and  oth¬ 
er  data,  and  unspecified  computer 
software  and  hardware;  communica¬ 
tions  equipment;  capital  stock  of 
United  Press  International  (U.K.) 
Ltd.;  and  contracts,  and  property  and 
equipment  leases. 

UPI  editor  Geimann  said  that  In¬ 
fotechnology  will  not  receive  any  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  since  it  is 


a  holder  of  equity  in  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  not  assets,  and  it  is  the  assets 
that  are  being  sold. 

In  addition,  he  said  a  previous  ar¬ 
rangement  that  would  have  awarded 
VanBennekom  a  percentage  of  the 
wire  service’s  sale  price  has  become 
void  in  light  of  the  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Further,  the  wire  service  has  left 
the  door  open  for  a  deal  prior  to  the 
auction,  with  language  in  the  court 
order  that  allows  the  company  to  pre¬ 
sent  for  judicial  approval  any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  that  may  be  presented 
before  May  1 1 . 


Conrad  Black 
selected  to  bid 
for  Daily  News 

Canadian  publisher  Conrad  Black 
has  been  selected  to  negotiate  to  buy 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Black  is  chairman  of  Hollinger 
Inc.,  the  Toronto  company  whose 
U.S.  subsidiary,  American  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  West  Frankfort  Ill.,  owns 
54  small  U.S.  dailies. 

Hollinger  got  the  nod  over  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  publisher  Mort 
Zuckerman. 

“We  felt  they  were  both  serious 
contenders,”  said  Tom  Hirschfeld,  a 
vice  president  of  Salomon  Brothers, 
the  paper’s  financial  adviser. 

The  selection,  from  two  proposals, 
of  Black  was  made  from  the  paper’s 
board  of  directors  and  a  working 
committee  of  Salomon,  creditors, 
unions,  and  the  court  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  late  Robert  Maxwell’s 
holdings 

The  groups  decided  it  would  be  too 
complicated  to  negotiate  with  two 
bidders  at  once,  Hirschfeld  said. 

So  it  set  aside  four  weeks  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  sale  with  Black.  Negotiations 
were  scheduled  to  begin  as  E&P  went 
to  press  this  week. 

The  Daily  News  filed  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  creditors  in  January  after 
Maxwell’s  mysterious  death  left  his 
empire  in  deep  financial  trouble. 

If  nothing  is  concluded  with  Black, 
the  Daily  News  can  pick  up  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Zuckerman  or  seek  a 
stand-alone  solution. 

The  proposals  did  not  make  fi¬ 
nancial  bids  but  addressed  in  gener¬ 
al  terms  how  unions  and  creditors 
would  be  dealt  with. 

Black  is  being  represented  by 
Veronis  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc.  of 
New  York. 

— George  Garneau 
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Bennack 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

pered  by  realism  and  founded  on  the 
belief  that  newspapers  have  the  will 
and  ability  to  adapt  to  changing 
times. 

Newspapers  have  survived  a  diffi¬ 
cult  two  or  three  recessionary  years. 
Proud  names  such  as  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  Arkansas  Gazette 
succumbed,  and  stalwarts  such  as  the 
New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Los  Angeles  Times  cut 
their  staffs.  Major  companies  such 
as  Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  have 
started  programs  designed  to  rethink 
and  reinvent  newspapers. 

“Clearly  newspapers  have  come 
through  a  difficult  period  in  the  re¬ 
cession  and  in  the  last  decade,  which 
has  been  one  of  introspection  and 
change,”  Bennack  said.  “I  think 
change  will  continue.  But  I  enter  the 
job  looking  forward  to  the  rest  of  my 
career  in  the  business  and  looking 
forward  with  a  significant  amount  of 
optimism.” 

What  makes  him  optimistic  about 
newspapers,  Bennack  says,  is  his  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  panoply  of  media  through 
Hearst,  which  owns  12  daily  papers, 
including  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  13  month¬ 
ly  magazines;  six  television  stations; 
six  radio  stations;  and  extensive  hold¬ 
ings  in  book  publishing,  trade  pub¬ 
lishing,  syndication,  and  cable  tele¬ 
vision  production. 

“I  believe  the  future  for  newspa¬ 
pers  is  secure  as  long  as  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  to  change.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  business  in  America 
spends  more  energy  looking  at  itself 
and  exploring  new  ways  to  capture 
and  serve  audiences  and  advertisers 
and  fulfilling  their  role  in  the  over¬ 
all  communication  of  information,” 
Bennack  said. 

Despite  competitive  challenges, 
readership  and  penetration  declines, 
and  problems  yet  to  come,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  find  answers,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  “this  generation  of  managers 
is  ready  to  look  at  problems,  to 
change  things,  to  create  new  revenue 
sources,  and  to  deal  with  decades- 
long  trends  and  do  what  is  required. 
With  all  the  introspection,  we  never 
strayed  from  the  concept  that  we  fur¬ 
nish  information  to  the  American 
public  in  depth  and  with  perspective 
and  understanding  and  interpretation 
that  no  one  else  does  quite  as  well.” 

Belying  his  apparent  openness  to 
change,  Bennack  succeeded  in  news¬ 
papers  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Born  and  raised  in  San  Antonio,  he 
served  as  a  U.S.  Army  sergeant  in 


post-war  Germany,  where  he  worked 
in  postal  operations.  He  attended  St. 
Mary’s  University  in  San  Antonio 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  with¬ 
out  earning  a  degree. 

His  first  and  last  newspaper  Job 
was  with  Hearst.  He  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Light  as  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  and  became  editor 
and  publisher  in  1967. 

In  1974  he  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Hearst 
newspapers  and  five  years  later  be¬ 
came  chief  executive  of  the  compa¬ 


ny  built  by  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Bennack,  who  lives  in  the  New 
York  area,  is  married,  has  five  grown 
daughters,  and  spends  his  leisure 
time  on  the  golf  course. 

Hartwig  to  head 
Hill  and  Knowiton 

Ron  Hartwig,  head  of  Hill  and 
Kncwlton’s  Los  Angeles  office  and 
Western  region,  was  named  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Hill 
and  Knowiton  USA. 
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Mike  Peters  wins  the  Reuben  honor 

The  editorial  cartoonist  and  ‘Mother  Goose  &  Grimm' 
creator  receives  the  award  at  a  D.C.  ceremony 


By  David  Astor 

Mike  Peters  has  won  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society’s  Reuben  Award 
as  “Cartoonist  of  the  Year.” 

The  editorial  cartoonist  and 
“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  creator 
received  the  peer-voted  prize  at  an 
April  25  ceremony  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

“This  is  a  great  honor,”  Peters  told 
the  more  than  400  NCS  members  and 
guests  at  the  National  Press  Club.  “I 
have  this  uncontrollable  urge  to  do  a 
one-handed  pushup!” 

Peters  did  not  repeat  Jack 
Palance’s  Oscar  night  performance, 
but  he  did  express  surprise  at  being 
chosen  as  the  46th  annual  Reuben 
recipient.  “I  can’t  believe  this!”  he 
exclaimed  when  first  coming  to  the 
podium.  “This  is  not  what  I  was  ex¬ 
pecting.” 

The  48-year-old  Peters  noted  that 
the  other  two  Reuben  finalists  — 
“Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite  and 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  creator 
Lynn  Johnston  —  are  among  the  “top 
cartoonists  in  the  country.” 

Johnston  and  Guisewite  are  with 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  while 
Peters  is  with  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  (TMS)  for  his  comic  and  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  for  his  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  editorial  cartoons. 


Mike  Peters 


Lynn  Johnston 


Peters,  after  thanking  his  family, 
related  a  story  he  has  told  previous¬ 
ly  in  public  about  an  English  teach¬ 


er  from  his  senior  year  at  a  Catholic 
military  school. 

The  St.  Louis  native  recalled  that 
this  teacher  thought  so  little  of  the 
picture-drawing  Peters’  academic 
abilities  that  he  stuck  him  in  the  last 
row  of  the  class,  near  the  windows. 

“Mr.  Morgan  called  this  his  ‘veg¬ 
etable  garden,’”  said  Peters.  “He  fig¬ 
ured  if  we  got  nothing  out  of  class, 
at  least  we  would  get  sunlight!” 

And  what  did  Mr.  Morgan  write 
in  Peters’  yearbook?  “You  had  bet¬ 
ter  start  growing  up  very  soon,  be¬ 
cause  —  remember  —  you  can’t  al¬ 
ways  draw  cartoons!” 

Johnston  —  who  became  the  only 
female  Reuben  recipient  when  the 
NCS  last  met  in  D.C.  six  years  ago  — 
did  win  a  newspaper  comic  strip  di¬ 
vision  award  several  minutes  earlier. 

“If  you  work  very  hard  at  some¬ 
thing  during  your  life,  you  get  an 
award  now  and  then,”  Johnston  told 
the  crowd,  “but  nothing  means  more 
than  this.” 

The  other  two  comic  strip  final¬ 
ists  were  “Overboard”  creator  Chip 
Dunham  of  Universal  and  “Arlo  and 
Janis”  creator  Jimmy  Johnson  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Coverage  of  the  Reuben  cere¬ 
mony  and  the  rest  of  the  April  24- 
26  NCS  gathering  will  continue  in 
next  week’s  issue. 


Trudeau  to  start  three-month  sabbatical  in  June 


“Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau  is  taking  his  second  sabbatical 
this  summer. 

During  the  June  7  to  September  5 
hiatus.  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
will  provide  Trudeau’s  1,400  daily 
and  Sunday  clients  with  “Doones¬ 
bury”  strips  that  first  ran  between 
1988  and  1990.  Newspapers  will  not 
be  charged. 

A  number  of  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
clients  had  complained  last  year 
about  paying  full  price  for  Bill  Wat- 
terson’s  reruns,  but  Universal  said 
this  was  not  the  prime  reason  for 


making  this  summer’s  “Doonesbury” 
comics  free. 

Syndicate  vice  president/editorial 
director  Lee  Salem  told  E&P  that 
sabbatical  rates  depend  on  the  com¬ 
ic  involved.  He  said  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  papers  paid  full  price  for 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  repeats  was  that 
these  strips  were  from  a  time  when 
Watterson  had  a  much  smaller  client 
list  —  meaning  the  vast  majority  of 
“C&H”  papers  were  publishing  the 
reruns  for  the  first  time.  But  Trudeau, 
continued  Salem,  already  had  most  of 
his  current  clients  when  the  1988-90 


strips  first  ran. 

Also,  said  the  Universal  executive, 
“it  was  Garry’s  feeling  that  we 
should  give  some  price  break.” 

Salem  reported  no  cancellations  as 
of  April  28,  although  he  said  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  clients  may  not  use 
the  “Doonesbury”  reruns  (which  will 
have  family  and  social  themes)  but 
then  resume  publishing  original 
Trudeau  comics  on  September  6. 
Salem  did  note  that  papers  have  the 
option  of  running  “Doonesbury” 
strips  from  other  years  besides  1988- 
90  if  they  access  them  from  their 
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own  files. 

The  1948-born  Trudeau  has  been 
doing  his  comic  since  1970,  with  the 
exception  of  a  previous  1983-84  sab¬ 
batical. 

“To  take  20  months  off  after  13 
years  and  three  months  after  eight 
years  is  not  something  that  is  in  any 
way  extreme,”  stated  Salem,  who  not¬ 
ed  that  Trudeau  has  a  more  exhaust¬ 
ing  schedule  than  most  comic  car¬ 
toonists  because  of  his  lead  time  of 
under  10  days. 

Salem  said  the  summer  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  good  time  for  Trudeau  to  take 
a  break  because  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  presidential  candidates 
have  been  “pretty  well  selected,”  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoon¬ 
ist  will  be  back  in  time  to  satirize  the 
fall  campaign. 

Also,  said  Salem,  the  summer  will 
allow  Trudeau  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  children  while  they  are  out 
of  school.  The  “Doonesbury”  creator 
also  plans  to  work  on  non-comic  strip 
creative  projects  during  the  sabbati¬ 
cal. 

Besides  Trudeau  and  Watterson, 
one  other  cartoonist  chose  to  take  a 
major  hiatus  in  recent  years.  That  was 
“The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary  Larson, 
who  is  also  with  Universal. 

— David  Astor 


LATS  will  offer  Gannett  material 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
will  market  news,  color  graphics,  and 
photos  from  Gannett  News  Service 
and  USA  Today  to  U.S.  newspapers. 

This  is  the  first  time  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  from  Gannett-owned  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  available  to  U.S.  papers 
outside  the  company,  according  to 
GNS  editor  Robert  Ritter,  who  an¬ 
nounced  the  agreement. 

LATS  has  represented  GNS  and 
USA  Today  in  countries  outside  the 
U.S.  since  last  September.  LATS 
president  Jesse  Levine  said  there  are 
subscribers  in  Canada,  Europe,  Asia, 
the  Mideast,  and  Central  and  South 
America. 

Eighty  other  Gannett  papers  be¬ 
sides  USA  Today  contribute  to  the 
service,  including  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit 
News,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
and  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union. 

Color  graphics  —  available  daily 
via  electronic  delivery  —  are  pro¬ 
duced  primarily  by  GNS,  USA  To¬ 
day,  and  the  Detroit  News.  Ritter  said 
plans  are  under  way  to  construct 


an  archive  consisting  of  more  than 
10,000  graphics. 

Kiplinger  columns 

Kiplinger’s  Personal  Finance 
Magazine  has  begun  offering  daily 
350-word  columns  written  especial¬ 
ly  for  newspapers. 

The  “Kiplinger’s  Money  Power” 
service  is  being  distributed  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
(NYTS). 

There  is  a  saving  and  investing 
column  on  Mondays,  a  taxes  and  re¬ 
tirement  planning  one  on  Tuesdays, 
a  family  finance  one  on  Wednesdays, 
a  kids  and  money  one  on  Thursdays, 
and  a  home,  car,  and  other  big-tick¬ 
et  purchases  one  on  Fridays. 

NYTS  is  also  offering  articles 
from  the  Kiplinger  magazine  as  well 
as  excerpts  from  Kiplinger  books 
from  time  to  time. 

Kiplinger  previously  syndicated 
condensed  stories  from  the  magazine 
via  the  Associated  Press  for  eight 
years. 


TEEING  OFF 


The  putting  grip 

The  proper  putting  grip  is 
made  easier  by  club 
manufacturers.  Flat 
places  in  the  handle  are 
aligned  at  right  angles  to 
the  putting  blade.  The 
“reverse  overlap  grip,” 
shown  here,  is  used  by 
the  majority  of  putters.  It 
allows  for  right  hand 
domination,  allows  both 
hands  to  work  as  one 
unit,  and  eliminates 
excessive,  and  usually 
unwanted,  wrist  action 
from  the  stroke. 


TEE  OFF  FOR  MORE  READERS 


A  new  golf  infographic  has  rolled  onto  Copley  News 
Service's  fairway,  and  it's  illustrated  by  the  Miami 
Herald's  award-winning  artist,  Dan  Clifford. 

Teeing  Off  offers  golfers  the  latest  tips  and  trends  on 
chipping,  pitching  and  putting.  It's  the  perfect  caddie  for 
more  readers. 


Teeing  Off  joins  our  popular  Sports  Trivia  comic  and 
Sports  Facts  infographic.  And  it's  available  in  our  weekly 
Sports  or  Fillers  &  Graphics  service. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free  sample. 

Order  today.  Increasing  readership  and  revenues  will 
be  a  hole  in  one. 


Post  Office  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


‘Guy  Stuff’  comic  strip  stars  young  singie  males 


“Guy  Stuff’  —  a  comic  focusing 
on  "the  living,  working,  and  dating 
habits  of  young  single  males  today” 
—  was  introduced  April  27  by  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate. 

Jim  Ryan’s  daily/Sunday  humor 
strip  stars  Sam  and  his  two  friends. 
Hank  and  Weasel,  who  all  “live  in  a 
world  of  fast  food  and  slow  social 
lives.” 

Sam  has  his  roots  in  a  Ryan  com¬ 
ic  called  “Lowlife  Scum,”  which  ran 
as  a  one-time  feature  in  the  Village 
Voice  in  1985  and  L.A.  Weekly  in 
1986. 

Since  then,  Ryan’s  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Jersey  Side  (Rodgers 
&  Cogswell,  1987)  and  The  ’70s:  Life 
in  a  Dumb  Decade  (Harmony  Books, 
1992). 

Ryan  combines  a  1982  fine  arts  de¬ 
gree  from  New  York  City’s  Parsons 
School  of  Design  with  experience  liv¬ 
ing  in  “a  series  of  dives”  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Manhattan’s  Lower  East  Side, 
and  Hoboken,  N.J.  He  has  worked  as 
a  truck  helper  for  a  messenger  com¬ 
pany,  gravestone  tracer,  sign  printer 
at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  and  bookcase 
salesman. 

The  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  native  was 
first  published  at  age  12,  when  an 
editorial  cartoon  he  did  about  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon  and  Watergate  appeared 
in  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle. 


Apartment  setting 

“Elliot’s  Apartment,”  a  weekly 
comic  for  real  estate  sections,  is  be¬ 
ing  self-syndicated. 

Darryl  Wiebe’s  strip  —  set  entire¬ 
ly  in  an  apartment  building  —  fea¬ 
tures  self-important  aspiring  writer 
Elliot  Escargot,  his  long-suffering 
girlfriend  Chloe,  his  bratty  nephew 
Scorchly,  an  “off-kilter”  custodian, 
and  others. 


£XTR*ORBlNARr  '  ROvfN6i  ^ 
tH£R£  I A  WBRY  eiUOT.  Y»0°H$  WARD  my 


TMCeC  UU'eA-HIV  \MOMEN 
1MtT)A«PAtE  MC.  HOM  AM 
I  SUPPOSED  TO  tlUtC  . 
^  TO  Them? 


SAME  AS  AnyBOOy: 

A  eoMPVMwrr 
breaks  THE  ICE. 


NICE 


WA4,TR*PPEP 
BENEATH  A 
MOUNTAINOP 
OUARTERS* 


WMAT  tRVi  fiND  HAul.eP  , 
I  HAPPENED  1  AWAYTMECOIN4TO 
next?  a  iETMEFBEt'.^ 


Sam’s  opening  line  hits  the  mark. 


Wiebe  —  whose  comic  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  publication  called  Home 
Renters  Guide  for  more  than  a  year 
—  is  based  at  301-1105  Ridgeway 
Ave.,  Coquitlam,  B.C.  V3J  1S8, 
Canada. 


On  entertainment 

A  comic  panel  called  “Star*Toons” 
has  been  created  by  film  director 


fv- Jy 


Part  of  a  Wiebe  strip. 


Stoller  with  a  well-known  face. 

Bryan  Michael  Stoller. 

The  weekly  cartoon  spoofs  enter¬ 
tainment  celebrities,  movies,  televi¬ 
sion  shows,  commercials,  music 
videos,  and  more. 

Originally  from  Canada,  Stoller  ar¬ 
rived  in  Los  Angeles  in  1981  to  at¬ 
tend  the  American  Film  Institute  as 
a  writer/director  fellow.  He  went  on 
to  write  and  direct  segments  for  var¬ 
ious  comedy  shows  —  including  TV 
Bloopers  &  Practical  Jokes  hosted  by 
Dick  Clark  and  Ed  McMahon  —  and 
direct  an  episode  of  Tales  From  the 
Darkside. 

Stoller  has  also  directed  Jerry 
Lewis  in  a  30-minute  documentary 


called  The  Making  of  Slapstick  and 
Rock  Hudson  in  the  Just  Like  Mag¬ 
ic  cable  movie,  and  been  involved  in 
numerous  other  projects.  One  of  them 
was  Undershorts:  A  Brief  Movie, 
which  he  produced,  directed,  and 
wrote  for  Paramount  Pictures. 

“Star*Toons”  started  April  20  with 
23  newspaper  clients  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  according  to  Stoller’ s  pub¬ 
licist.  On  April  1,  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  proclaimed  a  “Star*Toons 
Day”  in  Los  Angeles. 

Stoller  is  based  at  Telestar  Inter¬ 
national  Syndicate,  11101  Aqua 
Vista  St.,  Suite  103,  Studio  City, 
Calif.  91602. 


‘View’  gets  offered 

“Vitello’s  View,”  an  editorial  car¬ 
toon  drawn  specifically  for  weekly 
suburban  newspapers,  is  being  syn¬ 
dicated. 

Papers  can  choose  from  either  a 
weekly  general-interest  cartoon  or  a 
cartoon  customized  for  their  specif¬ 
ic  publication. 

The  award-winning  Alan  Vitello, 
who  already  has  several  clients  in 
Colorado,  has  been  a  humorous  il¬ 
lustrator  and  co-owner  of  a  greeting 
card  company  in  addition  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist. 

Vitello  —  based  at  P.O.  Box 


ftecxciEDi  mniewsT-niemv 
tecvcie 


Cartoon  has  ecologic  logic. 
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740175,  Arvada,  Colo.  80006  — 
graduated  from  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1986  after  majoring  in  fine 
arts  (graphic  design)  and  minoring 
in  political  science. 


Two  new  cartoons 

“Be  A  Sport”  and  “World  Wood- 
lore”  are  being  offered  by  American- 
International  Syndicate. 

The  two  comics  are  by  Jim 
Janeway,  a  cartoonist  who  runs  his 
own  art  studio  in  Canada. 

AIS  is  based  at  1324  N.  3rd  St., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 

Environmental  aid 

Garfield  is  teaming  up  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wildlife  Federation  in  a  con¬ 
test. 

Students  are  being  invited  to  start 
a  wildlife  habitat  in  their  schoolyards. 
The  winning  school  will  receive  a 
visit  from  the  cartoon  cat  and  other 
prizes,  and  two  runners-up  will  also 
be  named  after  the  November  1  con¬ 
test  deadline. 

“Garfield”  is  by  Jim  Davis  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate. 


‘Be  A  SportV'World  Woodlore’ 


'  NUL  TAAM  fOO  fMtliPfWC  efiAULS  in 
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No,  40U  Wont  6£  ( 

AN  EA6CE.  < 

...NdT  UNlf66  Noo 
UV£  (N  Trte  fA«uPP'N6S 

ANDHbuR  tb 
ONTbf  OF  ATiUe.  •w 


Part  of  the  ‘Shagg’  strip. 


Another  United  cartoonist,  Peter 
Guren,  created  a  special  “Ask  Shagg” 
comic  on  the  endangered  Philippine 
eagle  on  April  12.  The  kid-oriented 
strip  suggested  that  readers  join  a 
“Find  a  Nest  —  Adopt  an  Eagle”  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  Conservation 
International  organization. 

A  comic  incentive 

“Flomey’s  Neighborhood”  comic 
strip  characters  are  pictured  on  pa¬ 


per  money  earned  by  Detroit  public 
middle  school  students  for  doing 
their  work  and  behaving  well. 

Students  must  also  solve  various 
problems  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
bills  before  the  money  can  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  fictional  “Bank  of  the 
Hood,”  according  to  a  story  in  the 
Detroit  News,  where  Frank  Watson’s 
comic  appears. 

Those  students  with  the  most 
“Homey  Cash”  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  will  receive  plaques  and 
be  acknowledged  at  school  assem¬ 
blies. 


‘Buckets’  now  one 

“The  Buckets”  by  Scott  Stantis  of 
Tribune  Media  Services  reached  its 
first  anniversary  on  April  22. 

The  daily/Sunday  comic  strip  (see 
E&P,  April  20,  1991)  focuses  on  an 
overworked  couple  dealing  with  two 
high-energy  kids.  Stantis  will  soon 
focus  on  the  Ms.  Bucket  character’s 
return  to  a  paid  job. 

Clients  include  the  Albuquerque 
Journal,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Denver  Post,  and 
New  York  Daily  News. 


Maturity  News  Service  brings  your  readers  the  many 
faces  of  our  maturing  society  with  insightful, 
entertaining  and  well-balanced  reporting: 

Exclusive  stories  on  important  political  and  social  issues 

Advice  columns  on  contemporary  grandparenting,  managing  money, 
staying  fit  and  enjoying  leisure  time 

Profiles  of  enduring  show  biz  legends  and  celebrity  interviews 
Timely  polls,  investigative  series  and  seasonal  packages 
Light-hearted  pieces  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  growing  older 
Computer  graphics,  illustrations,  cartoons  and  photos 


MNS  -  a  comprehensive  service  for  your  older  readers. 

To  sample  Maturity  News  Service,  please  call  jeanne  DeSimone  at 

800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


SS  UNITED  FEATURE 
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than  the  four  it  sold  in  1986.  It  is 
also  busy  with  appraisals,  consulting, 
and  estate  planning. 

Several  brokers  pointed  to  grow¬ 
ing  business  in  group-to-group  sales 
or  swaps,  as  opposed  to  the  long  trend 
of  small  private  owners  selling  to 
publicly  traded  chains.  Only  two  of 
seven  dailies  sold  last  year  were  sold 
by  private  families;  the  rest  were 
group-to-group  transactions. 

For  the  future,  there  is  wide  agree¬ 
ment  that  prices  paid  for  newspapers 
will  rise  when  economic  conditions 
improve,  but  they  will  probably  nev¬ 
er  reach  the  peaks  of  the  198()s  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unique  circumstances  at 
the  time. 

There  were  recent  signs  newspa¬ 
pers  may  be  snapping  back  to  pros¬ 
perity.  First-quarter  1992  earnings 
have  improved  for  some  publicly 
traded  companies. 

John  A.  Park  Jr.  said  he  has  not 
seen  business  so  weak  since  his  first 
newspaper  deal  in  1955.  His  son, 
who  used  to  work  full  time  with  John 
A.  Park  Jr.  &  Son  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
works  only  occasionally. 

“It’s  a  bit  slow,  but  I  expect  it  to 
pick  up,”  Park  said.  “The  economy 
is  moving,  and  that’s  going  to  change 
the  picture  some.” 

Brokers — and  newspapers — say 
the  aging  of  the  Baby  Boom  genera¬ 
tion  is  good  for  newspapers,  because 
as  people  age,  they  read  more,  and 
Boomers  are  avid  buyers.  And  that 
makes  newspapers  a  good  invest¬ 
ments. 

“We  definitely  feel  newspaper 
prices  are  firming  and  we  are  already 
noticing  an  increase  in  activity,  in  the 
number  of  buyers  looking  at  proper¬ 
ties  and  the  numbers  of  sellers  con¬ 
templating  going  to  market,”  said 
Van  Essen.  “It’s  not  rushing  back  by 
any  means,  but  there  is  a  bit  more 
activity.” 

Citing  pent-up  demand  from  large 
companies  with  cash  reserves,  he 
said  a  number  of  deals  in  the  works 
could  yield  results  later  this  year. 

“As  the  economy  improves,  sell¬ 
ers  whose  heads  are  in  the  dream 
state  of  1987  clouds  will  come  down 
to  ’90s  prices,”  Marcus  predicts. 

“Fundamentally  the  industry  is 
sound.  There  aren’t  many  buyers  who 
lost  total  confidence  in  the  industry,” 
Van  Essen  said.  How  soon  and  how 
far  prices  come  back  is  anybody’s 
guess,  he  says. 

Singleton,  who  bought  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  News  Miner  earlier 
this  year,  sees  no  change  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  newspapers  until  after  at  least 
one  full  year  of  higher  advertising 
and  profits. 

“It’s  just  at  a  standstill  until  the 
economy  improves,”  he  said. 


Dealing 

( Continued  from  page  18) 

Courier-Journal,  Detroit  News, 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Des  Moines  Register,  Houston  Post, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Denver  Post. 

Last  year,  after  two  years  of  re¬ 
cession,  many  of  the  newspaper 
“deals”  were  actually  closures.  The 
Gazette  and  Times  Herald  folded  last 
year — ^joining  more  than  a  dozen  oth¬ 
er  dailies  so  squeezed  by  falling  rev¬ 
enues  and  unable  to  sell  going  busi¬ 
nesses  that  they  closed  their  doors, 
merged,  or  sold  their  names  to  their 
competitors. 

Singleton’s  Denver  Post  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  both  in  fiercely  competi¬ 
tive  markets,  were  forced  to  renego¬ 
tiate  heavy  debts  to  their  former  own¬ 
ers. 

While  nobody  is  mourning  pub¬ 
licly  about  the  slowdown  of  inde¬ 
pendent  publishers — about  300  left 
out  of  1,600  dailies — selling  out  to 
groups,  virtually  everybody  blames 
the  economy  for  the  current  status  of 
fewer  newspaper  transactions  and 
lower  prices. 

As  the  recession  takes  its  toll  on 
revenues  and  cash  flows,  frequent 
guages  of  determining  price,  news¬ 
papers  become  less  attractive  to  buy¬ 
ers.  That  lowers  prices.  With  prices 
down,  potential  sellers  are  less  mo¬ 
tivated,  preferring  to  wait  for  higher 
prices. 

Deal  makers  say  the  gap  has  grown 
between  what  sellers  are  asking  and 
what  buyers  are  offering. 

Newspaper  groups  most  likely  to 
buy  say  they  are  willing  but  prices 
have  not  come  down  enough. 

A  healthy  paper  that  sold  for  four 
or  five  times  its  annual  revenues  a 
few  years  ago  might  fetch  Just  two  or 
three  times  revenues  today,  brokers 
say.  And  revenues  have  grown  little 
in  the  past  couple  of  years.  A  paper 
facing  stiff  competition  might  attract 
one  year’s  worth  of  revenues,  or  less. 

In  terms  of  cash  flow  —  defined  as 
the  sum  of  operating  earnings,  de¬ 
preciation,  and  amortization  —  pa¬ 
pers  that  sold  for  12  to  15  times  their 
annual  cash  flow  might  sell  for  eight 
to  10  times  cash  flow  today. 

Problem  papers  in  competitive 
markets  can  sell  for  annual  rev¬ 
enues — or  less,  brokers  warn. 

Sealed  bid  auctions  are  history. 

For  weeklies,  prices  of  twice  an¬ 
nual  revenues  a  few  years  ago  have 
fallen  by  half. 

Though  their  business  has  cooled, 
people  who  make  a  living  selling 
newspaper  still  compete. 
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Traditional  brokers,  small  one-  or 
two-person  shops  specializing  in 
newspapers,  and  large  investment 
banking  houses,  major  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  with  units  dedicated  to  me¬ 
dia  transactions  and  sometimes  with 
corporate  financing  ability,  are  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  wings. 

“Now  it’s  even,”  Singleton  says. 
“Neither  one  of  them  have  any  busi¬ 
ness.” 

One  of  the  biggest  wheeler-deal¬ 
ers  of  the  ’  80s,  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc., 
has  weathered  the  calm,  but  not 
painlessly.  It  halved  the  staff  at  its 
New  York  headquarters  and  ventured 
into  selling  hotels  and  resorts  before 
reverting  to  its  core  business  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  With  about 
25  people  on  staff,  it  remains  the 
largest  advisory  firm  specializing  in 
media,  says  vice  president  Drew  Mar¬ 
cus. 

“Even  though  volume  is  down,  we 
have  maintained  market  share,”  he 
said. 

In  the  ’80s  he  could  advise  sellers 
that  they  would  never  get  more  for 
their  papers. 

“Now  we  can’t  make  that  state¬ 
ment,”  he  says. 

Ansbacher  has  made  up  for  some 
lost  business  by  dealing  in  book  pub¬ 
lishing  properties,  niche  publica¬ 
tions,  and  trade  shows. 

While  business  is  slow  for  Robert 
Bolitho  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  he  is  still 
busy,  working  longer  to  close  a  deal, 
and  doing  appraisals  and  consulting. 
The  departure  of  a  partner  was  unre¬ 
lated  to  business  conditions,  he  said. 

A  sale  that  might  have  taken  three 
months  to  close  a  few  years  ago  takes 
a  year  and  three  months  these  days, 
Bolitho  said.  Buyers  are  looking 
harder  at  properties  and  legal  mat¬ 
ters  take  far  longer. 

“The  caution  flag  is  up  every¬ 
where,”  he  says. 

A  self-described  conservative  with 
30  years  in  the  business,  Bolitho  says 
he  shunned  the  “wild  deals”  of  the 
go-go  ’80s  and  his  business,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1923,  has  learned  how  to 
weather  slow  times. 

Jim  Rutherfurd,  a  director  in  the 
media  group  at  First  Boston  Corp., 
said  his  group  has  been  “as  busy  as 
ever”  providing  financial  advice,  re¬ 
financings,  and  stock  offerings. 

“We  have  not  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  sales,”  he  said. 

Owen  Van  Essen,  executive  vice 
president  of  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  As¬ 
sociates,  said  his  company’s  volume 
has  shifted  toward  smaller  transac¬ 
tions  and  weekly  groups  in  the  last 
few  years. 

With  twice  as  many  brokers,  four, 
as  it  had  five  years  ago,  the  compa¬ 
ny  sold  more  dailies  last  year,  seven. 
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Olympics 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


Like  many  papers,  the  Detroit 
News  will  send  two  reporters  to 
Barcelona,  just  as  it  did  for  Al¬ 
bertville. 

In  Denver,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  is  sending  three  journalists, 
but  they  will  be  part  of  a  bigger  team, 
the  Scripps-Howard  News  Service. 

“The  idea  is  that  the  Olympics  is 
just  too  big  for  just  a  couple  of  guys 
to  cover,  and  that’s  what  most  pa¬ 
pers  end  up  with,”  News  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Barry  Forbis  said. 

Scripps  will  be  sending  12  or  13 
reporters,  two  editors,  and  a  staffer 
who  will  function  as  both  an  editor 
and  technician,  Forbis  said. 

“We  need  to  offer  our  [Scripps] 
newspapers  and  our  other  clients  a 
good  overall  package.  This  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  kind  of  event  that  sells  the 
news  service,”  he  said. 

“We  are  not  going  to  be  at  every¬ 
thing,”  Forbis  said,  “but  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  cover  everything  by  the  time 
the  Games  are  over.” 


Execution 

(Continued  from  page  89) 


and  the  Marin  Independent  Journal, 
which  was  designated  as  the  home¬ 
town  paper.  San  Quentin  is  in  Marin 
County  across  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Other  state  papers  were  to  compete 
for  seats  through  a  lottery.  The  Capi¬ 
tol  Correspondents  Association  in 
Sacramento  voted  against  the  state’s 
selection  system. 

The  Examiner,  which  lost  in  the  lot¬ 
tery,  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Corrections  to  have  Lar¬ 
ry  Hatfield  admitted  to  the  witness 
room.  The  newspaper  contended  that 
excluding  it  from  the  witness  list  was 
“irrational”  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  major  afternoon  paper  that 
could  provide  full,  same-day  execu¬ 
tion  coverage  in  all  of  its  editions. 

Marin  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Beverly  Savitt  agreed  and  Hat¬ 
field  was  in.  His  presence  kept  intact 
the  Examiner’s  record  of  having  cov¬ 
ered  every  execution  in  San 
Quentin’s  history. 


Dividend 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.,  declared  a  100  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  payable  July 
10  to  shareholders  of  record  as  of 
June  25. 


50  years  as 
a  tabioid 


Workshop 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  cel¬ 
ebrating  50  years  as  a  tabloid. 

The  tabloid  format  made  its  first 
appearance  on  April  13,  1942. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  was 
born  in  1 859  and  was  Colorado’s  first 
newspaper. 


( Continued  from  page  14  ) 


an  association  nearly  twice  ANPA’s 
size.  NAA’s  $35  million  budget  and 
staff  of  224  compare  with  ANPA’s 
$18  million  budget  and  154  staffers. 

ANPA  has  never  disclosed  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Black’s  compensation,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  by  law  ANPA,  as 
a  non-profit  association,  is  required 
to  disclose  executive  pay  and  other 
financial  data  to  the  IRS  and  to  make 
the  information  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  association. 

When  she  was  hired.  Black  told  re¬ 
porters  only  that  she  was  not  taking 
a  pay  cut  from  her  $600,000  USA  To¬ 
day  salary. 

She  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Bennack  said  NAA  intends  to  meet 
its  IRS  reporting  obligations  but  gave 
no  explanation  for  not  disclosing  ben¬ 
efits  and  allowances  sooner. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth — chairman  of 
Freedom  Forum,  which  hired  Fried- 
heim,  and  former  chairman  of  ANPA 
and  Gannett  Co. — always  defended 
his  multimillion  paychecks  from 
Gannett,  and  his  lavish  spending  at 
Freedom  Forum,  on  the  theory  that 
good  managers  deserve  top  pay. 

The  man  who  founded  —  and 
named  Black  publisher  of  —  USA 
Today,  which  has  cost  Gannett  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  failed 
to  earn  an  annual  profit  in  10  years, 
said  of  ANPA’s  executive  pay: 

“The  last  organization  in  the  world 
that  ought  to  keep  information  like 
that  secret  is  a  media  organization, 
don’t  you  think?” 

Sports  wire  opens 
Chicago  office 

The  Sports  Network,  an  interna¬ 
tional  sports  wire  service,  announced 
the  opening  of  a  Chicago  bureau  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Anthony  Gar- 
gano,  senior  staff  writer  recently 
relocated  from  the  organization’s 
headquarters  in  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


( Continued  from  page  26) 


results  from  failure  to  stick  with  one 
idea  per  sentence.  As  a  result,  sen¬ 
tences  often  run  on  and  on,  piling  up 
details  likely  to  overwhelm  the  most 
determined  readers. 

Jargon,  gobbledygook,  and  pre¬ 
tentious  word  choices  can  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  of  course.  The  ultimate 
culprit,  as  with  all  the  demons  that 
damage  readability,  is  our  failure  to 
write  in  the  way  that  average  Amer¬ 
icans  communicate. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  fewer  and  few¬ 
er  of  them,  in  percentage  terms,  read 
newspapers  every  day.  That  sad 
trend,  in  the  long  run,  is  far  more  se¬ 
rious  than  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  lap. 


Racing 


( Continued  from  page  63) 


years  ago,”  he  added. 

Garden  State’s  Fidati  and  Geri 
Mercer,  publicity  coordinator  at 
Philadelphia  Park,  agree  that  news¬ 
paper  coverage  has  fallen  off,  but 
Fidati  attributes  part  of  this  to  the 
overlapping  of  racing  programs  at  lo¬ 
cal  tracks. 

When  he  covered  racing  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  the  now-defunct 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  from  1969  to 
1981,  he  recalled,  all  three  Philadel¬ 
phia  papers  staffed  the  tracks,  but 
only  one  track  was  running  at  a  time. 

“As  a  racing  writer,  you  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  circuit  you  traveled.  The  year 
opened  at  Garden  State,  then  came 
Atlantic  City,  Philadelphia,  and  fi¬ 
nally  Delaware,”  he  said. 

Now  Garden  State  has  throughbred 
racing  three  nights  and  two  after¬ 
noons  a  week  in  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year,  while  Philadelphia  Park 
has  racing  five  days  a  week  year- 
round  and  Delaware  and  Atlantic  City 
weigh  in  come  spring  and  summer. 

SRDS  ‘transferred’ 
by  Macmillan 

Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service 
(SRDS)  has  been  “transferred”  by 
Macmillan  Inc.  to  Official  Airline 
Guides  Inc.  No  terms  were  disclosed. 

OAG  is  the  leading  provider  of  air¬ 
line  schedule  and  fare  information 
targeted  to  businesses,  business  trav¬ 
elers,  and  the  travel  industry.  SRDS 
is  a  compiler  and  publisher  of  media 
and  marketing  information  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers. 
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View 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Joseph  W.  Ostrow 
Executive  vice  president. 
Worldwide  media  director, 
Foote  Cone  &  Belding  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc. 

If  newspapers  grasp  the  inherent 
values  of  the  changed  technology,  I 
believe  they  can  become  even  more 
important  than  they  have  been.  In 
many  ways  they  are  the  databases  of 
local  communities  and  if  they  can 
take  advantage  of  what  that  repre¬ 
sents,  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  repackage  and  sell  those  databas¬ 
es  to  consumers  and  advertisers. 

They  have  the  opportunity  to 
repackage  by  subject  matter,  time 
frame,  or  geography,  among  other 


factors,  and  create  databases  that  can 
be  available  for  access  by  any  num¬ 
ber  of  facilities.  It  could  be  a  tele¬ 
phone  company,  a  cable  system,  or 
the  newspaper  itself.  In  effect  they 
would  become  the  information  source 
for  a  community,  which  is  what  they 
have  always  been. 

This  will  not  be  a  replacement  for 
newspapers  but  an  adjunct  to  them 
as  they  continue  to  publish  with  cer¬ 
tain  modifications.  I  believe  there 
will  be  less  emphasis  on  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  more  on  services.  Packag¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  for  identifiable  tar¬ 
get  groups  will  make  it  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  advertisers.  Advertising  will 
continue  to  place  increased  empha¬ 
sis  on  accountability.  The  closer  you 
get  to  a  specific  target  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  better. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
rethinking  about  the  entire  process 


before  advertising  will  see  the  glo¬ 
ry  days  again.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
better  -’nderstanding  of  targeting 
and  a  b.5tter  partnership  between 
newspaper,  advertiser,  and  agen¬ 
cy.  Too  much  of  an  adversarial  re¬ 
lationship  has  existed  in  the  past. 
Substantial  benefits  can  result  from 
working  closer  together.  What  we 
are  looking  for  is  help  in  extract¬ 
ing  the  utmost  values  from  news¬ 
papers  to  help  our  clients.  If  there 
are  other  facets  in  their  corporate 
structure  we  can  use,  all  the  better. 

Newspapers  have  put  themselves 
in  a  box;  they  need  to  recognize 
they  are  more  than  printers  of 
newsprint.  They  should  open  their 
eyes  to  what  they  are.  They  are  the 
birth-to-death  database  of  a  com¬ 
munity  and  they  must  learn  to  use 
that  to  help  agencies  and  marketers 
accomplish  their  goals. 


Gossip 


( Continued  from  page  38) 


are  reluctant  to  write  about  certain 
topics.  For  example,  all  shy  away 
from  reporting  on  a  public  figure’s 
health  status  or  his  or  her  private 
family  matters. 

Still,  as  DiGiacomo  noted,  not  re¬ 
porting  information  can  be  just  as 
murky  an  area. 

He  related  that  the  Post  had  re¬ 
cently  looked  into  a  tip  that  pop  mu¬ 
sic  star  Janet  Jackson  was  being 
stalked  by  a  crazed  person. 

An  associate  of  the  singer  urged 
the  paper  not  to  report  the  story,  for 
security  reasons.  DiGiacomo  and  his 
colleagues  eventually  determined  that, 
although  a  restraining  order — a  pub¬ 
lic  document — had  been  filed  against 
the  suspect,  running  the  item  might, 
indeed,  have  done  some  damage. 

Shortly  thereafter,  however,  a  su¬ 
permarket  tabloid  splashed  the  story 
on  its  pages,  he  pointed  out. 

Gabler  asked  if  the  columnists  felt 
that  they  were  in  a  competitive  situ¬ 
ation  with  the  tabloids. 

DiGiacomo  observed  that  those 
papers  have  “an  edge”  because  they 
pay  for  stories — adding  that  he 
wished  the  Post  could  do  the  same. 

He  noted  that,  while  the  tabs  may 
have  a  credibility  problem  because 
of  their  frequent  embellishment,  re¬ 
cent  episodes  have  put  them  in  the 
spotlight.  Case  in  point:  The  Star, 
which  published  the  name  of  William 
Kennedy  Smith  accuser  Patricia  Bow¬ 
man  and  divulged  Gennifer  Flowers’ 
allegations  about  Bill  Clinton. 

DiGiacomo  suggested  that  main¬ 
stream  daily  newspapers  might  be 


taking  some  pointers  from  their  step- 
cousins. 

“I  think  th  U  they  are  really  push¬ 
ing  the  edge,”  he  said  of  the  tabs,  “and 
I  think  that  a  lot  of  papers  are  fol¬ 
lowing  or  thinking  about  following.” 


Gossip  about 
gossip  columnist 

What  would  a  story  about  gossip 
columnists  be  without  a  little  gos¬ 
sip — about  a  columnist? 

Liz  Smith,  the  venerable  colum¬ 
nist  for  Newsday  and  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  Syndicate,  was  scheduled 
to  speak  at  the  Center  for  Communi¬ 
cation  forum,  but  had  to  cancel  at  the 
last  minute. 

The  reason?  According  to  an  orga¬ 
nizer  of  the  panel.  Smith  was  called 
to  California  to  work  on  a  movie  in 
which  she  has  a  small  part. 

A  spokesperson  for  Smith  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  columnist  will  play 
herself  in  the  upcoming  film,  Buffy, 
the  Vampire  Slayer. 

— Tony  Case 


Political 

newsletter 

The  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald 
has  started  a  four-page,  twice-a- 
month  political  newsletter  with  an 
initial  free  mailing  to  35,000  prospec¬ 
tive  subscribers. 

The  North  Dakota  Intelligencer 
will  be  sold  by  subscription  only, 
with  a  regular  price  of  $44  annually. 

—  AP 


Student  paper 
enters  100th  year 

The  Daily  Tar  Heel,  the  student- 
produced  newspaper  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
has  begun  its  100th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  by  kicking  off  a  yearlong 
$100,000  fund-raising  campaign. 

The  newspaper’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  set  the  goal  for  the  Daily  Tar 
Heel  Centennial  Campaign  at  a  Jan¬ 
uary  meeting,  and  will  use  the  funds 
raised  to  establish  an  endowment  for 
modernizing  equipment  and  produc¬ 
tion  capabilities.  The  newspaper, 
which  turned  99  on  Feb.  24,  will  rely 
mostly  on  its  own  alumni  to  con¬ 
tribute. 

The  Daily  Tar  Heel  incorporated 
and  attained  an  educational  tax  ex¬ 
emption  in  1989  separate  from  the 
university.  Previously,  donors  wish¬ 
ing  to  give  to  the  newspaper  had  to 
do  so  through  university  channels. 
Now  tax-exempt  contributions  can  be 
made  directly  to  the  DTH. 

General  manager  Kevin  Schwartz, 
the  campaign  committee’s  executive 
director,  said  the  paper  plans  a  cele¬ 
bration-reunion  dinner  party  for 
spring  1993,  in  concert  with  Jour¬ 
nalism  Days  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

In  addition,  a  100th  birthday  com¬ 
memorative  issue  will  be  published 
in  February  1993  and  special  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  given  during  the  year 
to  looking  back  on  events  the  paper 
covered  during  its  first  hundred  years 
and  how  they  shaped  the  university. 

Information  about  progress  of  the 
campaign  and  other  DTH  news  will 
be  sent  via  an  alumni  newsletter. 
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Over  250,000  Newspaper  Facts  in  Seven  Easy-to-Use  Sections! 


SECTION  I:  Directory  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  data  on  location,  population,  circulation,  advertising  rates,  names  of 
executives;  newspapers  published  for  national  distribution;  newspaper  groups;  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  newspaper  plants. 

SECTION  II:  Location,  publication  days,  circulation,  names  of  publishers  and  editors,  advertising  rates  of  non-daily  newspapers 
and  those  serving  college,  trade,  ethnic,  black,  professional  or  other  specialized  audiences. 

SECTION  III:  Complete  directories  of  Canadian  daily  newspapers;  Canadian  newspaper  groups;  data  on  weekly  and  ethnic 
papers  published  in  Canada. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  Near 
East  and  Asia  with  circulation  information,  rates  and  other  data. 

SECTION  V:  News  services,  feature  syndicates,  comic  section  groups,  magazine  sections  and  art  and  map  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equipment,  suppliers  and  services  for  all  newspaper  departments.  Newspaper 
suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equipment,  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  newspapers.  Data  on  trade  unions,  pay  scales. 


SECTION  VII;  National  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names,  address 
and  telephone  of  branches  and  lists  of  newspapers  represented. 

Promotion  and  circulation  services,  brokers  and 
appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  film,  ad  and  press 
clubs,  newspaper  associations,  journalism  schools, 
newsprint  statistics,  journalism  awards. 

FRONT  PAGES:  Ready  reconers  of  advertising 
rates  and  circulations  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
annual  newspaper  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space 
buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily  newspapers.  Newspaper 
Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU™  System 
and  mechanical  equipment  abbreviations. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  YearBook  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P 
and  mail  it  along  with  your  payment  tO: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 

N.Y.  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 

***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Associatiorr  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


REALIZE  UNEARNED  REVENUE. 
900/800  #’S  AVAIUBLE  FOR 
“LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR" 

AS  SEEN  IN  NEWSWEEK.  CALL 
IAN,  1  (800)  776-4426. 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Montlily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  l-8(X)-322-5101. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 


FAMILYIPARENTING 

Just  a  spoonful  of  humor  helps  the 
philosophy  go  down,  in  the  most 
delightful  way.  “FAMILY  MATTERS” 
from  every  angle.  Written  by  a  physi¬ 
cian,  mother  of  4.  Well  received  weekly 
in  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93105.  (805) 
682-8844;  FAX  (805)  682-6499. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  ^nior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


TEENSIENTERTAINMENT 

KIDS/TEENS/ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  features  week¬ 
ly  600-700  word  intenriews  (w/photo) 
with  big-name  stars  from  TV,  movies 
and  recording  industry.  5th  Year. 

Call  (617)  255-0123. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Sp^ialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


INVESTORS  WANTED 

Largest  circulating  Irish-American 
newspaper  in  the  west  is  seeking  work¬ 
ing  partner  or  buyer.  Bill  Teufel,  9 
Vicente  Terrace,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90401.  (213)  393-3162. 
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MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


3-State  general  interest  magazine. 
20-years-old.  $85,000  firm.  218  E. 
Main,  Niles,  Ml  49120. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach.  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  (Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St..  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 
Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas.  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)643-1863 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair.  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 

Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Our  Firm  Established  1923 

POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

83-YEAR-OLD  weekly  near  recreation 
wonderland  in  booming  northwest. 
Draw  allows  comfortable  life  for 
husband-wife  operators  and  children. 
$75,000;  terms  available.  Box  540, 
Parma,  ID  83660. 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bil 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  weekly  and  print 
shop  in  premier  northern  California 
location.  1991  revenue  $367 M.  Price 
$325M  including  2  unit  Goss  press. 
Reply  to  PMR,  1660  School  St.,  Mora- 
ga,  CA  94556. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Southern  California  weekly  in  affluent 
area.  Asking  gross  of  $1.2  million.  This 
upscale  location  is  ideal  for  a  buyer 
looking  for  that  special  spot  to  live  and 
work.  Some  terms  available.  Respond  to 
Box  5804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERFECT  JOB.  PERFECT  CLIMATE  IN 
WINE  COUNTRY:  Upscale  tabloid 
(18,000  circ.)  with  magazine  format  in 
fast  growing  area,  30  miles  south  of  San 
Jose,  60  miles  from  Monterey  and 
Carmel.  Can  be  operated  by  one  ^rson 
(excellent  for  husband/wife  team!)  from 
home  office  with  Mac  computer,  laser, 
and  nearby  contract  newspaper  printing 
plant.  Fast  track  profit  record.  Ripe  to 
go  from  every  two  months  to  monthly.  A 
blockbuster  challenge  and  FUN  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  lot  of  freedom!  (408) 
778-2317.  $150,000. 


NATIONAL  squash  racquets  newsletter. 
Please  contact  Hank  Katten,  205  West 
Walk,  West  Haven,  CT  06516.  Tel. 
(203)  933-7705. 


ZONE  8  historically  established  coun^ 
seat  weekly  (S)  with  tourist  guide  in 
diversified  stable  employment  econom¬ 
ic  base  location  near  ski  center.  Profit¬ 
able  growth  market.  $1.2  million  gross 
with  real  estate  priced  at  $2  million 
with  50%  down  payment.  Terms  negoti¬ 
able.  No  brokers.  Must  prove  financial 
abili^  prior  to  disclosure.  Reply  to:  Box 
5805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

RETIRING  and  want  to  leave  your  news¬ 
paper  in  good  hands,  but  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  selling  to  a  chain?  Let’s  get 
together.  Community-oriented 
publisher  with  high  journalistic  stan¬ 
dards  desires  to  purchase  a  small  daily 
or  paid  weekly.  Primary  concern  is  that 
property  is  In  desirable  location  and 
plays  a  viable  role  in  the  growth  and  well 
being  of  the  community  it  serves.  Box 
5817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  weekly  or  monthly  wanted; 
Prefer  rural. 

Fax  details  to  (219)  845-0477. 


RESEARCH  AID 

Do  you  know  where  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 

Telegram  is  available  online?  Which 

online  papers  report  on  Orange  County, 

CA?  Which  parts  of  the  papers  are 

online  and  which  are  not?  Find  answers 

in  the  new  directory  NEWSPAPERS 

ONLINE  from  BiblioData.  Order  for  $85 

or  send  for  sample  pages:  (617) 

444-1154  or  FAX  (617)  449-4584. 

When  power  leads  man  to 
arrogance,  poetry  reminds 
him  of  his  limitations. 
When  power  narrows  the 
area  of  a  man’s  concern, 
poetry  reminds  him  of  the 
richness  and  diversity  of 
his  existence.  When  power 
corrupts,  poetry  cleanses. 
John  F.  Kennedy 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1992 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALWAYS  SEHING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CIRCULATION  III  ; 

Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast  i 

(214)  352-1123  ! 

John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS.  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing,  Market  Research  and  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
l-(800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TELE-SALES  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
NEWSPAPER  SALES  PROFESSIONAL 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Since  1980 
Call  1  (800)  347-1474 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call;  (714)  665-7298 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges,  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(800)  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  Presidential 
campaigns,  business  issues.  Congress, 
federal  policies.  For  Assistance,  Call  PR 
ON-LINE,  (202)  347-8918. 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Improve  accuracy,  accountability, 
productivity,  timeliness. 

FRED  BREWER 
POST-PRESS  OPERATIONS 
(508)  867-7290 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2, 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRINTING  SERVICES 


COMMERCIAL  PRINT  QUOTES-FAST! 
"COMQUOTE"  computes  everything 
Runs  Lotus  123/IBM  PC 
Profitable  quotes  everytime 
E.  Slingland  (201)  838-8800 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


2  Each  Magnacraft  1530  labeling 
machine,  multi-wide  heads.  1  (800) 
527-1668.  Ask  for  Tom  or  Scott. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  j  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

FOR  SALE 

1  Signode  Power  Strapping  Machine 
MLN-2A.  $3,000.  Contact  Sammy 
Lopez,  Ruidoso  News,  PO  Box  128, 
Ruidoso,  NM  88345. 

"KANSA"  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 
REMANUFACTUREO  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

PHOTOTYPESETT/NG 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


GE  Press  drives-60  HP  motors 
8-12  units/folder  -  from  24K 
Call  (505)  294-0450 


OVER  2<M>00  PARTS. 


LINr  SYSTEM 
323-1200 


Hook  up  with  Customer  Parts’ 
Parts-Link  computer-to-computer 
orider  entry  system.  It  gives  you 
instant  access  to  our  press  parts 
(data  base,  so  you  can  order  Goss' 
press  parts,  check  prices  and 
inventory,  and  look  up  the  status 
on  standing  orders.  You  can  place 
orders  easily,  and  you  get  dis¬ 
counted  prices.  We’ve  made  it  as 
much  like  putting  our  Goss  parts  in¬ 
ventory  into  your  personal  computer 


as  we  could.  Call  us  for  a  detailed 
brochure.  Customer  Parts,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation,  Continental 
U.S.:  (800)  323-1200.  Illinois,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Canada:  (708)  850-5600. 
Fax:  (708)  850-5763.  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 


.  .where  science  gets  down  to  business 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


lt‘9  N»w  -  M‘9  Hf  II 
11  X 17  Laser  Printer 
400  DPI  -  Adob*  PS  L0v*l  2 
Th«  pric*  you\*  bMn  waiting  for 
$4,550.00 

90  Day  Pans  4  Labor  Wity 
OS  Bob  Wabar  (216)  831-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-TYPE/8973 


FOR  SALE 

HASTECH  EQUIPMENT 

3HS-58S  with  5-300  mb  drives 
14  PLTs 
7  Graphic  tables 
4  Edit  Ills 
1  Edit  IV 

All  equipment  is  in  good  working  order 
with  many  spare  parts.  For  sale  as 
complete  systems  or.  if  necessary,  in 
pieces.  Please  contact: 

Frank  0’ Hearn 
Computer  Sendees  Manager 
Asbury  Park  Press 
3601  Hwy.  66 
Neptune,  NJ  07754 
(908)  922-6000,  ext.  2311 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SSC  Half  and  Quarter  page 
folder.  Air  Former,  Number  SSC-2r4 
with  Fincor  60  horsepower  drive. 

Goss  SC  Half  and  Quarter  page  folder, 
double  parallel  fold  and  cross  perfer- 
ator.  Number  SC-909  with  Fincor  60 
horserxrwer  drive 

Goss  S(1  Half  and  Quarter  page  folder. 
Number  SC-1109 

Goss  SC  Half  and  Quarter  page  folder. 
Number  SC-959 
CONTACT:  DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC 
MACHINES.  INC. 

(800)  346-6119  FAX  (717)  362-4165 


HARRIS  V15A  four  units 
Brush  DAMPENG  JF15  folder  50HP 
7-unit  Goss  (kwrimunity  SSC  units 
SC  folder  D.P.  60  HP  plus  community 
folder  with  custom  3  knife  trimmer 
Either  as  is  or  rebuilt 
Goss  Suburban  folders 
Goss  suburban  units  1500  series  and 
900  series. 

1  Goss  Community  3  color  21  1/2”  cut¬ 
off  unit 

Jim  Estes  (510)443-2400 
Fax  (510)  443-0452 


NAPP  plate  making  equipment,  2  Star- 
lites  Model  1018000  Serial  Nos.  027, 
037-2  NAPP  NP80  Model  1026000 
(quick  release  brushes)  Serial  Nos. 
009,  010-1  NAPP  NP20  Model 
1022000  Serial  No.  018.  Excellent 
Condition.  Contact:  Lonnie  Snyder, 
(908)  454-6865. 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  ^uipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Ciall  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  3/u  1985  Goss  Community; 
8/u  rebuilt  1975  Harris  V25;  2/u  Harris 
VI 5A  w/50  HP  drive;  5/u  RZ300. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 


DOUBLE  &  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES  PRINTERS  FOR  SALE:  Two  Printware 
METRO  22  3/4,  unit  additions  7201Q  Laser  Imagers  &  two 

METRO  22  3/4,  6-unit.  4-half  deck  7201G  Zip  Rip  Image  Processors.  Units 

METRO  5-unit,  2-half  deck,  1-4/C  are  less  than  a  year  old.  have  new  drums 

METRO  22,  10-unit,  1-half  deck  &  MAC  compatible.  Will  print  up  to  8 

METRO  22.  5-unit.  3-half  deck  Pages  per  minute  at  1200  x  600  dpi. 

MAN  4/2,  4-unit.  2-half  deck  Original  combination  was  $15,000  - 

COLORMAN  35,  22.  6-four-color  asking  $6,000.  Contact  Claudette. 

URBANITE  22  3/4,  6-unit,  1-3/C  Bellevue  Leader,  PO  Box  1219, 

SSC  22  3/4,  4-unit,  plus  3/C  Bellevue,  NE  68005.  (402)  733-7300. 

SC  22  3/4,  4-unit,  plus  3/C 

COMMUNITY,  4-unit,  6-web  folder  SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

Ai  TADCD  Ai  TA  ^  210L  Color  Scaoner.  Excel,  condi- 

rihli  w  ikoH  Midwest  newspaper.  $75,000 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669  system  ready.  Bob  (708)  885-0698. 

Goss  Cosmo  Press,  1974,  4  units.  Good  R.Z.  4050E  Color  Scanner.  Excel  cond 
running  condition.  Hi-Res  to  Mac  capability,  much  more. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. _ $20,000  Bob  Casper  (708)  885-0698. 

irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We*ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  with  an  attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll 
discard  your  reply. 


Seven  units  Goss  Mark  II 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  V 
3:2  subway  delivery  folder 
Two  half-decks 
Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 

Ten  units  Goss  Mark  I 

Two,  2:1  double  delivery  folders 

Three  half-decks 

Two  color  humps 

Cut-oH:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 

Both  presses  will  be  available  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  1992. 

Contact:  Frederick  K.  McCann 
Copley  Newspapers 
(619)  454-0411 


PRINTERS 


HELP 

WANTED 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Communication  Department  needs 
faculty  member  for  Fall  1992  to  advise 
university  newspaper  and  yearbook, 
also  teach  journalism  courses.  Docto¬ 
rate  preferr^,  masters  required.  Salary 
and  rank  are  "open.”  Professional  and 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Compu¬ 
ter  and  desktop  publishing  ability 
required.  The  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  is  located  in  modern  Self  Hall, 
which  houses  production  facilities,  two 
audio  production  rooms,  and  an  FM 
radio  station  affiliated  with  NPR.  The 
department  has  200  majors  in  commu¬ 
nication  and  a  minor  in  journalism. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
three  current  letters  of  reference  to: 
Personnel  Sen/ices,  Jacksonville  State 
University.  700  Pelham  Road  N.  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Alabama  36265-9982.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applications:  May  25,  1992,  or 
until  suitable  candidates  are  selected. 
EEO/AA  Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  to  direct  modest  journal¬ 
ism  program  at  respected  private 
University  in  the  South.  Minimum  of  10 
years'  experience  on  a  Metropolitan 
daily  required.  Advanced  degree  desir¬ 
able,  but  solid  journalistic  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  wide  publishing  range  is 
preferred.  Some  teaching  experience  at 
college  level  or  other  evidence  of  ability 
to  work  with  young  people  helpful. 
Tenure-track  appointment  to  begin  in 
fall  of  1993.  Duties  to  include  teaching 
three  of  the  following  basic  journalism 
courses  each  semester:  News  writing, 
copyediting,  feature  article  and  editor¬ 
ial  writing,  ethics,  history  of  journalism. 
Additional  duties  include  advising 
student  newspaper  and  magazine. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  resume  by  June  1  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Barry  Maine,  English  Department 
Chair,  c/o  Office  of  the  Provost,  Wake- 
Forest  University,  Winston-Salem,  NC 
27109.  An  Equal  Opportunity/  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COO  FOR  100,000  circulation  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  1.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  areas  of  finance  and  market¬ 
ing  required  as  well  as  good  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  People-oriented  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume  with  salary 
expectations,  in  complete  confidence, 
to  Box  5812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Colorado 
daily.  Joint  news  and  numbers  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Strong  paper,  great 
setting.  (303)  925-2221,  7-9:30  am 
MDT  only  or  PO  Box  DD,  Aspen,  CO 
81612. _ 

PUBLISHER  POSITION  with  Zone  5 
weekly.  Advertising  sales  background 
required.  Great  benefits  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Horizon  House  Publications,  Inc.,  a 
publisher  of  technical  and  scientific 
books  and  trade  magazines,  seeks  a 
dynamic,  experienced  publisher, 
preferably  with  a  technical  background, 
to  direct  the  development  of  new 
communications  and  computer  maga¬ 
zines.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
team  leader  who  has  managed  editorial, 
promotion  and,  most  importantly,  sales 
staffs.  Experience  in  formulating 
budgets  and  managing  a  profit  center  to 
achieve  budget  goals  is  required.  Inter¬ 
ested  individuals  should  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  President, 
Horizon  House  Publications,  Inc.,  685 
Canton  St.,  Norwood,  MA  02062. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

STRONG  GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted 
by  East  Coast  medium-sized  daily  and 
Sunday.  Solid  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  management  required. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Confidentiality  respected.  Box 
5813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES/MANAGER 

Weekly.  1800  businesses.  Salary  plus 
commission.  30  miles  north  of  Boston. 
Call  (508)  975-7175. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northern  Michigan  daily  needs  organ¬ 
ized  professional  with  proven  marketing 
and  sales  development  record.  Must  be 
teacher,  motivator  and  friend  to  tired 
staff  in  flat,  competitive  market.  Future 
publishing  job  possible.  Box  5791, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
A  proven  advertising  sales  leader  who 
can  develop  and  train  a  20  member 
staff  to  sell  in  a  multi-competitive  mark¬ 
et.  This  30,000,  7  day  daily  in  Zone  2 
publishes  a  TMC  and  several  auxiliary 
products.  We  are  looking  to  strengthen 
our  mix  of  publications  aimed  at  gaining 
market  share.  Reply  giving  full  details 
of  relevant  job  experience  with  a  narra¬ 
tive  on  career  expectations  to  Box 
5798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We're  looking  for  a  creative  person  with 
management  experience  who  can  pro¬ 
gress  with  a  seven-day  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  team.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  S.L.  Asbach, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

A  Zone  3  daily  of  approximately  50,000 
seeks  an  individual  to  lead  the  efforts  of 
the  retail,  classified  and  service  staffs. 
Responsibilities  include  staff  develop¬ 
ment,  budgeting,  sales  presentations, 
team  management,  and  project  devel¬ 
opment.  The  position,  depending  upon 
your  experience  and  q^ualifications, 
offers  a  salary  of  $40-$45,000,  plus 
bonus,  profit-sharing,  and  benefits. 
Please  send  application,  resume  and 
reference  to  Box  5776,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGING 
PROFESSIONALS 

The  Oakland  Tribune  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  Roz  Black  has  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  Advertising 
Department.  The  Trib’s  ad  team  is 
committed  to  excellence  in  serving 
advertisers  and  readers  in  this  uniquely 
challenging  market.  We're  looking  for  a 
few  good  people  to  round  out  our  effort. 

If  you  have  solid  retail  and/or  classified 
advertising  management  experience, 
with  a  demonstrable  track  record,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation 
plan  and  competitive  benefit  package  in 
an  innovative  sales  environment  where 
new  ideas  are  encouraged.  Qualified 
candidates  please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  tO: 

The  Oakland  Tribune 
Attn:  Roz  Black,  Director  of  Advertising 
PO  Box  24304 
Oakland,  CA  94623 
_ EOE,  M/F/H/V _ 

The  only  limit  to  our  reali¬ 
zation  of  tomorrow  will  be 
our  doubts  of  today. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  &  TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  the  best  and . 

We  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

We  are  a  500,000  circulation,  dynam¬ 
ic,  large  and  growing  newspaper  chain 
located  in  New  York  who  seeks  a  person 
who  is  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of 
telemarketing  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  excellent  business  skills,  entre¬ 
preneurial  spirit,  a  sense  of  vision  and 
daring  as  well  as  great  with  people.  We 
have  a  fast  paced,  highly  competitive 
environment  and  a  computerized  classi¬ 
fied  system  that  will  be  number  one. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation 
and  benefits  package  plus  incentives.  If 
you're  the  best  and  willing  to  relocate, 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Marks-Roiland  Communications,  Inc., 
26  Jericho  Turnpike,  Jericho,  NY 
11753,  Attn:  Personnel  Department. 

GULF  COAST  OF  FLORIDA 

Award-winning  large  twice-weekly 
needs  aggressive  Advertising  Manager 
who  combines  hands-on  skills  with 
innovative  promotional  and  sales  ideas. 
Company  has  daily  and  weeklies  in  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  markets  in  the 
country.  Send  resume  to  Bob  Vedder, 
The  Venice  Gondolier,  200  East  Venice 
Avenue,  Venice,  FL  34285. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  a  New 
York  Times  Company  newspaper,  seeks 
an  aggressive,  results-oriented  profes¬ 
sional  to  manage  and  direct  its  Retail 
Advertising  Department.  We  are  a  daily 
with  over  100,000  circulation  located 
on  the  desirable  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida. 
The  qualified  individual  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  newspaper  sales 
management  experience,  excellent 
motivational  skills,  and  a  history  of 
outstanding  results. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume, 
including  salary  history  tO:  Box  5802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Times  Leader,  a  Capital  Cities/ABC, 
Inc.  newspaper  with  49,000  daily  and 
62,000  Sunday  circulation,  seeks  an 
experienced  sales  manager  to  lead  its 
retail  advertising  staff. 

Does  this  sound  like  you?  -Working  in 
one  of  the  few  competitive  markets 
where  there  are  two  dailies  and  three 
Sunday  newspapers;  -Working  for  a 
newspaper  that  has  made  the  transition 
fom  ad-picker-uppers  to  selling  with 
market  research  using  the  The  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  software;  -Leading  a  group  that  has 
the  support  of  a  Co-Op,  Special 
Sections,  Graphic  Arts  and  Services 
Departments,  personal  sales  assistants, 
car  phones  and  accessibility  to  eight 
Apple  Macintosh's  every  day? 

If  you  have  answered  “yes"  to  all  of  the 
above  I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
working  with  a  group  of  ad  managers 
that  have  professionalism,  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  personal  growth  through  self¬ 
ambition  as  common  characteristics 
and  making  things  happen  as  standard 
operating  procedure.  Send  me  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  right  away! 

Dennis  J.  Sheely,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711-0250.  EOE, 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

Between  two  evils  I  always 

pick  the  one  I  never  tried 

before. 

Mae  West 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 
TV  Update  seeks  an  aggressive  dynamic 
individual  located  in  the  northeast  with 
at  least  ten  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Ad  Director  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Good  communication 
skills  a  must.  Extensive  travel  through¬ 
out  the  northeast  required.  Strong 
compensation  package  offered.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  5818,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIEDITORIAL 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR/ 
GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Good-sized  daily  is  looking  for  exper¬ 
ienced  magazine  editor  and  graphics 
artist  designer  to  start  up  a  new  weekly 
family  magazine  focusing  on  health, 
fitness,  recreation  and  general  family 
life.  Macintosh  experience  a  must  for 
artist  and  preferred  for  editor.  Send 
resume,  layout  clips  and  references  to 
Box  5819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Daily  and  Sunday  (67,000)  suburban 
needs  graphic  artist  with  skills  in  Free¬ 
hand,  Quark  and  White  Knight.  Page 
design  skills  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  James  Pitrone,  Graphics 
Editor,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
8400  Rte.  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057. 


GRAPHICS/ILLUSTRATION.  Create 
maps,  charts,  infographics  and  illustra¬ 
tion  for  190,000  daily  in  the  beautiful 
capital  city  of  Texas.  Three  years  daily 
newspaper  experience,  strong  illustra¬ 
tion  skills,  FreeHand  user  preferred. 
Evening,  weekend  work  shifts  required. 
Resume,  samples  (no  calls,  please)  to: 
Mark  Freistedt,  Graphics  Director, 
Austin  American-Statesman,  305 
South  Congress  Ave.,  Austin,  TX 
78704. 


GRAPHICS  MANAGER  FOR 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Applicants  should  have  experience  with 
newspaper  design,  and  will  be  expected 
to  build  ads  as  well  as  help  the  editor 
design  and  layout  pages.  Applicant 
should  be  a  team  player  and  should 
easily  adapt  to  the  needs  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  during  and  after  the  start-up  of  a 
new  product  in  a  competitive 
environment. 

Applicant  should  have  at  least  three 
years  experience  working  with  the 
Macintosh  computer  in  desktop 
publishing. 

Respond  to  PO  Box  233,  Mays  Landing, 
NJ  08330. 


CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  ZONE  MANAGER 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Single  Copy  Zone  Manager  to  help 
manage  our  independent  contractor 
delivery  force.  Qualified  candidates 
must  be  innovative  and  aggressive  to 
excel  in  Los  Angeles  competitive  news¬ 
paper  market.  One  to  two  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  helpful.  Bilingual 
(Spanish)  is  a  plus. 

The  Daily  News  offers  an  excellent 
salary,  MBO,  plus  benefits.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  resume  to: 

Daily  News 
Attn:  David  Lack 
Single  Copy  Sales  Manager 
PO  Box  4200 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365-4200 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Relentless  promoter:  Willing  to  give  it 
all  to  get  a  new  start,  big  distribution 
area:  240x150  miles.  Lots  of  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors.  We're  15M  and  want 
to  be  20M. 

$40,000/year  plus  incentives. 
Interested:  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  with  cover  letter  to: 
The  Independent,  PO  Box  1210, 
Gallup,  NM  87305. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
Data  Processing  Manager  needed  to 
oversee  all  computer  operations  for  a 
strong  suburban  newspaper  and  metro¬ 
politan  shopper.  We  desire  knowledge 
of  Macintosh  newspaper  production 
systems  (specifically  DTI  software), 
business  systems  (specifically  Collier 
Jackson  software)  running  on  an  HP 
3000  series  machine.  PC  Novell 
network  experience  also  desired. 
Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Excellent  management 
and  communications  skills  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Reply  in  confidence  to:  Cox  Arizo¬ 
na  Publications,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1547, 
Mesa,  AZ  8521  1.  Attn:  Jana 
Priedigkeit. 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 
MAJOR  midwest  metropolitan  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  an  experienced  programmer  for 
our  systems  department.  Candidate 
must  have  systems  management,  clas¬ 
sified,  STYL  experience  on  SI  I  systems. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Bette  Kinder,  Systems 
Director,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202. _ 

Poetry:  The  impish  attempt 
to  paint  the  color  of  the 
wind. 

Maxwell  Bodenheim 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AN  A1  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Orange  County  Register's  job  freeze 
of  1991  has  thawed,  so  we're  interested 
in  hearing  from  talented  people  who 
want  to  explore  career  opportunities  at 
one  of  America's  most  innovative  news¬ 
papers.  We  have  immediate  openings 
for:  reporters,  copy  editors,  graphic 
artists,  assigning  and  news  editors,  and 
designers. 

The  Orange  County  Register  has  a 
strong  commitment  to  increasing  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  newsroom.  If  you  think  you 
can  help  us  continue  our  dominance  of 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
newspaper  markets,  send  a  resume, 
work  samples,  and  brief  cover  letter  to: 

Catherine  Boesche 
Ma  nager/ Ad  m  i  n  i  strat  ion 
The  Orange  County  Register 
PO  Box  11626 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92711 


APPLY  QUICK  -  Nashville  Business 
Journal,  a  weekly  business  publication 
in  Tennessee's  capital  city,  seeks 
managing  editor  to  lead  10-person 
staff.  At  least  7  years  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  (related  experience  considered). 
Must  have  at  least  three  years  editing, 
managing  experience.  Need  hard¬ 
working  editor,  motivator,  manager,  and 
coach  with  eye  toward  graphics  Call 
Roger  Shirley,  Editor  at  (615) 
254-9154.  Resumes  should  be  sent 
ASAP  to  PO  Box  23229,  Nashville,  TN 
37202.  Overnight  to  One  Church  Street 
37201. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarihur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  at  least 
5  years  experience  wanted  for  some  real 
(northern  exposure)  in  one  of  the  last 
great  newspaper  wars  in  the  country. 
You'll  direct  special  projects  and  guide 
reporters  to  improve  their  writing.  You'll 
n^  to  be  aggressive,  motivate  and  a 
natural  leader  with  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  In  return,  you'll  get  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  helping  a  talented  staff  get 
even  better.  Send  resume,  clips  and  a 
cover  letter  telling  us  why  you're  the  one 
to  Ms.  Jerry  Cox,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/News,  The  Anchorage  Times, 
Box  100040,  Anchorage,  AK 
99510-0040.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ASSISTANT  DESK  CHIEF.  Must  have 
STRONG  DESIGN  SKILLS.  A  chance  to 
make  a  difference  at  a  newspaper  on 
the  verge  of  a  technological  revolution. 
Resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  your  five  best  pages  to  Dave 
Cuzzolina,  Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box 
2008,  Altoona,  PA  16603.  A  7-day, 
36,000  PM. 


REPORTER 

Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
prestigious  Westchester,  NY  community 
seeks  ace  reporter.  Must  have  hard 
news  experience  with  the  versatility  to 
handle  features,  brites  and  profiles  in  a 
clear  and  engaging  shle.  We  need  a 
team  player  who  will  flesh  out  stories 
and  write  accurate  and  insightful  arti¬ 
cles.  If  you're  also  well  organized  and 
can  meet  deadlines,  send  resume  and 
clips  to  Executive  Editor,  The  Scarsdale 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  418,  Scarsdale,  NY 
10583. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  -  for  20,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  50  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Must  be  accurate,  write  well,  under¬ 
stand  business  and  be  able  to  generate 
good  story  ideas.  Will  also  write  some 
news  stories  for  city  desk.  Send  clips 
and  resumes  to  Rick  Jensen/Kathleen 
L'Ecluse,  The  Daily  Republic,  PO  Box 
47,  Fairfield,  CA  94533. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  Please 
send  clips,  resume  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island  Packet, 
PO  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC 
29938.  (No  phone  calls,  please). 


EXPERIENCED  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 
Applicant  must  be  hard-working,  crea¬ 
tive^  ethical,  a  team  player,  able  to 
adapt  and  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  experience  as  an  editor.  Applic¬ 
ant  should  be  prepared  to  direct  an 
editorial  staff  during  and  after  a  start-up 
process  in  a  competitive  environment. 
The  applicant  should  be  committed  to 
the  idea  of  a  community  newspaper. 
Respond  to  PO  Box  233,  Mays  Landing, 
NJ  08330. 


FOOD  EDITOR  with  experience  wanted 
at  Zone  6  (230,000  S)  daily.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  demonstrate  kitchen 
savvy,  entertaining  and  nutrition.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Box  5809, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR  -  Medium-sized 
Midwestern  PM  daily  is  looking  for  a 
leader  to  set  the  tone  in  our  graphics 
and  photo  presentations.  Must  have  at 
least  two  years'  experience  on  Macin¬ 
tosh,  and  be  familiar  with  Freehand 
Illustrator,  McDraw  and  Quark  Express 
programs.  Must  be  able  to  produce 
accurate,  attractive  graphics  on  dead¬ 
line.  Send  a  letter  describing  your 
approach  to  graphics  and  design,  along 
with  a  resume  and  a  few  samples  of  your 
best  work  to  Box  5797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  with  award¬ 
winning,  resort-town  weekly  for  reporter 
with  two  years'  experience.  Focus  on 
government  and  planning.  $350/week 
plus  benefits.  Jackson  Hole  News,  Box 
7445,  Jackson,  WY  83001. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


COPY  EDITOR 

News  department  of  active  daily  in 
Northwest  New  Jersey.  Must  act  accu¬ 
rately  when  you  know  and  ask  when  you 
don’t.  Layout  skills.  Macintosh  know¬ 
how  offer  more  responsibility.  Coverage 
area  rural-suburban,  yet  near  NY  metro. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  history  to 
Kent  Roeder.  Editor.  New  Jersey 
Herald.  2  Spring  St..  Newton,  NJ 
07860. 


COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 
Quick,  careful  and  accurate  copy  editor 
needed  for  medium  size  Midwestern  PM 
daily.  Must  have  knack  for  writing  head¬ 
lines;  a  flair  for  design  is  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPUTY  METRO  EDITOR 
The  No.  2  editor  in  a  67  member  staff 
of  editors  and  reporters  responsible  for 
statewide  and  local  news  coverage. 
Both  the  city  desk  and  an  eight  bureau 
state  and  regional  staff  report  to 
METRO.  Strong  editing  and  supervisory 
skills  sought.  Will  supervise  about  eight 
reporters  and  must  have  ability  to 
conceive  and  execute  projects.  Compu¬ 
ter  project  literacy  a  plus.  Will  work  as 
night  duty  officer  and  must  be  able  to 
make  quick,  and  correct,  judgments. 
Fill  in  for  metro  editor.  Contact  Price 
Patton,  Palm  Beach  Post,  2751  South 
Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. 


DESIGN  EDITOR  -  Aggressive,  growing 
North  Jersey  daily  seeks  newsroom 
leader  responsible  for  graphics  and 
eventual  redesign.  Good  pMple  skills 
are  essential  as  well  as  an  ability  to  work 
with  news  editors,  photographers  and 
composing  room  personnel.  Mac  skills 
and  page  design  experience  are 
required.  Resume,  samples  to  D.M. 
Levine,  Editor,  The  Herald  &  News,  988 
Main  Ave.,  Passaic,  NJ  07055. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

For  Friday  Tabloid  covering  southern 
California.  Looking  for  energetic  person 
with  broad  knowledge  of  music,  movies, 
family  recreation  as  well  as  design 
skills,  bright  head  writing.  Send  work 
samples,  resume  to  Sally  Ann  Maas, 
AME,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  top-50 
Midwestern  daily.  Sharp  thinker  and 
graceful,  clear  writer.  Help  a  conserva¬ 
tive  editorial  page  puncture  buffoonery 
and  promote  traditional  values  while 
occasionally  taking  a  liberal  stand.  No 
application  acknowledged  unless 
accompanied  by  five  to  ten  samples  of 
the  applicant’s  newspaper  writing, 
preferably  editorials  or  opinion 
columns.  Please  reply  to  Box  5801, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  The  Press-Courier  is  an 
18,000  circulation  daily  publication. 
Oxnard  is  a  coastal  community  located 
60  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  Very 
competitive  market.  Opportunity  due  to 
upcoming  retirement  of  Editor  after  23 
years  in  position.  Responsibilities 
include  ability  to  manage  and  motivate 
30  staff  members  in  all  aspects  of 
editorial;  write  editorials,  columns  and 
features.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Jerry  Scott,  Publisher,  The 
Press-Courier,  300  W.  9th  St.,  Oxnard, 
CA  93030. _ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISTS 
The  nation’s  largest  environmental  and 
safety  publisher  of  newsletters  and 
magazines  is  growing  rapidly  in  our 
southwest  corporate  offices  and 
Washington,  DC  bureau.  We  seek  exper¬ 
ienced  reporters  and  editors  who  want 
to  move  up.  We  offer  a  fast-paced,  chal¬ 
lenging  career  opportunity  that  can  lead 
up  to  top  compensation,  travel  and 
personal  satisfaction.  Send  resume  and 
compensation  requirements  to;  Box 
5787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Maine’s  capital  newspaper.  The 
Kennebec  Journal,  is  seeking  to  fill  its 
top  news  executive  position.  The 
successful  candidate  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  head-level  job  will  be  responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  the  news  and  photo 
content  of  the  paper  and  reports  directly 
to  the  publisher.  We’re  looking  for  a  real 
pro  with  a  proven  background  in  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  and  management  skills. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  plus 
attractive  MBO  bonus  plan.  Send  letter 
of  application  and  resume  by  May  15 
to:  Vicki  Crawford,  Personnel  Manager, 
Kennebec  Journal,  PO  Box  1052, 
Augusta,  ME  04332-1052. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  Zone  8  metro  daily 
wants  to  update  news  reporter  files. 
Fluent  Spanish  desirable.  Send  five 
recent  clips  with  resume  to  Box  5808, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  REPORTER 

The  biggest  paper  in  Northwest 
Missouri  (45,000)  needs  a  sharp, 
aggressive  repr^er.  Minimum  two  years 
covering  hard  news  on  a  daily.  You'll 
work  with  a  young,  hustling  staff  with 
high  tech  support.  Send  resume,  your 
best  6  clips  and  references  to  Nancy 
Gaarder,  City  Editor,  News-Press,  Box 
29,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502-0029. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Versatile  page-designer 
sought  for  small,  Mac-paginated  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  package  strong  wire 
pages,  pitch  in  on  local,  feature  pages 
and  write  great  headlines  on  tight  dead¬ 
lines.  Letter,  resume,  5  samples  pages 
to  Jamie  Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest.  CA  93555. 
Job  opens  June  1. 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

Prestigious  (New  York  City)  quarterly 
serving  world  leaders  seeks  leader  for  its 
editorial  department.  Strong  manage¬ 
ment,  creative  and  presentation  skills 
necessary.  Broad  knowledge  of  world 
events,  leaders  in  business,  finance  and 
government.  Send  resume  to  LEADERS 
Magazine,  59  E.  54th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10022. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Alaska’s  fastest  growing  daily  newspap¬ 
er  has  immediate  opening  for  a  proven 
editor  to  lead  a  10  person  sports  copy 
desk.  Five  years  experience  required. 
Headlines,  copy,  layout  skills  vital; 
pagination  experience  a  big  plus.  Must 
be  energetic,  creative,  competitive. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  to 
Ruddy  Pinkston,  The  Anchorage  Times, 
PO  Box  100040,  Anchorage,  AK 
95510-0040.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  needs  an  experienced  Copy 
Editor/Designer  who’s  ready  to  teach. 
You’ll  be  one  of  four  faculty  instructors 
on  the  news  desk  of  our  teaching  news¬ 
paper,  the  Columbia  Missourian.  We 
offer  hard  work,  salary  in  upper  $20s, 
but  great  students  and  a  chance  to 
pursue  advanced  degree.  Send  letter 
and  resume  by  May  15  to  George 
Kennedy,  Search  Committee  Chairman, 
Box  838,  Columbia,  MO  65205. 


ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 

For  southern  California  165,000  daily. 
Working  primarily  for  weekend  tabloid 
covering  nightclubs,  music,  recreation, 
but  should  be  be  knowledgeable,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  facets  of  enterainment. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Sally  Ann  Maas, 
AME,  The  Press- Enterprise,  PO  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 

It’s  not  easy  taking  my  prob¬ 
lems  one  at  a  time  when 
they  refuse  to  get  in  line. 

Ashleigh  Brillant 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
(circulation  200,000)  needs  a  picture 
editor.  The  paper  is  changing  over  to 
color  with  help  of  $300  milTion  worth  of 
new  offset  presses.  We  need  someone 
with  picture  editing  experience  who  has 
also  worked  Autokon  and  Scitex  systems, 
dial-up  access  to  Reuters  and  many 
other  electronic  tools  necessary.  Send 
resumes  to  Everett  W.  Faircloth,  Photo 
Editor,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  7788,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101. 
(215)  854-5785. 


TWO  SMALL  DAILIES  on  Coasts  of 
Northern  Michigan  need  versatile  jour¬ 
nalists  for  reporting,  sports,  page 
design.  Mac  and  Quark  experience 
helpful.  Advancement  possible.  Call 
Rip  Woodin,(906)  632-2235. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  health  and 
fitness  writer,  but  not  just  any  health 
and  fitness  writer.  We  want  one  who  can 
inform  and  entice,  who  can  entertain 
and  illuminate,  who  is  stylish  but 
substantive.  Most  of  all  we  want  a  writer 
who  can  provide  the  best.  Most 
consumer-oriented  copy  in  the  industry. 
If  that  sounds  like  you,  please  drop  us  a 
note  with  resume,  clips  and  what  you 
would  do  if  you  ran  our  health  and 
fitness  beat  to;  Julia  S.  Heaberlin,  The 
Detroit  News,  615  W.  LaFayette  Blvd., 
Detroit,  Ml  48226. _ 


_ FREELANCE _ 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 
CONSUMER  ISSUES? 

We  are  looking  for  freelancers  to  do  orig¬ 
inal  investigative  reporting  in  the  area  of 
consumer  pricing.  Two  kinds  of  short 
articles  required:  1)  First-hand,  behind- 
the-scenes  anectotal  reporting  on  sales 
tactics,  marketing  and  pricing;  and  2) 
Quantitative  and  qualitative  research  on 
consumer  products  and  services.  Must 
be  able  to  deliver  hard  information  with 
interviews  or  statistics  as  back-up. 
Credit  line  or  not,  as  you  prefer. 
Payment  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  level  of  difficulty  of  assign¬ 
ment.  We  are  interested  in  the  following 
areas  of  consumer  spending:  clothing, 
food,  appliances  and  electronics, 
health  care  and  hospitals,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals,  real  estate,  new  and  used  car 
sales,  vacation  travel,  lodging,  enter¬ 
tainment,  antiques,  contract  work  for 
homeowners,  insurance  and  invest¬ 
ments.  Multiple  assignments  possible 
for  the  right  person.  Send  resume  and 
sample  clips  to  Box  5814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  FOREMAN/SUPERVISOR.  Due 
to  a  promotion.  The  Times-News,  a 
23,000  circulation  daily  in  southern 
Idaho,  is  seeking  a  pressroom  foreman. 
Applicants  should  have  strong  Urbanite 
experience,  management  skills,  and 
abiliW  to  produce  high  quality  products. 
The  Times-News  is  a  seven  day  morning 
publication  with  extensive  color  work  in 
both  daily  newspaper  and  TMC  and 
niche  products.  Quality  maintenance, 
ability  to  meet  deadlines  and  strong 
supen/isory  skills  are  a  must.  Excellent 
benefit  package  includes  401K  plan. 
Non  Union  environment.  Send  resume 
to  Stephen  Hartgen,  Publisher,  The 
Times-News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
ID  83303. 


PRESSPERSON 

Looking  to  leave  the  rat  race?  Do  you 
like  the  outdoors,  fishing  and  hunting? 
This  could  be  the  job  for  you.  We  need 
an  experienced  pressperson  (Goss 
Urbanite  preferred).  We  are  an  AM  daily 
that  uses  large  amounts  of  color  and  has 
a  commercial  printing  division.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  for  the  area,  full  benefit 
package  including  401K  and  cafeteria 
programs.  Contact  Ron  Turner  at  PO 
Box  957,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 

(208)  743-9411. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

ZONE  2  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  (40M) 
seeks  assistant  press  foreman. 
Successful  applicant  must  have  at  least 
four  years  experience  on  Urbanites. 
Must  be  quality  conscience,  deadline 
oriented,  and  have  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  Urbanites.  Must  be  able 
to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
foreman  on  maintenance  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  non-union  environment. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
5773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  needed  for  daily  newspaper 
in  Zone  6  with  250,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Will  manage  night  operations  in 
pre-press,  pressroom,  packaging,  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  maintenance  to 
meet  production  deadlines.  Equipment 
includes  Goss  Headliner  presses  and 
state-of-the-art  pre-press  equipment. 
Currently  planning  an  expansion  of 
packaging  department.  Background  in 
production  management  or  supervisory 
position  in  pre-press,  pressroom,  or 
post-press  with  a  mid-size  newspaper  is 
desired.  Good  oral  and  written  commu¬ 
nications  skills  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

The  News  Herald,  Panama  City,  Florida, 
is  seeking  a  production  director  respon¬ 
sible  for  prepress,  camera,  press, 
computer  operations,  and  building 
maintenance. 

Ten  years  newspaper  experience,  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience  required. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience  - 
benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Publisher,  The  News 
Herald,  PO  Box  1940,  Panama  City,  FL 
32402. 


_ SALES _ 

MAJOR  CIRCULATION  SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURER.  Needs  Independent 
Sales  and  Service  Representatives.  Add 
to  your  current  product  line  and 
increase  your  income.  Zones  6,7,8  or  9. 
Responses  to  Box  5820,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  FOR 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Applicant  must  be  a  self-starter,  a  moti¬ 
vator  and  a  team  player.  Applicant  must 
be  prepared  to  sell,  and  to  direct  a  sales 
team  during  and  after  the  start-up 
process  in  a  competitive  environment. 
Applicant  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
a  commitment  to  customer  service  and 
should  have  a  background  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  leadership.  The  sales 
manager  should  be  committed  to  the 
concept  of  a  community  newspaper. 
Respond  to  PO  Box  233,  Mays  Landing, 
NJ  08330. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

MAILROOM  PACKAGING  MANAGER 
needed  for  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  6 
with  250,000  plus  circulation.  Will 
manage  day  and  night  operation  of  the 
department  and  monitor  results  and 
trends.  Will  communicate  with  supervi¬ 
sors  and  employees  and  work  with 
advertising  and  circulation  departments 
to  meet  critical  deadlines.  Background 
in  similar  position  at  newspaper  our  size 
or  smaller  is  desired,  as  is  a  knowledge 
of  personal  computers.  Good  oral  and 
written  communications  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  5811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6 16  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  36  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3  96  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.26  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.76  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6  50  per  insertion  (or  box  sen/ice  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  choracters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc  ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85;  2  to  5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70,  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabte  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  'hey  are  received 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  191h  Street,  NY,  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  supply  salesperson 
wanted  for  southeast  United  States. 
Candidate  must  be  mechanically 
oriented  and  willing  to  travel.  Prior 
graphic  arts  sales  experience  preferred. 
Send  written  resume  only  to: 

Newspaper  Manager 
HPS,  Inc. 

PO  Box  68536 
Indianapolis,  IN  46268 


Hope  is  the  parent  of  faith. 
Cyrus  A.  Barthol 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMtNISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  -  Available  now 
for  any  publishing  assignment.  SoCal 
area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 


TAKE-CHARGE  PUBLISHER  in  early 
AO's  seeks  opportunity  to  manage 
weekly/shopper  group.  Superb  experi¬ 
ence  and  track  record.  Currently 
employed.  Send  responses  to:  Box 
58(j6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  rated  #1  by 
College  Media  Advisors,  seeks  entry 
level  position  with  daily  newspaper. 
Freelanced  for  Miami  Herald,  winner  of 
numerous  national  awards,  recently 
syndicated,  and  now  eager  to  begin 
professional  career.  For  samples  and 
resume,  call  John  Travisano  (305) 
474-7178. _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  self-starter,  leader, 
dedicated,  professional.  If  these  are 
traits  you  are  seeking,  look  no  further. 
17  years  of  diversified  experience  in 
mailroom  and  circulation  management. 
College  educated  with  forte  in  motiva¬ 
tion  with  back  to  basics  approach. 
Employed  on  a  medium  size  daily  as 
CD.  Seeking  true  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Excellent  references  and 
track  record.  Strong  people  skills,  very 
customer-oriented.  Prefer  smaller  size, 
any  zone.  Send  responses  to  Box  5807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DESIGN/BUSINESS  WRITER  with  15 
years’  experience  editing  national 
magazines  looking  for  fulltime  or  free¬ 
lance  work  writing  home/lifestyle/real 
estate  features  or  as  NYC-area  stringer. 
Available  to  cover  any  industry’s  news/ 
events.  Knows  New  York  scene.  Call 
Miriam  Furman  at  (516)  482-5645. 


SUPER  AMBITIOUS  PERSON  SEEKS 
PART-TIME  WRITING  POSITION 

Ambitious,  creative  writer  looking  for  a 
part-time  magazine  writing  position.  I 
am  an  excellent  interviewer,  great  with 
feature  pieces,  personality  profiles  and 
investigative  stories.  I  love  the  maga¬ 
zine  industry!  I  will  travel  for  your 
stories,  dig  out  facts,  come  up  with 
ideas,  anything  to  help  you  improve 
your  publication!  Send  responses  to  Box 
5816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Versatile  reporter/editor  seeks  fulltime 
editorial  position  in  Washington,  DC  or 
vicinity.  (Jail  Scott  at  (201)  313-1306. 


WRITER  SEEKS  TRAVEL 
WRITING  POSITION 

I  am  seeking  a  travel  writing  position 
with  a  travel  magazine.  I  am  into  diffe¬ 
rent  cultures  and  am  not  afraid  to 
sample  living  among  different  and  living 
practices.  I  have  a  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  love  the  repotting  business. 
Send  responses  to  Box  5815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MISSOURI  GRAD,  7  years  in  public 
relations,  seeks  return  to  news.  Aggres¬ 
sive  reporter,  great  writer.  Prefer  CA, 
open  to  all  Western  U.S.  Contact  Jeff 
Scott  (818)  789-4304. 


)  An  intellectual  mind  is 
someone  whose  mind 
watches  itself. 

*  Albert  Camus 

®  _ MARKETING _ 

n  MARKETING  DIRECTOR  increased 
paid  lineage  40%  in  one  year.  Created 
many  new,  profitable  promotions.  Tops 
at  sales  training.  Am  aggressive- 
s  productive-competitive  and  innovative, 
r  Paul  Lewis,  (901)  767-7002. 
d  — 

y  PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
seeks  challenging  full-time  position  on 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  Reporter/Editor 
fresh  out  of  graduate  school  looking  for 
full-time  Stan  reporter  position.  Willing 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  East.  Six  years' 
college/professional  experience. 

Hobart  (215)  296-9697. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


I'm  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Planning  ownership  transition  in  a  down  economy 


By  James  O.  Roberts 

As  the  shock  waves  of  reduced  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  and  lower  sub¬ 
scriber  levels  hit  newspaper  after 
newspaper,  publishers  and  financial 
officers  are  searching  for  ways  to 
weather  the  storm. 

Although  newspapers  cannot  sin¬ 
gularly  change  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  creating  these  disturb¬ 
ing  trends,  companies  that  are  fami¬ 
ly-owned  or  closely  held  are  in  a 
position  to  use  these  troublesome 
times  to  their  financial  advantage  in 
short-  and  long-term  estate  tax  and 
ownership  continuity  planning. 

Lower  profits  and  reduced  cash 
flow,  coupled  with  a  lower  market 
valuation  of  the  publicly  traded  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies,  may 
convert  into  a  significantly  lower  val¬ 
uation  for  many  companies. 

These  lower  values  can  be  used  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  family  and 
the  company  for  gifting  stock,  stock 
redemptions,  sales  of  stock  within 
family  groups,  and  other  tax-planning 
options. 

In  addition,  there  were  several  ma¬ 
jor  changes  in  the  estate  tax  laws 
brought  about  by  the  Revenue 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  reinstatement  of  the  estate 
tax  freeze  and  the  refinement  of  re¬ 
strictive  buy-sell  agreements.  Both 
are  significant  planning  tools. 


(Roberts  is  president  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Planning  Inc.,  based  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.) 


UBaNnNMoa  v^oud 

SM3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNews 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magcizine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor-tuni- 
ties  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
WpO|  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
•  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address; _ 


•  City - State_ ZipL 


Estate  planning  for  the  newspaper 
owner  has  never  been  easy  but  the 
need  to  plan  ownership  transition  has 
always  existed. 

Tax  professionals  agree  that  plan¬ 
ning  needs  to  be  done  early  and  re¬ 
viewed  regularly  to  provide  the  great¬ 
est  benefit.  Three  recent  U.  S.  Tax 
Court  decisions  (involving  New- 
house,  Murphy,  and  Smith)  illustrate 
these  points.  The  1990  Tax  Act  and 


these  cases  emphasize  valuation  is¬ 
sues  and  the  need  to  develop  an  own¬ 
ership  continuity  plan  long  before  the 
death  of  a  major  shareholder. 

If  planning  is  handled  properly 
and  in  good  time,  huge  savings  can 
be  realized  and  potential  estate  tax¬ 
es  reduced. 

An  additional  bonus  of  good,  long¬ 
term  planning  is  the  elimination  of 
the  years  of  uncertainty  that  families 
and  publishing  companies  go  through 
when  major  estate  tax  issues  are  be¬ 
ing  contested  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  And  questions  of  stock  val¬ 
ue  are  always  subject  to  debate  by  the 
IRS.  For  example,  the  estate  of  S.I. 
Newhouse  took  10  years  to  resolve. 

Keep  in  mind  that  gift  and  estate  tax 
values  for  newspaper  stocks  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  looking  at  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  company’s  performance  and 
the  multiples,  or  capitalization  rates, 
of  public  companies.  The  public  com¬ 
panies  are  used  as  guidelines  for  valu¬ 
ing  the  private  company’s  results. 
Two  key  multiples,  price/earnings  and 
price/cash  flow,  are  currently  reduced 
an  astounding  40%  to  50%  from  their 
peak  in  1986. 

That  means  that  newspaper  valua¬ 
tions  done  from  1985  through  Septem¬ 
ber  1987  would  have  been  based  on 
multiples  of  approximately  20  times 
earnings  and  15  times  cash  flow.  Val¬ 
uations  done  today  would  be  based 
on  multiples  of  15  times  earnings  and 
nine  times  cash  flow  or  lower. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
planning  is  the  control  factor.  If  a  sin¬ 
gle  owner  or  spouse  owns  more  than 
50%  of  the  company’s  stock,  a  plan 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  control  to 
the  next  generation  must  be  estab¬ 
lished. 


These  exit  strategies  help  assure 
that  the  company  will  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  loss  of  a  major  shareholder, 
by  having  the  owner’s  stock  valued 
on  a  minority  interest  standard  rather 
than  a  sale/merger  standard. 

When  this  control  factor  is  ignored 
and  the  senior  generation  retains  con¬ 
trol,  severe  estate  tax  consequences 
are  incurred. 

The  estate  is  valued  on  its  per¬ 


centage  of  the  sale/merger  value  of 
the  company  and  not  on  the  minori¬ 
ty  interest  basis.  Eleventh-hour  ef¬ 
forts  to  transfer  “control”  can  end  in 
disaster  when  the  case  ends  up  in  Tax 
Court  as  was  the  situation  in  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Murphy,  a 
51.41%  owner  in  a  Wisconsin  media 
holding  company. 

Gifts,  stock  purchases  by  the  ju¬ 
nior  generation,  estate  freezes, 
ESOPs,  and  other  tax-planning  tools 
can  reduce  this  enterprise  premium 
and  minimize  the  tax  effect  on  the 
owner’s  family. 

In  short,  with  reduced  values  and 
a  broader  range  of  planning  tools,  it 
is  now  significantly  easier,  and  less 
costly,  to  transfer  ownership  within 
family  groups  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  15  years.  Current  market  condi¬ 
tions  indicate  now  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
view  tax  plans. 

St.  Louis  daily  targets 
young  readers  via  tv 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ad¬ 
dresses  young  adults  in  two  new  30- 
second  television  commercials. 

Both  target  readers  1 8-34  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  utilize  the  “Get  a  Grip  on 
Your  World”  theme  introduced  last 
year  following  research  that  showed 
newspaper  readership  is  an  acquired 
habit  generally  formed  prior  to  30 
years  of  age.  Outdoor  bulletins  and 
newspaper  insertions  will  continue 
the  theme. 

The  new  spots,  developed  by 
D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles,  St. 
Louis,  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
reading  the  newspaper  as  being  part 
of  a  contemporary  lifestyle. 


Estate  planning  for  the  newspaper  owner  has  never 
been  easy  but  the  need  to  plan  ownership  transition 
has  always  existed. 
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It  should  also  apply  inside  the  newsroom. 

At  the  Sun-Sentinel,  we  believe  that  freedom  of  the  press  begins  at  home. 
So  we  don't  confine  reporters  to  one  beat,  one  department,  one  subject. 

We  don't  deny  editors  the  freedom  of  association  with  reporters  who  don't 
report  directly  to  them  -  or  deny  reporters  the  freedom  of  speech,  when 
deahng  with  any  editor  about  any  project  idea. 

We  don't  let  a  story's  origin  dictate  how,  where  or  even  if  it  runs. 

When  a  business  writer  can  cover  the  Super  Bowl,  when  a  poHce  reporter 
can  file  from  the  Panamanian  Presidential  Palace,  the  result  is  not  only  better 
journahsm,  but  also  better  journahsts.  Bwwaid/Palm  Beach 

Because  the  best  way  to  practice  freedom  of 
the  press  is  to  exercise  freedom  within  it. 


Since  1980,  America’s  fastest-growing  newspaper. 


TRUTH, 
JUSTICE, 
ANDTWU 
PULITZERS 
TU  PRUVE  IT. 

How’d  we  do  it?  When  a  subway  car  derailed  under  Union  Square  last  summer,  New  \brk  Newsday/Newsday  dug  up  a 
story  of  heroism  and  humanity.  And  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  best  spot  news  reporting.  Then,  after  the  Gulf  war 
while  other  papers  were  folding  up  their  tents,  Patrick  Sloyan  went  back  and  wrote  "The  Scars  of  Desert  Storm." 
And  brought  back  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  best  international  reporting.  We’re  proud  of  our  Pulitzers.  But  prouder  still  of 
the  sweat  and  dedication  from  reporters  who  bring  the  story  home  to  the  streets  of  New  \brk.  And  it’s  no  small  honor 
that  in  such  a  tough  town,  so  many  New  \brk  readers  find  us  tough  to  beat. 


TRUTH, JUSTICE,AND THE  COMICS. 
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